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BRITISH AMERICA. 


CONFEDERATION—INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY-—-ARMAMENT—ORGANI- 
SATION OF THE EMPIRE. 


THE confederation of British North America has been of late a favou- 
rite project with many, and may, indeed, be said to have received alike 
imperial and parliamentary support, as well as that of the local govern- 
ment of Canada. The colonisation of Vancouver—the gold-fields of 
British Columbia—the discovery that the long valleys of the two Sas- 
katchewans, or Arrow rivers, presented the only fertile belt across the 
American prairies—the !ong and persistently neglected Rupert’s Land, 
or Red River Settlement—the exposed frontiers of Canada—the ase 
of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and of the seaboard generally—the 
union with Great Britain by line of telegraph—and, above all, the in- 
creased sense, with the diffusion of information, of, to say the least, the 
impropriety of large tracts of country remaining mere hunting-grounds 
to a fur company, and that when the much more extensive possessions of 
the East India Company had reverted to the Queen, all pointed to the 
advantages of a common confederacy, and to the future existence of road, 
railway, or steam communication by what has been established as the 
most easy, the most fertile, and the most promising line in all North . 
America between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. F 

We have before discussed the question in this sense, but it appears that : 
the most serious obstacles have arisen to thwart so great a scheme in the : 
provinces themselves, some of which are well deserving of the most serious ° 
consideration in connexion with the welfare of our colonies generally, as 
also with the future of the mother country; others are of a character the 
fallacy of which admits of a satisfactory ieunibetins 

We take the construction of an intercolonial railway between Halifax 
and Quebec as the first step towards cementing Canada and the seaboard, 
as also the only means of rescuing that most important colony from the - 
state of isolation in which it is placed by snow and ice during nearly one- 
_ half of the year from the maritime provinces and the mother country. 
Commissioners from British North America came to England to solicit 
from the imperial government a guarantee for a loan, to be expended on 
the construction of such a railway, and it is alleged that this guarantee 
has been conceded by the Colonial Office on the security of the revenues 
of the confederated British colonies in North America. Of the sum thus 
to be raised, 3,000,000/. are, it is said, to be applied to the construction 
of the new railway, and the remaining 1,000,000/. are to be devoted 
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2 British America. 


the purchase, by the confederate government, of the territorial rights of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

It is difficult to conceive an arrangement that can be more promising 
to the future prospects and welfare of British North America ; yet it has 
met with the same opposition that every other step projected-for the 
benefit of any class of the community or for the welfare of the world at 
large—from the introduction of machinery to steam communication, and 
even the electric telegraph—have met with at the hands of some inte- 
rested or retrogressive individuals. ‘It is proposed,” say these imprac- 
ticable personages, “to construct a railway, three hundred and sixty 
miles in length, across a barren, inhospitable, and pathless wilderness 
from the St. Lawrence River to Truro, in Nova Scotia, a town which is 
sixty miles distant from Halifax, and with which it is already connected 
by railroad.” A further argument, it would be thought, for prolonging 
the sixty miles accomplished to Quebec, across what is most unfairly de- 
scribed as a barren, inhospitable, and pathless wilderness. Even were it 
so, the sooner it is rescued from such a condition by facilities of transport 
the better for the respective colonies, whether confederated or not. ‘“ The 

romoters of this scheme,” we are further informed, “ pretend that such 
a railroad will successfully compete with the lines already in existence 
which connect Portland, in Maine, with Montreal and Quebec;’’ that is 
to say, with American lines. ‘“ If any man will place a map-before him, 
he will see at a glance the fallacy of this argument. ‘The distance from 
Montreal or Quebec is less than three hundred miles. The distance from 
Quebec to Halifax is five hundred and forty miles, and from Montreal to 
Halifax it is, of course, much more.” This calculation omits the im- 
portant fact that goods and passengers would go to Halifax as the port 
to Europe, and that as Halifax is more than three hundred miles nearer 
to Europe than Portland, goods and passengers going to the latter port 
are virtually conveyed that distance out of their way. Take these three 
hundred miles, then, from the Halifax railway, as compared with the 
Portland railway, and the former represents the figure of two hundred 
and forty miles against the three hundred miles of the Portland railway, 
or with the distance from Portland to Halifax against a total of upwards 
of six hundred miles. 

‘“‘Owing to the limited traffic between the two great Canadian cities 
and Portland,” we are further told, ‘two days are assigned for the per- 
formance of a journey of less than three hundred miles during nine 
months in the year.” The limited character of the traffic is not to be 
wondered at when we consider that Portland is nearly six hundred miles 
removed from the mouth of the river of St. Lawrence—that is taking 
half way between Newfoundland and Breton Island, and which is the 
summer line of traffic. ‘‘ For the remaining three months, express trains, 
adapted to what is called the pleasure travel of the summer season, are 
specially put on. But if the trains from Portland to Quebec habitually 
take two days in performing the journey, what ground have we for be- 
lieving the statement advanced by the advocates of the new railway, that 
the journey from Quebec to Halifax would be performed in eighteen 
hours? ‘The impediments offered by snow will be much greater in Nova 
Scotia than along the more internal route. Analogy justifies the expec- 
tation, which is confirmed by experience of the frequent delays upon the 
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Grand Trunk Railway in winter, that the imaginary eighteen hours will 
be lengthened out into three or four days as an ordinary occurrence.” 
There is no possible reason why a railway should not be constructed in 
British North America to travel at the same rate, in ordinary weather, as 
in Great Britain; and as to the snow season, the Maine line would un- 
questionably be exposed to greater inconvenience than the seaboard line, 
for it is a well-known fact that more snow falls and lies longest in the 
interior of continents in the same parallel than on the seaboard; besides 
that, the progress of experience will gradually augment the resources by 
which the blocking up of railroads by snow can be remedied. But sup- 
posing even that this were not the case, the question of time is fully met 
by the before-mentioned fact, that Halifax lies three hundred miles nearer 
to Europe than Portland, and the consideration, which must always be 
kept in view in the present discussion, that the Portland railroad is 
American ; so that were any difficulties to arise, which we most sincerely 
trust may never be the case, between America and Canada or the 
mother country, it is in the power of the Yankees to close the railway 
connexion with Canada at a day’s notice, and thus sever the connexion, 
and at a certain season totally isolate the colony from all outward com- 
munication. All consideration of time, expense, and even commercial 
advantages, great as the latter are, vanish before this single considera- 
tion. It is of the most vital importance, laying aside all improbable but 
possible contingencies, that British North America should have railroad 
communication with the seaboard independent of the American lines of 
railway. 

But the advantages of such a line can be demonstrated on other 
grounds. ‘“ What next,” it has been asked, in a tone the animus of 
which is attested by being one of triumph rather than of unprejudiced 
inquiry, “‘is the commercial necessity for this line? There is no trade 
between Canada and the maritime provinces, inasmuch as the products 
which they offer for sale—to wit, cereals, lumber, and fish—are pre- 
cisely the same.” In connexion with this domestic trade, which leaves 
the export trade altogether out of the question, it is curious to find that 
the St. Lawrence salmon, which, with those caught in the river Saguenay, 
are among the finest in the world, were until the last few seasons freely 
sent to Western Canada; but they are now undersold by New Bruns- 
wick salmon, taken by steamer to Portland, and thence conveyed by rail- 
way to Hamilton and Toronto. This only proves the revolutions in 
commerce that are brought about by railway accommodation, and we 
only hope more of the St. Lawrence salmon will, in consequence, be 
shipped in larger tins and at a moderate rate to this country. 

A really great scheme, it is added, is abandoned in the mean time by 
Canada, because it will not put as much money into the pockets of a 
dozen leading Canadian politicians and railway organisers as the proposed 
intercolonial chimera. ‘This implication of private pecuniary interests 
influencing such men as Mr. Cardwell, Lord Carnarvon, and Mr. Adderly, 
partakes more of the character of a discussion at a parochial board than 
at a council of statesmen. It is one of those coarsely absurd innuendoes 
which only reflect upon the character of the person who suggests or who 
puts faith in them. 

The scheme alluded to is one the nature of which is propounded at 
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4 British America. 


length in Professor Hind’s admirable work, “ A Narrative of the Cana- 
dian Exploring Expeditions,” to which we have before called attention, 
and it is teen the deepening and widening of the canals of the St. 
Lawrence River, so as to admit of sea-going vessels passing from Chicago 
and Milwaukie to Liverpool without breaking bulk. “It is estimated by 
the most competent authority in Canada, that to enlarge the locks and 
deepen the water of the Welland Canal, and also of the other artificial 
channels by which the rapids of the St. Lawrence are evaded, would cost 
two anda half millions sterling.” Let the imperial governnfent guarantee _ 
an advance of money to be expended in this manner, and it is averred 
that not only will they never be called upon to pay one farthing of inte- 
rest, but that the impulse thus given to Canadian prosperity will react 
powerfully in rehabilitating Canadian credit, in restoring the equilibrium 
of the colony’s finances, and in raising the value of the Grand Trunk 
1001. stock far above the present price of 20, which is all that it now 
fetches on the London Stock Exchange. Now, not only have we nothing 
to say against the proposed project, but, on the contrary, we have before 
advocated it in connexion with the extension of the commerce of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, and other north-western States, 
through Canada. The line of water communication with Europe being, 
however, blocked up part of the year by ice, the communication generally 
could only be rendered available during the whole course of the year by 
means of the proposed Halifax railway. ‘There are, indeed, no reasons 
except financial ones why the two projects should not be carried out at 
the same time ; the one is the complement of the other, and the Halifax 
railway—the harbour at Halifax being open all the year round—would, 
by presenting a continuously open line for goods, impart a greater im- 
pulse to Canadian prosperity, would react more powerfully in rehabi- 
litating Canadian credit and in restoring the equilibrium of the colonial 
finances, as also in raising the value of the Grand Trunk stock, as the 
opening of a maritime canal which would not be available all the year 
through. 

We are further told that, in a political and military point of view, 
“neither by a confederation of the provinces, nor by any number of rail- 
roads between Quebec and the maritime provinces, can the annexation of 
Canada by the United States, if the enterprise were ever seriously under- 
taken by the Great Republic, be forcibly resisted by England. To build 
a railroad from Halifax to Quebec, with a view of throwing, by a great 
effort, a dozen English regiments into Canada should an emergency arise, 
is to wave a red flag in the eyes of the republican bull.” This is not the 
first time that it has been suggested that we exist on sufferance in 
Canada, and that, like good children, we must do nothing to offend our 
powerful neighbour’s exceeding sensitiveness. But opinions differ as to 
the possibility or impossibility of defending the long line of the Canadian 
frontier. Our own opinion is, that even the Ashburton treaty was not so 

reat a mistake as that which gave up the Columbia or Oregon River 
to the Yankees, and did not establish the boundary along the whole line 
upon the principles of the water-shed—hydrographical basins constituting 
the natural and most defensible lines of frontier. Few persons, however, 
have studied the question of the defences of Canada more comprehen- 
sively, or were more competent to give an oe than the late Major- 


General Sir James Carmichael Smyth; and that gallant officer, in his 
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reflections given in his “ Précis of the Wars in Canada,” founded, as he 
intimates, upon the most serious consideration of the subject and the 
study of every campaign which has been fought on the Canadian frontier, 
declares that we only require a very few points to be held to ensure the 
maintenance of her Majesty’s authority in the four British North Ame- 
rican provinces against any invasion from the United States. The works, 
however, in such cases must be complete, and constructed on such a scale 
as to be able to contain everything within themselves. The construction 
of such fortresses, it was also pointed out, became all the more urgent and 
indispensable, as in Canada and at, Halifax the enemy is at our door, and 
a war might be declared and an invasion take place before the ministry 
in England are aware that hostilities are even contemplated. 

The military power of the United States has undergone a vast change 
since Sir J. C. Smyth was deputed by the late Duke of Wellington to 
report upon the defences of British North America; but it is very 
questionable if the intestinal discords aroused by civil war do not more 
than counterbalance the advantages obtained by the armament of the 
once United States. The exclusion of the Southern States from the 
rights of citizenship, their privation of the rights of representation, and 
their treatment as conquered provinces, are acts of democratic tyranny 
which cannot but be productive of evil results. The struggle between 
the Congress and the President is no less ominous to the future of the 
great republic. As time elapses, population increases, and separate States 
become more and more independent, they will group themselves accord- 
ing to their more imperious commercial, geographical, and political in- 
terests. ‘The States on the long valley of the Mississippi, the States in 
the north-west, come peculiarly under such a category; and the German 
element, so largely infused in the latter, may be one fi as influential for 
good as the Irish or Fenian element in the north-eastern States are at the 
present moment for evil. Only a few years ago a distinguished personage 
wrote: “ Should we, by any fault of others, be forced into war, let it not 
be forgotten that the State of Maine has exhibited an unmistakable desire 
for annexation to the British Crown, and that if ever a just right existed 
for the ‘ revendication’ of a frontier, that right belongs to the peoples of 
Great Britain and her North American Provinces.” This is a principle 
we have ever gone upon, and if it applies to the well-known fraud com- 
mitted on the occasion of the Ashburton treaty, still more so does it to the 
act of injustice done by the occupation by the Americans of the great 
valley of the Columbia, or Oregon River. 

This leads us to a consideration of another, and happily of a more 
pacific nature. The opening of an intermaritime and lacustrine canal, 
and the completion of the Halifax railway, would do more than anything 
else to secure peace and good will between Great Britain’s finest and most 
loyal colonies and their gigantic neighbour, by interestiug the inhabitants 
of the eight great grain-producing American States—Qhio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Michigan, and Minnesota—in the 
tranquillity and prosperity of Canada. The future of the inhabitants of 
the Mississippi valley opens up the most boundless prospect of wealth that 
can be imagined upon earth. It is admitted that the natural communi- 
cation between this great centre of wealth and Europe is along the St. 
Lawrence River. But the St. Lawrence is closed during a portion of the 
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year by ice. The establishment of a railway, in conjunction with a mari- 
time canal, would then keep this line of commerce open all the year, and 
best tend to establish and to sustain these desirable interests, instead of 
waving, as it is proclaimed, a red flag in the eyes of the republican bull ! 
Should such “‘a standing menace,” as a railway from the coast to the 
interior of British America is termed, be carried out, “can any sane man 
doubt what the result will be? The settlers in the Mississippi valley 
who demanded, during the American war—to employ President Lincoln’s 
language—that ‘their own great river should go unvexed to the. sea,’ 
will instigate the settlers on the St. Lawrence valley. to be of a like 
mind. If it shall ever happen that monarchical impecuniosity and re- 
publican prodigality are to be weighed against each other upon Canadian 
soil, can any one doubt which scale will kick the beam? Upon the policy 
now adopted by the Colonial Office depend mighty issues for the future 
of the English race.” We believe so too, but in a sense totally opposed to 
what is here placed before us, like a Yankee ghost, to frighten us from 
our propriety. No sane man, still less a statesman, can make of the 
construction of a line of railway from the interior to the seaboard in what 
is, at all events, at present British North America, a “standing menace,” 
or even a cause of quarrel. ‘The long-projected line of railway, from 
Halifax to Quebec,” it was said in 1862, “ which it is hoped will now re- 
ceive an imperial subsidy, will doubtless be of immense value in a military 
point of view, in addition to the great political and commercial benefits it 
must confer on our North American Provinces ; and all persons interested 
in the safety and prosperity of these provinces should urge its immediate 
construction.” But we have shown that it not only holds out prospects 
of domestic, commercial, and therefore of financial and political benefits 
to our North American Provinces, but also to at least eight of the 
American States, if not more; and by interesting those States in the 
tranquillity and prosperity of British North America, it will, under God’s 
providence be, instead of a menace, a further and enduring basis of good 
will and peace. 

That the confederation of the provinces of British North America would 
strengthen them in their power of resistance to an enemy from without 
would scarcely appear at the first blush to admit of discussion. Ever since 
the Roman fasces were carried before the S.P.Q.R., that unity is strength 
has been part and parcel of the proverbial wisdom of every house and 
nation ; but the seaboard provinces of British America repudiate the 
idea of union. If we are to take the very able and statesmanlike pam- 
phlet of the Hon. Joseph Howe as an exposition of the views upon which 
this opposition is grounded, it would appear that it rests in part upon a 
very natural abhorrence of the national and religious antipathies and per- 
sonal rivalries and factions which have so long disgraced Canadian poli- 
tics, and in still greater part upon what we believe.to be the utterly 
fallacious idea that Canada wishes to aggrandise herself at the expense of 
- seaboard provinces, and that dominion would be given to. Canada over 
them. 

“The maritime provinces of British America,” they say, “ are charge- 
able with no such excesses. For a hundred years some of them have 
worked representative institutions in peaceful subordination and devoted 
loyalty to the crown and parliament of England, and for a quarter of a 
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century, since responsible government was wisely conceded to them b 
the mother country, they have developed that system with skill and 
ability worthy of all praise. Had those provinces been under the control 
of Canada in 1837, or had they been imbued with the spirit of disaffection, 
they would have cut off the troops marching through them in mid-winter, 
ms f in a month fifty thousand sympathisers would have crossed the Ame- 
rican frontier, and British America, in all human probability, would have 
been wrested from the crown. Had they sympathised with those who, 
with the settled purpose of throwing off their allegiance in 1849, got u 
the émeute at Montreal, the complications would have been serious, an 
the ultimate results extremely doubtful. 

“ Those provinces stood firm in their allegiance on both occasions, 
They counselled and laughed at the Canadians till the spirit of violence 
was laid, and a more loyal disposition gained the ascendancy. But, as 
burnt children dread the fire, it is not to be wondered at that their in- 
habitants, sincerely attached to the mother country, and desiring, above 
all things, the unity of the empire of which she forms the centre, should 
not be very anxious to place themselves under the domination and control 
of a people whose conduct for the last quarter of a century, not to put 
too fine a point upon it, has been a little eccentric at all times, and oc- 
casionally perilous in the extreme.” 

The argument presumes, it will be seen, whilst certainly not doing 
justice to the loyalty attested by the Canadians under existing complica- 
tions brought about by Fenian violence and turbulence, that the domina- 
tion of Canada over the maritime provinces will be conceded to that 
country. But we cannot imagine anything further removed from 
the idea of a confederation of the British provinces entertained in 
this country, and that which has apparently gained ground in the mari- 
time provinces themselves. Canada may be made the seat of central 
government, and if her representatives outnumber those of other provinces 
(according to the system of representation adopted), the maritime pro- 
vinces would find an equalisation in the very fact of the antagonism be- 
tween the Eastern and Western provinces, here so much deplored. At 
all events, it can never have entered into the head of British statesmen, 
whatever it may have done with Quebec statesmen, that in upholding a 
confederacy of the provinces of British America they for a moment con- 
templated imposing the domination of Canada upon any of the others, or 
of controlling by already divided provinces the provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland—countries 
severally as large as Switzerland, Sardinia, Greece, and Great Britain ; 
British Columbia, Vancouver's Island, Rupert’s Land, and the territories 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, larger than the half of Europe, appoint- 
ing their governors, senators, and judges, and exercising over them un- 
limited powers of internal and external taxation! A confederation of 
states or provinces means their federation in a united representative 
government, which alone determines taxation, not the domination of any 
one state or province to the humiliation or injury of another. 

Mr. Joseph Howe, however, opposes the idea of a confederation of states 
or provinces altogether. He makes, curiously enough, the United States 
an example of the fallacy of the system. ‘The. common perils and 
gallant achievements,” he says, “‘of an eight years’ war had welded the 
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8 British America. 


old thirteen States together—had created for them a new ancestry—had 
detached them from the mother country, and given them a body of ad- 
ministrators, trained into respect for each other’s rights and reputations. 

had a boundless continent to occupy. They had no formidable 
neighbours to disturb them, and they went about the task of organising 
the Great Republic with an earnestness and a deliberation worthy of all 

i Their work was a great success. So long as the fathers lived, 
and while the second generation, who had known and loved them, were 
inspired by their spirit and animated by their example, the constitution 
bore the strain of annually expanding numbers and new organisations. 
Railroads, canals, steamers, and telegraphs then came in and assisted to 
bind the country together; but in eighty years, with all these aids and 
appliances, the game was played out; and the same causes, which in 
every quarter of the Old World, and in almost every age, have asserted 
themselves, came distinctly into view, marking the subjection even of the 
Great Republic to the laws which the Creator, for some wise purpose, has. 
established for the government of the universe. 

“Tt is true that, by the expenditure of a million of lives and of nearly 
four thousand millions of dollars, the country is still nominally kept to- 
gether; but when hearts are estranged and interests are adverse, when 
communities, baptised in blood and tears, find in a great calamity ever- 
recurring elements of discord and reproach, the time is rapidly drawing 
on when separation is inevitable, and when new combinations will grow 
out of the play of the passionate ambitions which the wit of man has 
hitherto been found powerless to control. Anybody who spends an hour 
on Pennsylvania-avenue will see as many varieties of human beings as 
at Constantinople. A Kentuckian is no more like a Bostonian than a 
Virginian is like a man from Maine; and every year the distinctions are 
becoming more marked, and interests are growing up which, while pos- 
sessed of political power, one section or another is ever tempted to over- 
ride. Providence may calm the tempest of angry passions which the late 
civil war threw up, and the republic may stagger on for some years; but 
the signs of the times do not encourage us to break down a system of 
government which is working well, that we may try another experiment 
on a grand scale, without being driven by the necessity that coerced, or 
encouraged by the accessories that aided, the founders of the Great 
Republic.” 

If things are as bad in the said Great Republic as Mr. Joseph Howe 
represents them to be, the provinces of British North America can only 
derive additional safety from the breaking up of the great confederation 
of States. Canada is, in reality, the St. Lawrence—the St. Lawrence is, 
as we have before pointed out, the natural outlet for the commerce of at 
least eight American States for eight months of the year, to be supple- 
mented for four or five others by the Halifax railway—and therefore the 
provinces at the mouth of that river—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland—are just as much interested 
in maintaining the inviolability of that great natural outlet as Canada. 
There is something singularly ungenerous in the perpetually recurring 
taunt that Canada has so extended and so defenceless a frontier. This 
is not her fault, and the greater the reason for the other provinces, which 
are not so untowardly, circumstanced, uniting in her defence. Canada, 
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although as yet possessed of oe 3,000,000 of inhabitants, could sustain 
a population of 50,000,000, and if the central region of the St. Lawrence 
was to be swallowed up by the Great Republic, the maritime provinces 
would most assuredly follow suit. The interests of the two are therefore 
identical. 

It grieves us to pen a word against Canada, which has shown under 
the existing Fenian crisis a loyalty, patriotism, and spirit of self-sacrifice 
beyond all praise. We willingly overlook those antipathies of race and 
religion which are only to be cured by time, and those political errors 
which are common to most young countries anomalously placed, and still 
more anomalously peopled and governed; but there are remedial points 
in the internal arrangements of Canada which materially mar her pro 
and prosperity. The Canadian government, by their selfish and suicidal 
policy, and their illiberal land laws, close against the British emigrant 
those lands which they would fain possess and cultivate for the mutual 
good of the colony and mother country. They not only do this, but they 
absolutely close their ports against British commerce by their protective 
fiscal system, under the pretence that their high tariffs are only put on 
for revenue purposes. They adopt, in fact, the vicious part of the United 
States policy, and leave out its admirable land laws, and thereby allow 
the United States to attract the bone and sinew of Britain to their shores. 
Let the Canadian government adopt the American homestead laws for 
the backwoods, aid the American laws as applied to the more settled 
districts, and, in addition to this, adopt that which America does not— 
viz. free trade in its purity—then, and not till then, will they have a 
chance of getting John Bull’s children to settle amongst them, to clear 
their forests, cultivate their lands, and create a traffic sufficient to render 
railway undertakings remunerative from local resources alone, without 
taking into question the commercial opening with America before de- 
picted. It is owing to these suicidal restrictions that, whilst the United 
States have found homes for six hundred thousand British subjects 
during the last five years, Canada has not got more than a fraction of 
the number. 

Mr. Joseph Howe, who does not see that the interests of the maritime 
provinces and of Canada are in reality interwoven, if not identical, 
argues that British America divides itself into four great centres of poli- 
tical power and radiating intelligence. The maritime provinces, sur- 
rounded by the sea—three of them insular, with unchangeable boundaries, 
with open harbours, rich fisheries, abundance of coal, a homogeneous 
population, and within a week’s sail of the British islands—form the 
first division; and the Ashburton treaty, which nearly severed them 
from Canada, defines its outlines and proportions. ‘These provinces have 
developed commercial enterprise and maritime capabilities with marvel- 
lous rapidity. Three of them can be held while Great Britain keeps the 
sea. But, what is more, these provinces can help Great Britain to pre- 
serve her ascendancy on the ocean. Nova Scotia employs 19,637 
mariners and fishermen ; Newfoundland, 38,578 ; and Prince Edward's 
Island, 2113. Nova Scotia alone owns four hundred thousand tons of 
shipping. ‘ Here,” exclaims Mr. Joseph Howe, in a very natural and 
patriotic tone of exultation, “ are colonies within seven days’ steaming of 
these shores floating the flag of England over a noble mercantile marine, 
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and training sixty thousand seamen and fishermen to defend it.’ If 
this mercantile marine is so loyal as to be prepared to defend Great 
Britain, why, it might also be pertinently asked, are they not equally 
to defend their own and imperial interests? The more so if it 
can be shown, as we hope to do, that the interests of all the colonies can 
be made identical with one another, and with those of the mother 
country—a term which is familiar to colonial writers, and is always 
inted with capital initial letters. Little would it become us as pub- 
Ficiste to argue the adoption of force or fraud, of compulsory or seductive 
means, to bring about a federation which is repugnant to the majority. 
Nothing would induce us to adopt such a line of proceeding ; but, to our 
minds, nothing is more clear than. that the interests of the maritime pro- 
vinces are as much concerned in upholding the great natural highway of 
America—the St. Lawrence—and therefore Canada, which is on the 
St. Lawrence and its lakes, as their own territory or that of the mother 
country: If the people of the maritime provinces cannot be made 
sensible of this fact, and repudiate confederation, we would never uphold 
such federation being forced upon them. We should leave it to time to 
open their eyes to a true sense of their real interests, and arouse them to 
a perception of that dignity of manhood which overlooks prejudices and 
faults, to stretch forth a generous arm in aid of a common cause. 

But, with these sturdy mariners, Canada is, at the best, a country 
which may develop into some such nation as Poland or Hungary! Hemmed 
in by icy barriers at the north, and by a powerful nation on the south, 
shut out from deep-sea navigation for nearly half the year, with two na- 
tionalities to reconcile, and no coal, who, they say, will predict for her a 
very brilliant destiny, at least for many years to come? Her proper 
mission, we are further told, would seem to be to cultivate amicable rela- 
tions with her neighbours—to fill up her sparsely populated territory — 
to eliminate from her political system the anachronisms of dual leader- 
ships and double majorities, to control her Irish and Orange factions, 
and to fuse into one race, by patient tact and mutual forbearance, her 
Saxon, Celtic,and Norman elements. If she can do all this, and if, con- 
trolled by the moral strength and physical resources of the empire, the 
United States can be induced to let her alone for another half century, 
she may grow into a nation of some respectability, although, in presence 
of her powerful neighbour, and with ‘ her long defenceless frontier,” she 
can never be anything more. That she can ever protect or successfully 
govern the other great provinces already organised, or that may be 
formed out of the boundless territory still subject to the authority of the 
crown on the American continent, is an idea too preposterous to require 
serious discussion. 

This may be so. Canada possibly cannot-govern, certainly not pro- 
tect, other outlying provinces; but may not thése provinces help her to 
govern herself, and to mutually protect one another? Which is the 
most pleasant picture of the two—a confederated British America 
gradually settling the vast territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
deepening and widening its canals, opening railway communication with 
the seaboard, covering the vast highway of the St. Lawrence with its 
hardy mariners and intrepid fishermen, bringing the produce of eight of 
the American States within their territorial possessions, and advancing 
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together in prosperity and power, till they become one of the great 
nationalities of the earth; or the miserable prospect here held forth to us, 
in a spirit of selfishness deeply to be deplored, of Canada ice-girt, isolated, 
open-frontiered, and divided within itself, ever a spoliated Poland, or, at 
the best, a vassal Hungary ? 

Upon another point we have little to say in opposition to the picture 
held forth by the anti-federals ; indeed, we have before said pretty nearly 
the same thing in different words when discussing the results of Professor 
Hind’s exploratory expectations; but the deductions to be drawn from 
the sad and over-true picture differ materially from those drawn by the 
said anti-federalists. ‘ Between Canada and the Rocky Mountains, and 
divided from her by a belt of comparatively sterile country, lies a magni- 
ficent region, which is a standing reproach to the British government, 
and a blot upon our civilisation. The republicans have shown their 
appreciation of the value of this territory by providing, in General Bank’s 
bill, that it shall be organised into two territories, and presently into two 
States of the Union! What has England ever done with it? While 
the government of the United States has, within the past half century, 
formed out of their great West one noble State after another, which have 
become the granaries of Europe, the government of England, having a 
West of great extent and fertility, have done nothing national or states- 
manlike with it, but have allowed it to be locked up as a hunting- 
ground for the exclusive benefit of a fur company, who, monopolising the 
consumption of Indian tribes, reduced to a state of subjection akin to 
slavery, have maintained to this hour, in the face of the free ideas and 
advancing civilisation of Europe and America, a job so gigantic that 
men stand aghast, when they contrast the unpeopled wilderness, which 
these persons have got to show, with the noble States, populous cities, 
and waving corn-fields, on the other side of the line.” 

And this, be it known, is really the case in regard to a territory of 
which Professor Hind has printed in capital letters, at page 234, vol. ii., of 
his excellent work: “ It is a physical reality of the highest importance 
to the interests of British North America that this continuous belt can 
be settled and cultivated from a few miles west of the Lake of the Woods 
to the passes of the Rocky Mountains, and any line of communication, 
whether by waggon, road, or railroad, passing through it, will eventually 
enjoy the great advantage of being fed by an agricultural population 
from one extremity to the other.” No other part of the American con- 
tinent possesses, the same authority tells us, an approach even to this 
singularly favourable disposition of soil and climate, which last feature, 
notwithstanding its rigour during the winter season, confers, on account 
of its humidity, inestimable value on British America south of the 54th 
parallel. 

Now what is to be done is to open communication, as has been pro- 
posed by Professor Hind, to organise and occupy, as was long advocated 
by Lord Lytton, and to protect the ten thousand that are already 
gathered around Selkirk. To unite this territory with the other pro- 
vinces would no more tend to weaken Canada by another thousand miles 
of frontier than the already existing frontier weakens the imperial go- 
vernment. If the territory is not to be treated as national property, or 
part of a confederated British America, and the people it contains as part 
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of that confederation, it may as well remain a hunting-ground till the 

ple of Minnesota and Montana break in and take it from us, which 
they will do if it is not speedily organised, and intercept and put a stop 
for ever to any projected communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, at least through British territory. The views of the anti-federal . 
party are to establish freedom of trade and settlement at once, the 
governor being empowered, whenever the colony shall contain one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, to call a representative assembly, and 
allow the people to govern themselves. Under such a system, they 
argue, Selkirk will in less than ten years be a province prebably as 
populous as New Brunswick, with its own legislature, and its own 
revenues amply sufficient to maintain it; and by that time another may 
be organised, as population passes westward, attracted by a virgin soil, 
fine timber and mines, the value of which, at the present moment, no 
man can estimate. | 

As to the provinces on the Pacific side of the Rocky Mountains, and 
which constitute the fourth great natural division of British America, 
they are admitted to be full of resources, and to possess a healthy climate, 
with coal in abundance, gold-mines, rich fisheries, fine timber, and a fer- 
tile soil; that they must prosper under any kind of good management, 
and that will remain British so long as England can keep the sea. But 
“they have no natural connexion with Canada, or the Rocky Mountains 
were a mistake.’’ They will, we are told, “ be left to govern- themselves 
within the orbits assigned to them by British interests and imperial regu- 
lations until the period arrives for a general break up, when the British 
provinces and the American States on the Pacific will perhaps unite and - 
form one great English community, preserving friendly relations, it is to 
be hoped, with the nations from which they sprung.’ This may be; 
but we cannot help thinking that a confederation of provinces, a road 
opened from the Pacific to the Atlantic (and modern research has shown 
that the Rocky Mountains present the most available passes in these 
regions), and the settlement of the countries intervening between the 
mountains and Canada, might open a brighter future to British Columbia 
than as an isolated government on the Pacific, or even as strengthened 
by annexation to California, which is not a likely prospect at present. 

The importance of the maritime provinces on the Atlantic seaboard to 
Great Britain, whenever the latter may be forced into a great naval war, 
cannot be overvalued, but we cannot see how that alliance should be 
jeopardised by instigating these sixty thousand mariners to constitute 
part of a federal government, instead of their continuing to be, as at pre- 
sent, under the colonial government, or why their loyalty and devotion 
cannot be as well shown in the defence of British America against 
Fenians or others as in the defence of Great Britain itself. Nothing can 
prevent its being so except some positive and national dislike to the 
Canadians, which overweighs their loyalty and devotion to the mother 
country. If Canada fosters this antipathy by exclusive land laws and a 
prohibitory tariff, whilst British manufactures are admitted into the mari- 
time provinces under light revenue duties, the evil would be more readily 
corrected by a federal government than by holding aloof in sullen anger. 
It is the essence of federal government that the laws shall foster equitable 
commercial relations, and afford facilities for settlement that shall be 
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common to all the provinces, and not liberal in the one and prohibitory 
in another. That the maritime provinces should have to take their 
manufactures duty free from Can whilst the latter taxed the manu- 
factures of Great Britain, is to suppose that they would pass under the 
control and dominion of that province, instead of constituting part of a 
representative government, that Great Britain would tolerate discri- 
minating duties precisely in those provinces to which it has supplied the 
emigrant, the capital, and the credit, which from time to time have 
stimulated enterprise and quickened industry. It is the same with re- 
gard to the duty upon flour established by Canada, and which acts like a 
corn-law upon the maritime provinces; it would be one of the first tasks 
of a confederated representative government to abolish all such selfish, 
vexatious, and antiquated iniquities. 

If the Quebec scheme of confederation was hastily concocted, ill- 
digested, and unfavourably received by the maritime rere ae one that 
would be just, impartial, and acceptable might be evolved from its ashes. 
The franchises conferred upon the maritime provinces and legislatures can 
only be yielded up by voluntary consent, or be forfeited by misconduct. 
As to any financial parties combining to cast the productive revenues of 
the maritime provinces into the empty treasury of Canada, in order to 
give buoyancy to the stocks, such conspiracies must be exposed and ex- 
ploded, No scheme of confederation should be entertained for a moment 
which can be said in any way to sacrifice any of the provinces to Canadian 
ambition ; such a scheme would never be acceptable, and, as before said, 
it must not be forced upon the community. The point is to prove that 
the interests of the different provinces of British America are interwoven, 
and to frame a confederation so constituted that no one shall have pre- 
dominance over another. This task would be all the more easy of accom- 
plishment, as Canada is already divided into two provinces and two camps. 
Above all, whatever scheme is adopted, it should be discussed by a con- 
ference of local delegates, and any plan of union should be submitted to 
the sole decision of the suffrages of those whom it will affect. 

It is all very well to argue that the “new nationality,” as Lord Monck 
entitles it, “‘ the dimensions of which will entitle it to a fresh place amongst 
the powers of the world,” will be so large, larger than all Euro 
ninety-two thousand square miles, that it will be indefensible; and that 
while the Northern States, with twenty-four millions of people, can put 
a million of soldiers into the field, the new nationality, with its four 
millions, will not be able to raise more than one hundred and sixty-six 
thousand ; the question is, will the provinces be worse off under such a 
federation than they are now ? And if they are devoted to their own country 
and to their mother country, can anything but union, established upon a 
fair and equitable basis, add to their strength, by increasing all the 
elements of power, population, industry, commerce, and prosperity ? 
British America wants, in order to develop its, resources to the utmost, 
say three million pounds for an intercolonial railroad, two millions and a 
half to deepen and enlarge canals, as much to open the Selkirk district 
and to beyond the Rocky Mountains, one million to buy up the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s territory, and two millions for fortifications; are not 
these sums more likely to be raised by a confederacy, assisted by the 
mother country, than by a number of detached provinces, and would not 
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the advantages that would accrue from thus developing the resources of 
the country conduce more, under a fair and equitable system of union, to 
the advantage of each part as a fragment of a whole, than to such part 
if it remained detached and isolated from the remainder ? 

Mr. Joseph Howe sketches a very gloomy picture of a North American 


hands of the Americans, and the result of such an agerandisement would 
entail not only the loss of North America, but also of Ireland; and 
| England, that now fights for empire, would be compelled to fight for ex- 
; istence. But this is raising up a ghost merely for the pleasure of exor- 
at | cising it. ..If the separate provinces of North America are not prepared 
to vote for a confederation apart from the mother country, still less is 
Great Britain desirous to see her vote for a nationality which shall not 
be colovial and British. Any scheme of confederation that can be ac- 
ceptable to all the parties concerned—colonial, provincial, and British— 
| must leave the provinces, confederated or not, so long as they can be 
held, British North America. If the majority are of the same opinion 
as the Hon. Joseph Howe, that the confederation of the provinces will be 
the signal of invasion, and of the dismemberment of the empire, matters 
will probably remain as they are; but it is sad to think that even justice 
cannot be allowed to take its course in Canada without the interference 
of another power, that the mere construction of a railway should be 
termed waving a red flag in the eyes of the American bull, and that o 
cement that union, which constitutes strength, should be regarded as 
signal for war. Do we live in days when right has no refuge in justice 
) or mercy, but depends on power solely? British America only exists, in 
| the eyes of these timid politicians, on the sufferance of the Yankees, whilst 
‘a million” of Fenians have, we are told, sprung up to give an aggressive 
turn to American diplomacy, and to hang like a war-cloud over the 
frontier. 

Armed men were reckoned in olden times by hundreds, then by 
thousands, by tens of thousands, by hundreds of thousands ; and now, in 
the face of the noble protest of all that are good and wise, by MILLIONS. 
Prussia is extending the basis of the North German army, its provinces 
| being now continuous from the Rhine to the Niemen. There is no break 

now in the power of Prussia. Austria is embodying the whole population 
of the empire, without distinction. Italy is beginning to lay the plans of 
her new force. Russia is calling more men into her depdts. France -is 
taking steps to augment the numbers of its forces, and to increase the 
readiness of its reserve. We cannot afford to stand by, idle observers of 
the portents of our time. We, too, must have our “ million” of defensive 
combatants. We cannot, as on the Continent, secure this million by 
universal liability to service, but our two national institutions—the 
militia and the volunteers—offer, if well organised, the best materials 
for a new and effective system ; the militia for the mass of our agricul- 
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for the well-to-do and leisured young men of all classes. All that is 


called upon to serve in the militia, unless he could show that he was 
enrolled as a drilled and effective volunteer. This, and an effective 
system of drill, without being onerous, or irksome, or injurious to the in- 
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dustrial interests of the empire, would ensure us a satisfactory army of 
defence. We should have our real million of armed men to oppose to the 
phantom million of Fenians. 

But this is not all; it is manifest that in the face of the ive 
spirit of the Americans, not only Great Britain, but the whole of the 
empire must be organised- upon military principles. Upon this all- 
important point we have various opinions in this country. Some are 
content to drift on without forethought or statesmanlike provision for the 
future; others would rather see the colonies dissolve the national con- 
nexion and set up for themselves ; others take even a still lower and more 
sordid view of the question, and think that we should need no army or 
navy at all if we had no colonies; others, and we rank ourselves among 
them, would cherish our colonies, just as we would any other outlying 
provinces of the empire. And more than that, as we have a source of 
strength in the multiplication of the race, and increasing its prosperity, 
as also in upholding a vast mercantile shipping interest, we would increase 
that strength by attaching these provinces more closely to the empire. 

We have granted to the colonies the system of representative and 
responsible government; why not also grant them those municipal and 
parochial organisations which, exercising authority within certain well- 
defined limits, have worked so well in England, and do a vast amount of 
valuable work which the general government could never overtake, or do 
so well if it could? But this is not all. Why not constitute them 
(always excepting crown colonies or foreign dependencies) an integral part 
of the empire by permitting them to send to the House of Commons one, 
two, or three members of their cabinets, according to their population, 
size, and relative importance? Many advantages would accrue from 
adopting such a system; we get rid of all questions about franchise, 
which would be a local arrangement. We are secure of men truly re- 
presenting the majority in each colony, as they would represent the 
cabinet and constituencies, and we should have complicated cases such as 
are constantly arising in the colonies—as, for example, confederation and 
colonisation in British America, the land question in Prince Edward’s 
Island, the defences in Canada, the tariff in Vancouver—the Maori ques- 
tion in New Zealand, and the “‘ tacking” question in Victoria, better and 
more ably explained before the parliament of the empire than in any 
number of official reports and documents, Nay, we would go further, 
and say that an infusion of colonial intelligence into our working legis- 
lature might be productive of much benefit by rousing the national in- 
telligence, and lifting it out of that interminable groove of local ques- 
tions, in which some narrow-minded statesmen keep it perpetually 
locked. A single night’s discussion, it has been justly remarked, in the 
House of Commons, with the most intelligent and best-informed colonial 
representatives there, would do more for the peace and order of the 
colonies than a year’s debate without them, and, as the Hon, Joseph 
Howe remarks, what more appropriate theme, for example, for British 
Americans to discuss than the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States? So great a change in our existing system would, no 
doubt, meet with at opposition—especially from the party who would 
cast off our vast colonial possessions; technical difficulties of all sorts 
will probably also be urged against the proposition, but as to any viola- 
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tion of the general principles upon which imperial legislation is based, it 
may be justly retorted that all legislation springs out of a series of com- 
promises, and in the present aspect of affairs, threatened as we are with 
an unavoidable dismemberment of the empire at any moment, we cannot 
enter upon a compromise too soon, the more especially if such a com- 
promise can be made at the same time to tend in an incalculable and im- 
measurable degree to the strength, the consolidation, the dignity, and the 
ity of the empire. 

Such a step having been taken in advance, the whole empire might 
then be treated as the British Islands are treated, every man being held 
liable to serve the Queen in war, and making every pound’s worth of pro- 
perty responsible for the national defence. Such @ novel proposition has 
not its origin in Great Britain. Coming from an Englishman, it would 
be held as so.selfish or utopian as scarcely to merit a moment’s considera- 
tion. It comes from a colonial statesman: the Hon. Joseph Howe has 
promulgated it in his able pamphlet, “ The Organisation of the Empire,” 
which is an effective antidote to the gloomy views entertained in his 
other pamphlet, ‘Confederation considered in relation to the Interests 
of the Empire ;” and Great Britain would be monstrously slow and in- 
different not to profit by the initiative thus taken from without, The 
following are some of the conclusions which Mr. Howe has arrived at 
upon this all-important subject : 

Great care should be taken that, in every province, a decennial census 
should be prepared under every possible guarantee for fulness and 
accuracy, and the information furnished by these returns should be 
digested and condensed so as to present at a glance a picture of the 
empire. The census would, of course, give, as the basis of legislation, 
the number of people, the value of real and personal property, the 
amount of exports and imports, the tonnage owned, new ships built, the 
number of mariners and fishermen employed. 

The information gathered by the last census may, for present use, be 
sufficient, and, if so, a bill making provision for the defence of the 
empire may be prepared to operate uniformly over the whole, and should 
be submitted simultaneously to all the provinces. It should provide for 
the enrolment of all the men, from sixteen to sixty, liable to be called out 
in case of war; for the effective organisation and training, as militia, 
of men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, year by year, in time 
of peace ; for fixing the quota, which, in case of hostilities anywhere, 
each province is to provide during the continuance of the war, the 
colonial government having the option to supply its quota by sendin 
regiments already embodied, or by furnishing volunteers from the seat 
of the country who might be better spared ; for incorporating these men 
into the British army with their regimental numbers, but with some dis- 
tinctive name or badge to mark their origin, as the ‘‘ Welsh Fusiliers” 
or “ Enniskillen Dragoons” are distinguished. They should be paid out 
of the military chest, and treated, in all respects, as British troops from 
the moment that they were handed over to the commander-in-chief. 

We pass over other points of organisation, as these are matters of 
detail which could be duly considered after the general principle was once 
admitted. 

By another bill, to operate uniformly over the whole empire (India 
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being excluded, as she provides for her own army), the funds should be 
raised for the national defence. This would be the experimentum crucis. 
It was a tax on tea that lost to us the American colonies. There is 
enough, the projector himself admits, to perplex and almost to deter from 
trying the experiment of an appeal to the colonies, yet it is so hopeful— 
there is so little to be lost by failure, and so much to be gained by suc- 
cess—that he would urge her Majesty’s government to give the question 
their grave consideration. At all events, the tax would not be forced 
upon any community. 

That it is the duty, and would be for the interest, of all her Majesty’s 
subjects in the outlying provinces fairly admitted to the enjoyment of 
the privileges indicated to make this contribution, I have not, Mr. Joseph 
Howe says, & shadow of adoubt. Without the protection of the fleets 
and armies of England, they are all defenceless ; without efficient organi- 
sation, they cannot lean upon and strengthen each other, or give the 
mother country that moral support which in peace makes diplomacy 
effective, and in war would make the contest short, sharp, and decisive. 
Besides, the overflow of labour and of capital into the colonies is to some 
extent checked by doubts as to the security of their future. If once 
organised and consolidated under a system mutually advantageous and 
universally known, there would be an end of all jealousies between the 
tax-payers at home and abroad. We would no longer be weakened by 
discussions about defence or propositions for dismemberment, and the 
irritation which is kept up by shallow thinkers and mischievous poli- 
ticians would give place to a general feeling of brotherhood, of confi- 
dence, of mutual exertion, dependence, and security. The great powers 
of Europe and America would at once recognise the wisdom and fore- 
thought out of which had sprung this national combination, and they 
would be slow to test its strength. We should secure peace on every 
side by the notoriety given to the fact that on every side we were pre- 

for war. 

Now let us see if her Majesty’s subjects, making these sacrifices and 
giving these aids, would be worse off, or would stand on a lower level, 
than the people of any other great empire with whom our pride might 
tempt us to challenge equality. We would have in all the provinces re- 
sponsible governments, independent courts and legislatures, a free press, 
municipal institutions, the entire control of our own revenues (the defence 
contribution being deducted), and the regulation of our trade, foreign 
and domestic ; and we should have the right of free discussion of inter- 
national and intercolonial questions in the House of Commons. What 
privileges are enjoyed by Russians or Frenchmen, or by the subjects of 
any European sovereign, that can be compared with these? Turning to 
the United States, and admitting the entire success of their political ex- 
periments, it must be confessed that, from the moment the colonies are 
permitted to send their accredited ministers, representing their parlia- 
mentary majorities, to the national council, we shall have attained a 
status that will leave us little or nothing to desire that they have achieved. 
In a pecuniary point of view, we shall be better off. (The pronoun 
we is sometimes used by tlie Hon. Joseph Howe in the sense of Great 

ritain, sometimes in that of the colonies. It is here used in the latter 
sense.) We should still retain ours (less the contribution for national 
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defence), and have in all the provinces a large fund available for local 
services and internal improvements. 

But suppose this policy propounded and the appeal made, and that the 
response is a determined negative? Even in that case it would be wise to 
make it, because the public conscience of the mother country would then 
be clear, and the hands of her statesmen free to deal with the whole 
— of national defence in its broadest outlines or in its bearing on 

case of any single province, or group of provinces, which might: then 
be dealt with in a more independent manner. 

But I will not for a moment do my fellow-colonists the injustice to 
suspect that they will decline a fair compromise of a question which in- 
volves at once their own protection and the consolidation and security of 
the empire. At all events, if there are any communities of British origin 
anywhere who desire to enjoy all the privileges and immunities of the 
Queen’s subjects without paying for and defending them, let us ascertain 
where and who they are—let us measure the proportions of political re- 
pudiation now, in a season of tranquillity, when we have leisure to gauge 
the evil and to apply correctives, rather than wait till war finds us un- 
prepared and leaning upon presumptions in which there is no reality. 

But, it may be asked, can such an empire as this, wanting the com- 
pactness of France, Russia, or the United States, ever be kept together, 
and so brought to yield to the guidance and control of any central autho- 
rity, as to be strong in war, anc in peaceful times mutually interested in 
a common name and in a simultaneous development? We may save our 
pains if this question cannot be answered ; but, after much reflection on 
the subject, I think it can, with as much certainty as any question can 
be answered that includes so many elements of speculation to which no 
positive test can be applied. 

A nation of soldiers like the Romans or the French would hardly have 
known what to do with such an empire as ours had Providence bestowed 
it as a gift. But to a nation of merchants, manufacturers, planters, 
fishermen, and sailors, its very extent, expansion, and diversity of pro- 
duction and consumption are its chief attractions. All that the sun 
ripens or the seas produce is ours, without going beyond our own 
boundaries. If a Zollverein, such as the Germans have, or free trade be- 
tween States, such as the Great Republic enjoys, be advantageous, we 
have them on the wider scale, and with a far larger population. The 
seas divide our possessions, it is true, but out of this very division grow 
our valuable fisheries, our mercantile marine, our lines of ocean steamers; 
and out of these our navy and the supremacy upon the sea, which, if we 
hold together, with cheaper iron, coal, timber, and labour than almost 
any maritime country, no other power can dispute. 

Besides, though in some respects our distant possessions are a source 
of weakness, on the whole they give strength and power. Through India 
we command the trade and almost control the policy of Asia; and even 
in America, which at this moment is held to be our weakest point, while 
we possess half the continent, with the provinces of British America and 
the West Indies, we control the North Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and have a power of offence, as well as the duty of defence, all along a 
frontier which no surveillance can possibly close against our trade ; and 
so it-is.in every quarter of the globe, the risks and costs of empire are 
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counterbalanced by the possession of political power and of great com- 
mercial advantages. While we act in concert these are the common pro- 
perty of us all, and I cannot believe that there is in a single province of 
the empire in which British settlers form a majority a disposition to break 
away from the honourable compact under which these advantages are 
mutually shared, or an indisposition to contribute towards their perpetual 
guardianship and protection. 

So important do we deem these suggestions, that we cannot avoid ex- 
pressing our conviction that, legislatively united to the colonies as pro- 
posed, more especially to British America, Australia, the Cape, and New 
Zealand, the colonies wedded to us by the gift of representation in the 
national councils and a general armament at home and abroad, Great 
Britain would arise, in one moment, from a state of comparative de- 
spondency to be one of the greatest powers on the face of the earth. 
Hitherto our colonies have, from what occurred with regard to America, 
been almost generally looked upon as communities which must necessarily, 
and as a matter of course, grow up under the wgis of Great Britain, 
which has to supply population in the first instance, and protection, 
credit, and government in the second, until they have so increased in 
numbers and wealth as to be able to throw off the mother country, and 
go alone like an infant that has come of age. But under a system such 
as is here proposed, the colonies would ever form an integral portion of 
the empire, the whole empire would grow with their growth, and share 
in their extended power and prosperity; instead of being a source of 
weakness, as some proclaim them to be, they would be a source of ever- 
increasing strength ; Great Britain would have an interest in furthering 
the foundation of new centres of population, and there are plenty of 
sparse lands in every one of our colonies—British America, the Cape, 
Australia, and New Zealand. If in ages as yet unseen one of the 
colonies should far outstrip the others, it might become the central seat 
of government, and London be superseded by Sydney or Ottawa, 
Graham’s Town or Wellington, or by some place as yet without a name, 
but it would still be Great Britain; and in the mean time, as the popu- 
lation and power of the colonies would be ever on the increase, so also 
would be that of the mother country under such a truly imperial system. 
Never had a country such a chance of peaceful aggrandisement as this 
empire has. Will it, as it did in the case of the United States, cast the 
chance to the winds for the want of unity, wisdom, enterprise, and 
decision ? 
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THE PRESENT HOUR. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


THE present hour—small fragment—speck of time! 
What human joy, what agony, what crime, 
It doth condense !—thought terrible, sublime ! 


This hour, to us so brief, perchance while flying, 
Earthquakes shake islands, towns in ruins Iying 
Thousands to life are springing, thousands dying. 


What multitudes this moment feast and drink, 
Or lightly tread the dance, nor pause to think! 
What multitudes shed tears, or, starving, sink ! 


How many in luxurious rooms recline 
On couches soft, while lamps above them shine, 
Listening to melting music, airs divine ! 


How many, the same instant, on the wave 
Are toss’d by storms—they shriek, but none can save, 
And, shrieking, sink in ocean’s greedy grave. 


What virtuous spirits sorrow, wrong’d, yj hg 
What hearts, long parted, meet, supremely blest ; 
What bitter, sad farewells pierce many a breast! 


F’en as these pulses beat, how many a sigh 
Of piety ascends ! how many an eye 
Is raised in meek devotion to the sky! 


F’en as these pulses beat, the murderer steals 
On his hush’d way—his deadly thought conceals ; 
He crouches, springs, the stroke of horror deals. 


Ring out, this hour, a thousand marriage-bells, 
Joy’s revelry for thousand christenings swells, 
Toll mournfully a thousand funeral knells. 


What countless lovers whisper, ‘neath the shade, 
Eternal truth !—alas! for many a maid, 
Uncounted hearts are breaking, love-betray’d. 


What floods and fires are raging, as we lean 
In calmness here! while, startling heaven’s serene, 
War’s thunder now may burst on many a scene. 


O’er desert moors what houseless wretches wend ! 
From beds of anguish what sad groans ascend ! 
What mothers o’er their dying offspring bend! 


All this, all this, while a few moments fly ; 
Moments, so full of fate, to Heaven that cry, 
Charged with all passions—bliss and misery ! 


We talk, feast, laugh, enjoy the sun’s glad light, 
But little dream what scenes, the dark, the bright, 
Are crowded in one hour’s eventful flight. 
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THE HEIR OF NESTLEBY. 
A Mysterious Tate or New Year’s Eve. 


CHAPTER I. 
A FAMILY HISTORY. 


“RaLpu, you must go to college next term,” said my father. “It 
is right that you should consort with your equals. I have written to 
have you entered at College, Oxford. The difficulties you will 
have to contend with will be great, for the allowance I can make you 
must, of necessity, be very small, but it will be sufficient to enable 
you to keep up the character of a gentleman, and, my boy, never forget 
your pride—your noble birth. The thought will enable you to stand 
aloof from the vain frivolities, the vices and follies of the age. A 
noble destiny is yet in store for our race. Nothing shall make me 
give up that hope, that firm belief. Do you firmly hold to it, my boy. 
Who knows but that it may be accomplished in you.” 

My father’s mind was, as the above remarks will have shown, 
thoroughly imbued with the belief that our ancestors were of high 
rank, and possessed of great wealth, and that we should some day 
recover the broad domains which were rightfully ours. This belief 
had as firmly been impressed on the mind of his father, and grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, as on his own; indeed, undoubtedly on 
the minds of our ancestors as far back as we could trace them. My 
father, Ralph Haggerstone, inherited a small property in a wild part 
of Cornwall, not far from the sea-coast. It had descended to him, 
neither enlarged nor decreased, from a Ralph Haggerstone, who was 
the possessor in the time of Charles II. The only documents we 
possessed showed that it had previously been purchased by a certain 
Andrew Ramsay, and had by him been legally transferred to our 
ancestor, the first Ralph Haggerstone. There could be little doubt 
that the impression as to the past greatness of the family, and our 
future destiny, was derived from this Andrew Ramsay. He had pro- 
bably, impressed the idea on the mind of our ancestor, and cha 
him to transmit it with equal force to his successor, and thus it had 
been handed down to the present time. Though we lived in so remote 
a part of England, the name of Andrew Ramsay, as well as our own 
name, made us turn oureyes northward for the solution of the mystery ; 
but we discovered so many families of Haggerstone on the Border, in 
Scotland, in Northumberland, and Yorkshire, that we considered it 
useless to attempt tracing a connexion with any of them. Before my 
father’s time the means of communication between Cornwall and the 
north were so infrequent and difficult, that the task was looked upon 
as still more hopeless. There was an idea that certain papers which 
had been alluded to by Andrew Ramsay, which would have elucidated 
the mystery, were in existence; but though searched for in every 
direction they could not be found, nor could we discover that any 
attempt had been made by our ancestors to trace out the family from 
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which they had descended. They seem all to have been remarkably 
steady, grave, upright men, highly respected by all around—their 
chief characteristic their conviction of their own noble lineage. The 
excess of their pride made them courteous and obliging to their 
neighbours. Although the property was scarcely larger than that 
possessed by an ordinary yeoman or small farmer, by the strictest 
economy and self-denial they had been enabled to hold their position 
as gentlemen, to accumulate a considerable amount of money, and to 
ally themselves in marriage with ladies of good family and education. 
It was a remarkable fact that only one son and one daughter from 
generation to generation had ever survived their infancy, and that son 
was the eldest, and named Ralph. The sons had received a liberal 
education, but had entered no profession, and returned to cultivate 
the paternal estate. The daughters had married well, or died highly 
res d old maids, not a whit behind their brothers in their belief of 
their noble ancestry, nor less anxious to support the dignity of the 
family. My generation formed no exception to the rule. My mother 
had died young, leaving my father, myself, and a daughter Margaret, 
or Margery, as she was invariably called. A very lovely dear little 
creature was my sister Margery. She was, however, like the rest of 
our race, proud of her supposed noble descent, and, I believe, had the 
most wealthy cotton lord, ironmaster, brewer or distiller in Great 
Britain or Ireland, made her an offer, she would disdainfully have re- 
fused him. That was Margery’s chief fault, if fault it was. I loved 
my little sister very much, and thought her one of the sweetest 
creatures in existence. J must say a word about myself. I was of a 
somewhat romantic, fanciful temperament, which had contributed to 
make me keep aloof from my companions at school, besides that 
scarcely acknowledged feeling that they were my inferiors in birth 
and manners, which had been instilled into me from my earliest days. 
Had I not been taught at the same time to be courteous and kind to 
all persons of every degree, I should have been as generally disliked 
as oo that I was liked by the majority of my acquaintance. I 
loved Nature under all circumstances—to wander alone through the 
woods, along the streams, across the hills, and over the green meadows ; 
but more especially did I delight in her in her sterner mood, when I 
would hasten to the sea-shore to listen to the roar of the tempest, and 
to watch the wild waves dashing furiously on the stern rocks, which 
sent them back, baffled and confused, in showers of foam. I took no 
little interest in antiquarian lore, and would travel miles on foot to 
examine a newly opened barrow, or to visit a ruin. My knowledge 
might not have been very deep, but it was sufficient to make me 
humble, to desire to gain more information, and to comprehend what 
was said by those more deeply versed in the matter than I was. 

I had not been idle at school, and had read some time with a private 
tutor. Such were the qualifications I possessed when I went up to 
the university. The boy is the father of the man. I did not kee 
myself entirely aloof from the men of my own college, but I mix 
very little with them in their amusements—indeed, in those which 
were productive of expense I could not join—consequently I got, I 
suspect, among many the character of being of a somewhat proud, 
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unsocial disposition, at the same time that I had friends and supporters 
among the undergraduates, and I can only say that when I did go into 
society I did my best to make myself agreeable, and gave full vent to 
a vein of humour which I undoubtedly possessed. With the fair sex 
I was generally a favourite, for I always treated them with that defe- 
rence and attention which I consider is their due, and I possessed, I 
may venture to say it, the geod looks for which my ancestors were re- 
markable. Thus much for myself. I had attained the mature age of 
twen.y years without having felt the slightest sensation of love. I 
cannot say that this was surprising, as I had not met many girls whom 
I considered ordinarily pleasing. They were either plain, or too fast 
or too slow, or too grave or too volatile, or too evidently determined 
to attract, or too learned or too ignorant—or, at all events, they pos- 
sessed qualities which I disliked, or did not possess those I liked. 
Still I was not at all insensible to female beauty, and felt that all I 
required was to see the object on whom I could worthily place my 
affections to fix them there for ever. It was the way of my family ; 
they all had married young, and the men had generally survived their 
wives. 


CHAPTER II. 
AN ADVENTURE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, 


Tre long vacation I generally spent in Cornwall, but the Christmas 
one was usually passed with some friends or in reading with a tutor, 
for the journey was a long one to take in those days at that time of 
the year. ° 

I had a particular friend, Jack Hasleden. His tastes were very 
similar to mine; not that he was a bookworm ; indeed, a stouter 
borderer never drew broadsword to make a raid on his foes than my 
friend Jack—or Jock, as he was more familiarly called, for he hailed 
from the north country. He and I agreed one summer to make a 
walking tour, to strike north-west into Wales, and then to make our 
way down south through Somersetshire and Devonshire into Corn- 
wall. We had been tramping it for a couple of weeks with our knap- 
sacks on our backs, and were among some of the most romantic 
scenery of Wales, when we met with an adventure. We were pro- 
ceeding along a road which wound round the side of a mountain. On 
one side, the cliffs rose sheer up above our heads; on the other, was a 
rocky precipice with a foaming torrent roaring beneath. The road 
rose steeply before us. Suddenly our attention was attracted by the 
sound of wheels, and looking up, we saw an open carriage drawn by a 
couple of horses dashing down at a fearful rate. There was no driver 
on the box, but as the carriage approached we saw that there were 
two people inside. Already the horses were fearfully near the preci- 
pice ; the slightest swerve to one side might hurl the carriage and its 
occupants over the precipice to inevitable destruction. The travellers 
saw their danger, but could do nothing to avert it. Our fear was that, 
in endeavouring to save them, we might cause the catastrophe we were 
anxious to prevent; still the horses must, at all hazards, be stopped— 
that was certain. Jock and I ran over to the edge of the precipice, 
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where, fortunately, some shrubs enabled us to take our stand, and we 
oe oureelves to spring at the horses’ heads, and to guide them 
to the opposite side if we could not stop them. In the carriage was a 
lady—a young and handsome lady, a second glance showed me—and 
an old gentleman. She sat with her hands clasped, not attempting to 
leave her seat. He apparently was unable to do so; he seemed re- 
signed to whatever might occur. On came the carriage. My fear 
was that before it reached us it might be carried over the precipice. 
The critical moment drew near. By myself I felt that I could do 
little, but Jock’s broad shoulders and weight would tell when we came 
to seize the horses’ heads. The danger to ourselves was very great, 
for should the horses plunge over the precipice we should be carried 
with them. The occupants of the carriage saw that we were prepared 
to assist them. The look the young lady gave us nerved my arm. 
The horses’ heads were close to us. We leaped up and seized them. 
To have attempted to stop them would have been vain. All we could 
do was to spring on with them, urging them to the opposite side of 
the road. Then we hung on to them with all our might. Our weight 
told on them. They would have been glad to stop if they could. A 
short level was before us, then the road descended as steeply as before, 
with a still less guarded precipice on one side and several sharp turns. 
We tugged and tugged at the animals’ heads. They began to slacken 
their speed. This encouraged us to persevere, for I, at all events, was 
almost overcome. At length, just before we came to the commence- 
ment of the descent, they stopped. 

“Thank you, sirs—-thank you,’ said the old gentleman, leaning 
forward, and as cool as if nothing unusual ‘had happened. “ You have 
saved my daughter’s life and mine, and I wish to show my gratitude, 
but I find words too weak to express it. You will render us a further 
service if you will accompany us back to the hotel where we propose 
stopping. What has become of our driver I do not know ; he was on 
the point of mounting the box when he was thrown down, and we 
have seen nothing of him since.” 

We, of course, on hearing this, undertook to search for the man 
after we had seen the gentleman and young lady in safety. She all 
this time had said nothing, but she looked her gratitude. Her fear, 
though she had behaved so courageously, had evidently deprived her 
of the power of utterance. We led the horses carefully down the 
steep; then on for three mile or so, till we reached a small hotel 
built for the accommodation of visitors to the mountain. As I 
handed the lady out of the carriage, I thought that I had never seen 
a more lovely countenance. She uttered a few words in a low voice 

ressive of her gratitude for the service we had rendered her and 
her father, and passed on to the only private room which the landlord 
could devote to their use, ail the others beimg engaged. Having pro- 
cured a cart, and a boy to bring back the driver should he be hurt, we 
started off to fulfil our promise. We had a longer drive than we ex- 

d, for we went some way beyond where we first saw the carri 

fore we found the driver. He had crawled to the side of the road 
under the cliff, and was fast asleep. He seemed to us, as we lifted 
him into the cart, to be completely tipsy. If not, he was in some ex- 
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traordinary sort of fit. The cart was a rough one, and as we were 
afraid of shaking him, in case he should be in a fit, we made the boy 
drive slowly down the hill, while we walked by his side, Our con- 
versation very naturally was on the subject of the event which had 
just occurred, and the charms of the young lady. Jock did not seem 
to admire her as much as I did. I confessed myself smitten—over 
head and ears in love. I had never seen any one so enchanting. 

“ We shall see, old boy. Perhaps a little further acquaintance may 
dispel the illusion,” said Jock, who was somewhat of a philosopher. 

was certain of the contrary—that the more I saw of her, the more 
I should admire her. 

“ She will have recovered by the time we get back, and I hope that 
we may spend a delightful evening in her society,” said I. 

We pushed on as fast as we could go, eager to see our new friends 

in. On reaching the inn, we found the landlord on the watch for 
us. He said that he had been commissioned by the lady and gentle- 
man we had rescued to express their great regret at having been com- 
pelled to go on the next stage, that he could not offer them the ac- 
commodation they required, and that a pair of horses having come in 
to return immediately, they had indeed no choice but to go on, or to 
run the risk of having to remain all night without proper rooms. He 
finished his explanation by putting a note into my hand. It was 
written in pencil in a lady’s hand, on fine note-paper, such as the inn 
was not likely to furnish. A strange thrill shot through my veins as 
I touched it. Why, I could not tell. I would not have told Jock on 
any account. 

“What a pity,” he calmly remarked. “I should like to have seen 
them again. However, Ralph, see what the note says.” 

The note ran thus : 

“Sir David and Miss Arbuthnot present their compliments to the 
gentlemen who, at the risk of their own lives, so gallantly preserved 
theirs from almost certain destruction, and regret that they have at 
once to go on to Trygellert, where they expect to meet some friends. 
If the two gentlemen can come on to that place it will afford very 
great satisfaction to Sir David and his daughter personally again to 
express their gratitude, but if not, they beg that they will leave 
their address with the landlord, who will forward it when sent for.’ 

The note was written in a hurry in the carriage, when the lady and 
gentleman had given up all hopes of our speedy return. I was for 
setting off at once, but to this Jock strongly objected. In the first 
pore. we were very hungry ; but what did I care about hunger? We 

ad been on our feet all day. Night was coming on, and promised to 
be very dark ; a storm, too, was threatening, and we might lose our 
way ; indeed, it was very evident that oug only wise course was to 
stay where we were, wrapped up in our cloaks on chairs before the 
bar-room fire. A comfortable supper materially contributed to recon- 
cile us to our disappointment, and by the time we might have per- 
formed half of our distance to Trygellert, down came the rain with a 
force which would have drenched us to the skin in a few minutes, and 
made us utterly unpresentable to the old gentleman and his daughter. 
“That would not have mattered,” observed Jock. “I dare say 
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mine host at Trygellert would have Jent us garments. He is, if I re- 
collect rightly, rather stout, so that we should certainly have been 
able to get into them.” 

The idea of thus presenting myself before the beautiful Miss Arbuth- 
not was one to which I could not have reconciled myself. I was there- 
fore glad that we had not made the attempt to proceed. I dreamed, 
though, all night about her, mixing her up strangely with my sister 
Margery, to whom’'she was, indeed, not unlike, though taller and 
slighter. We were ata ball. I led her out to dance. In the midst 
of an interesting conversation, the figure of the dance required her to 
move from my side. Suddenly, when I expected her to return, she 
had vanished. I hunted about for her everywhere. She was nowhere 
to be seen. While continuing my search, I awoke with my back aching 
from the uncomfortable wooden chairs. The storm continued for 
some hours the next day. We at length, however, rather against 
Jock’s wish, set out for Trygellert, but had not got far, when the 
driver of a chaise we met informed us that the old gentleman with the 
young lady had ordered their carriage to start directly the rain should 
cease, and that they must by this time be a long way from the place. 

“Well, that settles the point,” exclaimed Jock. “You wooed 
Ralph, 1 did not at all like the notion of running after those people 
to be thanked by them. If they had been a couple of old dowagers 
we should have done the same. I am glad to escape the bother. The 
girl is pretty, there is no doubt about that, and I should have liked 
to have seen her again.”’ 

With secret unwillingness I was compelled to turn my back once 
more on Trygellert. We continued our tour, and at length reached 
my Cornish home, where Jock, as my friend, was warmly welcomed. 
Whatever he might have thought of Miss Arbuthnot, he certainly 
seemed to admire Margery, and to make himself very happy in her 
society. So much so, that I had a hard matter to get him back to 
Oxford at the commencement of the term. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ANTIQUARIAN. 


We had been back at Oxford a few weeks when I was introduced 
by one of the masters to an old gentleman, a Mr. Ullathorne, as a 

rson likely to be able to assist him in some antiquarian researches 
which he was desirous of making in Oxford and its vicinity. I, of 
course, was very glad to make myself useful to him in my spare hours 
in a pursuit in which I took so great an interest. I found him a 
devoted antiquarian, and not only very well informed and entertain- 
ing, but thoroughly kind and good natured. He stayed on day after 
day, and most of my evenings were spent at his rooms at the hotel. 
I was not very fond of talking of my family history, but he finally 
drew it from me, with an account of our present circumstances, and 
the traditions which we cherished. 

“ Haggerstone! Haggerstone!” I heard him repeating to himself. 
“Well, that is curious! I must look into it. Shouldn’t be surprised. — 
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Well, Mr. Haggerstone, you must come and pay me a visit as soon as 
you can at my place in Northumberland. It is a curious old house— 
rather big for a bachelor like myself, it must be allowed, and I am 
obliged to shut up some dozen or more of the rooms, and even then a 
stranger might lose himself. They say, indeed, that there are more 
occupants than the world outside supposes ; however, that is all non- 
sense, of course. At all events, Nestleby Tower is a curious place, 
and well worth a visit. Besides, I shall be truly glad to see you.” 

So kind and pressing an invitation I was very anxious to accept, 
and wrote to my father, who advised me by all means to do so, re- 
marking, as an additional reason, “In the north, Ralph, remember, 
lies the solution of our family mystery.” I had long promised to pay 
Jack Hasleden a visit at his paternal home, and I accordingly offered 
to go to him first, and then to return to Nestleby Tower. 

“T must only bargain that you come to me before the termination 
of the old year. I should like you to commence the new one under 
my roof,’’ Mr. Ullathorne wrote to me in reply. 

“T should like to have had you stay longer with us,” said Jock. 
However, you must do as the old gentleman wishes, and I know that 
he is very particular. Besides, you can come back’to us. I could 
drive over to fetch you; it is no great distance. I will send a horse 
on overnight, and do it easily. We shall have our grand winter ball ; 

ou must not miss that on any account; all the rank, fashion, and 

auty of the county will be there. Better fun than poring over 
dusty parchments and fusty relics. Could never see much sense in 
them ; however, you know more about the matter than I do.” 

Since my return to Oxford I had constantly been expecting to hear 
from Sir David or Miss Arbuthnot, but no letter had as yet reached 
either of us. We had left our Oxford address instead of our home 
abodes. 

“They have probably forgotten all about the matter,” observed 
Jock, when I expressed my surprise at not hearing from our friends. 
“Took us, I dare say, for two apprentices, or artisans in search of 
work. The chances are, we never hear anything more about them.” 

I thought differently. I also made all the inquiries in my power 
as to who Sir David Arbuthnot was, and where he lived. 

The term at last came to an end, but not a word had reached me about 
the Arbuthnots, and a feverish anxiety to hear from them, which I 
could not control, possessed me. I had been looking forward to the 
commencement of the Christmas vacation as eagerly as a schoolboy 
does to his holidays, in the hopes that something during the time 
would turn up to enable me to discover them. 

In high spirits Jock and I set out for the north. We reached 
Hazlerigg Hall without any adventure, though somewhat in a frozen 
state from having sat so many hours on the top of a coach. I was 
warmly welcomed by his family, and a very pleasant time I had of it. 
He had a number of nice sisters, and two or three pretty cousins 
staying in the house, and several young men and others rode over from 
different places in the neighbourhood. I never spent a more merry 
Christmas Day, and I own that I began to repent of my promise to 
spend New Year’s Eve with Mr. Ullathorne. Jock urged me to write 
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and excuse myself. They were to have a dance at Hazlerigg on that 
night, to dance out the old year, and sports and games of all sorts. 
His pretty sisters and cousins backed him, but I resisted all their 
blandishments and his temptations. I had promised to go, and could 
not think of ‘disappointing the old gentleman. It would annoy him 
excessively if I did so. With all his kindness and urbanity, he was 
evidently very precise and punctilious, nor was he a person likely to 
overlook any want of respect to himself. All I would do was to 

romise if 1 could to return for the county ball, or as long a time 

fore it as I found possible. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NESTLEBY TOWER AND ITS PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 


Jock drove me in his buggy part of the way towards Nestleby 
Tower, and I then transferred myself and portmanteau.to a yellow 
— which looked as if it was built expressly to be stopped by 

ighwaymen, or to break down and deposit its living freight in the 
middle of a mill-stream, or in some other equally romantic and dis- 
agreeable position. 1t was nearly dark when the post-chaise stopped 
before a large gate with massive pillars on either side. A little old 
woman came out of a lodge, almost concealed by the now leafless 
branches of the trees among which it nestled, and inquired what I 
wanted. 

“Ts this Nestleby ?”’ I asked. 

“ And where do you come from ?” she inquired, in a queer cracked 
tone, with a broad Northumbrian accent. 

I told her. 

“ And have ye come on a visit to Master Ullathorne at this time o’ 
the year ?” she asked, in a still odder tone, without even offering to 
open the gate. 

“ Yes,”’ Ianswered. “I conclude, then, that this is Nestleby, and 
that he is at home ?” 

“Ay, that to be sure he is, and you must be the young gentleman 
he expects,” she observed, at length opening the gate. 

There was snow enough on the ground to make the trees, as I 
drove through a long, almost interminable avenue, stand out in bold 
relief, their long leafless branches stretching across the road in every 
=— fantastic form, some looking like an army of grotesque giants 

rawn up in battle array, while in the distance were seen skirmishers 
engaged in separate combats. The wind sighed among the trees, and 
strange cries and groans and suppressed shrieks struck on my ear ever 
and anon as I drove on, and it was some time before I could persuade 
myself that they came from the decayed branches as they swayed to 
and fro in the breeze. Now the carri drove into a hollow, where 
the trees met so closely overhead that it would have been difficult a 
little later to see our way, and the hollow sounds of the wheels with 
that of rushing water showed that we were passing over a rude bridge 
of some sort. Now we ascended a steep, and drove on for some dis- 
tance, and we made several small descents, and many twists and turns, 
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before we came in sight of the abode of my old friend. By the dim 
twilight which yet remained I saw that it was a building of consider. 
able extent and evident antiquity. Tall gaunt trees grew close up to 
it on either side almost to the af of the wide moat by which it was 
still surrounded. A lofty tower arose near the centre, with lower 
ones at the corners, covered with ivy. “ Perhaps in broad daylight 
it may wear a more habitable appearance,” I thought to myself. Not 
a light was to be seen at any of the windows, and it had certainly a 
most sombre, uninviting look about it. The chaise drove over the 
drawbridge and entered under a doorless archway a flagged court- 
yard, where it stopped before an entrance door, so it seemed, as far as 
I could judge by that light. 

“Do you intend to stop here, or to go back to Harwick to-night ?” 
I asked the postilion, as he stood at the carriage door, after he had 
given two or three nervous pulls at the hall bell-handle. “ You can, 
I doubt not, be accommodated here.”’ 

“Oh no, sir, thank you, I want to be off at once while I can see 
my way out of this,” he answered, in a peculiar tone. “ I had hard 
work coming here ; even the cattle didn’t like it altogether. I wouldn’t 
stop here to-night by no manner of means.” 

1 was about to ask him the reason for his objections, when the hall 
door opened. A bright light streamed forth, and a respectable butler 
and footman appeared, the one to take my portmanteau, and the other 
to usher me into his master’s presence. I paid the postilion, who, 
eae the footman’s proffered hospitality, mounted his horse, and 
drove off at a rapid pace. 

Mr. Ullathorne seemed highly pleased to see me. I found him 
seated in a dark oak-panelled study, surrounded with books and papers, 
while numerous curious articles lay scattered about on several tables 
in different parts of the room. 

“J am truly glad that you have come, Haggerstone, and deeply 
obliged to you, too, for having sacrificed your own amusement for the 
sake of a solitary old bachelor like me,” he said, after he had made 
the usual inquiries about my journey, and how I had previously 
passed my time. “I know the Hasledens of Hazlerigg; very plea- 
sant, hospitable people, and you must have passed an agreeable week 
with them. However, I hope to find some amusement here for you 
suitable to your tastes.” 

I thanked him, and said that I was sure in so fine an old place as 
Nestleby Tower I could not fail of finding abundance to interest me, 
besides the pleasure of his society. He seemed gratified at what I 
said, and observed : 

“ Our days close in here more quickly than yours do in the south, 
and as we have an hour or more to wait for dinner, and as you pro- 
bably are not tired, I will introduce you to one of the chief lions of the 
place—the picture-gallery. I have ordered it to be lighted up, that 
you may see it to advantage. I cannot undertake to give you the 
histories of all the personages you will meet there at the time, but 
we may get through some of them in the course of the evening. It 
will take us, however, many evenings before we could get through the 
whole catalogue. I am myself only very distantly related to my pre- 
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decessor, who, however, having no nearer connexion, made me his heir ; 

ly also, I believe, in consequence of the interest I took in the place. 

till I do not feel, I must confess to you, that I am the rightful heir, 

and there are some curious legends relating to the ag which 

have more effect on me than my reason approves of. In fact, I have - 

been made to feel, in a mysterious manner, more than once, that I am 
not master.of my house.” 

What my old friend meant I could not clearly understand, and just 
then the butler appeared with candles to light us to the picture- 

ery. 
Ofer passing from the outer to an inner hall, we ascended a broad 
easy flight of oak stairs with richly carved banisters, and dark paint- 
ings of historical subjects and full-length portraits hung up on the 
walls and reaching to the ceiling. A gallery of the same sort ran 
along the width of the hall. We then entered a long wide corridor 
or passage, with the doors of bed-chambers on either side, in one of 
the first of which, which was open, I saw a pleasantly blazing fire, and 
my portmanteau and hatbox carefully deposited. The end of the 
corridor led to a lofty gallery, which ran, it seemed, from one side of 
the building to the other. The walls were covered with paintings. 
Some were historical, battle scenes and other subjects, but they were 
mostly full-length, life-like portraits. In old-fashioned brackets pro- 
jecting from the walls were placed wax-candles, which perfectly 
ighted up the gallery, and produced a very pleasing effect. 

“ ] have my reasons for not telling you the names of the people or 
their deeds, good or bad, as I wish you to form your opinion as to 
their characters,” he observed, as we entered the gallery. 

We walked slowly along it, looking up at the portraits as we 
passed. We had not got far, when I stopped suddenly before one, 
struck with the extraordinary resemblance it bore to my father. I 
remarked this to Mr. Ullathorne. 

“Ah!” he said, looking hard at me; but he made no further ob- 
servation. 

I fancied that I recognised myself in another portrait, but I thought 
the notion too absurd to mention it, though I saw Mr. Ullathorne look- 
ing at me, and then at the portrait, several times alternately. 

“I conclude that he sees some resemblance,” I thought. 

However, far greater was my astonishment when I reached a portrait 
which, at first glance, I fancied like my sister Margery, but on a 
second I saw might have passed as the real portrait of Miss Arbuthnot. 
There was her graceful figure, her auburn locks, every feature of her 
lovely countenance, with a tinge of the melancholy I had observed 
when speaking to her. I could not help remarking on this to my 
host, telling him at the same time of our adventure in Wales. 

“A daughter of Sir David Arbuthnot’s did you say? That is 
indeed strange. The limner’s art is truly one of magic power,” he 
observed. 

“She surely was good as she was beautiful,” said I. 

“That she was. Her fate, too, was not unhappy, though she had 
many trials and sorrows,”’ was the answer. 

e stood before the portrait of a lady, tall and dignified, with raven 
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locks, Soaking black eyes, and an imperious brow, the impersonification 
of determined and remorseless will. It might have served as a repre- 
sentation of Mrs. Siddons in Lady Macbeth. 

“ Who is she ?” I asked, after having stood silent for some time 
before the portrait, whose gleaming eyes, basilisk-like, attracted me, 
while the countenance was one which I could not look on without a 
feeling of dread and dislike. 

“She was the wife of a lord of Nestleby, and the cause of the de- 
cadence and ultimate disappearance of the family—for I will not say 
extinction—an evil-minded and an evil-doing woman, as you will 
with me in thinking when you hear her history. But I will not tell 
it to you here. Do you observe how she follows us with those piercing 
eyes, as if she was listening to every word we are saying? However, 
x is safe enough up there against the wall at present. That was her 
husband we passed just now, and who you fancy bears a resemblance 
to your father. Why they were not hung up together I do not know, 
except that, as they were known to bear each other no love in their 
lifetime—at least, in their latter days—it might have been considered 
mockery to place them side by side.” 

“ But there is a lady by his side, young and beautiful. Why, it 
must be another portrait of the one I admired I thought so like my 
sister, or rather the Miss Arbuthnot I spoke to you of.” 

“ Ah, yes, undoubtedly. That is of course a portrait of the lord’s 
first wife. She was young and amiable, beautiful as you see. She 
i young, leaving two children. About their history I will tell you 

-and-by.” 

"Thus rc passed on from portrait to portrait, of barons bold and 
ladies fair, the one in suits of armour or costumes more curious than 
elegant, the other in rich silks and brocades and laced ruffs, stiff and 
starch in the extreme. I was surprised that my old friend did not 
dwell more particularly on the histories connected with them, nor 
indeed mention their names, as I expected he could have done. He 
merely remarked this was John or Hugh, the sixth, or eighth, or tenth 
baron; he was present at Bosworth Field, or the fatal fight at Wor- 
cester, or he was one of those who took a part in Chivey Chase, or 
some renowned border foray, or led a band of warriors to the 
Holy Land. There were portraits of persons allied by marriage or 
friendship to the family, several of the ladies either of royal or noble 
descent, while of the barons, knights, and esquires, few were there who 
had not played some part in our country’s history. Both men and 
women were in general remarkable for their good looks. A large 
number of them also, judging by the richness of their costumes, must 
have moved in the most courtly circles of the land. 

At one end of the gallery were arranged a large collection of suits of 
armour, lances, shields, and swords, while in a pyramid in the centre 
were the entire accoutrements of a considerable body of men-at-arms, 
and which had, I concluded, been kept ready to equip the retainers of 
the baron. Our inspection of the pictures was interrupted by the 
deep sound of a gong which reverberated through the galleries, and 
which my host informed me was to announce that dinner would soon 
be on the table. He therefore led the way back along the corridor to 
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the chamber near the top of the stairs which he had destined for my 
bedroom, and hospitably looking round to see that I had hot water, 
desired me to ring the bell should I require anything, and left me to 
arrange my toilet for the evening. 

The room and furniture were equally old fashioned. The walls were 
of dark oak panelling, with a few pictures hung against them, and there 
were richly carved cabinets and tables and chests, also of dark oak. The 
hangings and other ornaments were in character, heavy and massive, 
all bright colours being carefully excluded, except that here and there 
gilding had been introduced with good effect. The four-post bed, with 
its richly carved and gilt woodwork and a sombre hangings, 
looked more fit, I thought, for a monarch than for an Oxford under- 
graduate. I quickly got ready for dinner, and, not knowing whether 
or not to expect another summons from the gong, took a richly chased 
silver lamp and descended the stairs, intending to find my way to Mr. 
Ullathorne’s study. I must have taken the wrong turning, however, 
for on opening what I supposed to be the door of the study, I found 
myself in a large and lofty hall, or saloon rather, through which a sub- 
dued light was suffused from several lamps attached to the walls. 
There were rows of narrow high-back chairs and benches, and at one 
side a recess for an orchestra, while the floors, uncarpeted, were 
smooth and polished as ice; in fact, it was a well-appointed ball- 
room. I could not help making a glicé across it: I was very young 
and full of spirits, it must be remembered. On reaching a bow- 
window and looking out, I saw by the lhght which gleamed from, I 
concluded, the picture-gallery or the room I was in, a wide, open, 
grassy space within the circuit of the moat, it seemed, and banks 
rising on the farther side. “The old tilting-yard of the castle,” I 
thought to myself. “I'll ask Mr. Ullathorne if I am right in my 
conjecture.” Supposing that dinner would be ready, 1 soon chasséd 
back to the door, and was not long in finding my way to the part of 
the mansion with which I was acquainted. It was evidently a very 
large one, in which a stranger could easily lose himself. I met the 
butler, who, with a profound bow, said that he had gone to my 
chamber to conduct me to the withdrawing-room, where his master 
was waiting for me. I scarcely expected to be treated with so much 
ceremony ; however, it did not spoil my appetite. I found Mr. Ulla- 
thorne in a handsome drawing-room, seated before a blazing fire, 


glancing over a daily paper. There was little of the antiquary about | 


him or the room just then, and he appeared the well-bred courteous 
old country gentleman doing the honours of his house. He at once 
began to discuss some subject’ mentioned in the paper, and we were 
still talking it over when dinner was announced. It was served in a 
small dining-room, or rather breakfast-room, ornamented with armour 
and arms of various countries, statues, and busts and vases. A butler 
and two footmen stood ready to attend on us; indeed, I had never 
before been honoured with so much state and ceremony. 

“JT am sorry that I have been unable to ask any friends to meet 
you, Mr. Haggerstone, but circumstances imperatively prohibit my so 
doing,” said my kind host. “However, I do not, I assure you, at all 
times keep myself aloof from the society of my neighbours, and I hope 
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before you leave me that I may have the satisfaction of making you 
known to many of them.” 

I had been on the point of asking him the meaning of the ball-room 
being lighted up, but when he said this it struck me, boy that I was, 
that he intended an agreeable surprise, and expected a number of the 

oung people of the neighbourhood to dance out the old year, and that 
he m8 be disappointed if I told him that I had already discovered 
his secret ; I therefore, of course, said nothing on the subject. I felt, 
however, very glad that I had dressed in my best evening costume. I 
did not care or think much about good cookery in those days, but we 
had, I thought, an excellent dinner and no lack of wine, for the butler 
came round and filled our glasses whenever they were empty. My old 
friend was certainly not an anchorite in his habits; he drank my 
health and welcomed me cordially to Nestleby, as was the custom in 
those days. As soon as the cloth was removed he begged me to draw 
in to the fire, before which a small table was placed with decanters and 
glasses on it. The servants then withdrew, and we were left to our 

rivate conversation. It was not long before my host dropped into 
Sis favourite subject, and gave me numerous details of matters con- 
nected with the family of the ancient possessors of Nestleby, to which 
I listened with as much interest and attention as I possibly could 
exert, but I occasionally, I confess, lost the thread of his discourse. I 
had been driving from an early hour through the keen air in an open 
carriage for several hours, the fire was very hot, and I possibly might 
have imbibed more wine than I was accustomed to do; indeed, I was 
very glad when the butler appeared with coffee, and Mr. Ullathorne 
proposed that we should go back to the drawing-room. I then walked 
about and did my best not to appear sleepy, but I saa that I suc- 
ceeded but badly, for my kind host observed at length, 

“T see, Haggerstone, that you are tired, and as we keep early hours 
in this house, 1 will ring for your candle, and have you shown to your 
room. If you were to go alone, you might miss it.” 

I thankfully accepted his proposal, and was conducted in due form 
by the stout butler bearing a couple of candles before me to my 
chamber. 


CHAPTER Y. 
A NIGHT OF MYSTERY. 


Tue servant showed me first into a dressing-room, opening into the 
large bedroom, where there were washing apparatus and the other 
necessaries of a gentleman’s toilet. He then requested me to divest 
myself of my outer garments, of which, having offered me an ample 
dressing-gown of rich silk, he took charge. A small silver lamp burnt 
in the bedroom, and shed a soft subdued light throughout it, rather 
conducive than otherwise to sleep. I said my prayers with a clear 
conscience, sprang into bed, and was soon asleep. How long I had 
slept I know not, when I was awoke by the suppressed murmur of 
human voices, mingled with the sound of innumerable footsteps and 
the rustling of silk. The sounds, however, were so gentle and subdued, 
that, had I not suddenly found myself rather wide awake, I should 
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not, probably, have remarked them. At first I thought that they pro- 
ed from something moving in my room, but, looking round it, I 
found that I was mistaken. So strange did the sounds at length ap- 
that I rose from my bed, convinced that if they were not created 
within the chamber, there must be something stirring just without it. 
The lamp I spoke of enabled me to find the door. I gently opened it. 
I then saw a spectacle which fully accounted for the strange sounds 
which had ab me. The corridor was brilliantly lighted, and was 
crowded with ladies and gentlemen in rich costumes, court suits of 
various ages, and suits of armour, all wending their way down the 
broad flight of stairs towards the ball-room I had entered in the 
evening. I was not long in recognising many of the portraits I had 
seen before dinner, and about which my host had been discoursing. 
The proud step-dame, with the countenance of Lady Macbeth; the 
last baron, with an amiable expression of feature, passed close to me; 
but I was more especially attracted by seeing the two fair and beau- 
tiful ladies, one of whom bore so striking a resemblance to Miss 
Arbuthnot. They and many others, scarcely inferior to them in 
beauty, went smiling by, attended by gay cavaliers, uttering soft 
nothings into their not unwilling ears. “They are evidently bent 
on dancing the old year out and the new year in, as my friends at 
Hazlerigg are doing,’ I said to myself; and the whim seized me 
suddenly that I would join them. “It will never do, however, to go 
out in my present scant garment,”’ I thought, looking at my bedgown. 
“Scarcely decent or respectful, considering the young and beautiful 
ladies of the party.” I hurried into the dressing-room, intending to 
ut on my evening suit, when I recollected that the butler had taken 
it away with him. I was vexed, for I expected some amusement by 
joining in the revels, and was quite rested, and disinclined to sleep. I 
then bethought me to look into some of the chests I had observed. 
The lid of the first I went to opened immediately, and, much to my 
satisfaction, I found it contained several suits of gentlemen’s clothes 
of bygone days. I quickly selected a suit which I thought would fit 
me, and, putting it on, found that it did so to perfection. There were 
cases also inside with the appropriate wigs and swords. When dressed, 
as I passed a mirror in the room I thought that I looked altogether 
a very perfect cavalier of the middle ages, and very like one of the 
oung gentlemen whose portraits I had observed in the afternoon. 
ell satisfied with my appearance, I sallied out to join the gay and 
glittering crowd. Even now some were still passing. I followed 
them as they led the way, according to my expectations, to the ball- 
room. It was crowded with the various personages I had seen in the 
picture-gallery. They were whispering to each other, and moving 
about here and there, and all seemed very much interested; but I 
heard no music, nor were any of them actually dancing. As I entered 
the room, to my surprise I was affectionately greeted, as if I belonged 
to them. I was not long in finding the young lady I had so greatly 
admired. I addressed her, and she appeared to me to be much pleased 
with my attentions. 1 saw musicians coming into the orchestra. They 
had odd-looking instruments, and I cannot say much for the style of 
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music they produced, but it seemed to satisfy the generality of their 
hearers. My companion seemed inclined to dance. [led her out; but, 
dissatisfied with my own part of the performance—for I knew nothing 
about the figure, and could only imitate others—I was glad to take a 
turn with her round the room. As we passed the window, I looked 
out, and was surprised to see in the space before it a body of men-at- 
arms drawn up, and several knights on horseback armed cap-a-pie, with 
lance in hand, charging furiously at each other. Often they passed and 
repassed. Now one was overthrown, now another, and squires came 
and pulled them out of the lists. “Yes, they were very fond of that 
sort of employment; in fact, they did little else, except occasionally 
make a foray over the border,” observed my companion. I was glad 
at last to sit down by the lady’s side. It seemed to me, from her 
manner, that she had some matter of importance to communicate. 
Her voice was very low and sweet, and her eyes were fixed with a 
liar expression on me as she spoke. 

“You are one of us—one by blood, one by descent,’’ she said; “I 
may therefore reveal to you secrets which have never yet been told 
to mortal ear.” 

I was astonished, I must own, by her prelude, but of course very 
much interested. I begged her to go on, and assured her that I was 
all attention. I cannot give her narrative, if so it may be called, for 
being ignorant of certain points to which she alluded, it appeared to 
me rather confused. I only know that the more I looked at her the 
more I admired her. I thought her the most beautiful creature I had 
ever seen. I will not use the term in existence, for even then I had 
some doubts about that matter. 

“ Yes,” she continued, “a great crime has been committed by one 
of our race, and for that crime all in any way connected with us have 
been punished, and will continue to receive the punishment until 
restitution has been made. You think that we are enjoying ourselves 
here. Far from it; our spirits are heavy, our hearts sad. We seem 
to talk, and smile, and joke; but our smiles are feigned, our talk but 
gibbering, and our jokes platitudes. They might, possibly, have been 
considered no better in former days. However, we have a satisfaction. 
It has been in making this mansion a most disagreeable residence to 
all who have no right to occupy it, or who do not desire to discover 
the lawful, and, as we know, still existing owner—the true lineal 
descendant of our race. The present worthy occupier has been allowed 
to remain on unmolested because he both entertains an earnest desire 
to find the rightful heir, he takes a deep interest in our race, and has 
in all things done his best to meet our wishes, which have been con- 
veyed to him from time to time, and which, like a sensible man, he 
has understood.” 

“ All that I comprehend clearly,” I replied. “ He has had the hall 
prepared, and the tilting-court kept up.’ 

“Yes; before that we had to wander about the mansion and about 
the grounds in a way annoying to ourselves and thoroughly unplea- 
sant to the living inmates,” she answered. 

“ But the crime of which you speak—what was it? The rightful 
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heir—who is he ?” I asked, hurriedly, for I had a feeling that some 
interruption might occur, and that I might lose the important in- 
formation. 

“Listen, then,” she said. “I have already given you all the early 
history of our race.” 

She hadn’t; at all events, I had not comprehended it, but I con- 
sidered that it would be a breach of good manners to say so. She 
continued : night 

“You see yon tall dame, with what a malignant glance she eyes us 
as she passes. She was the baron’s second wife, and bore him a 
numerous offspring. Of the beauty of the first lady I will not speak 
— it was said to be considerable.” The lady looked modestly down on 
the ground. “On her amiable qualities I will not dwell, but I know 
that she was devotedly attached to her dear lord, and to his two children 
the pledges of their love. Her noble lord showed for her, too, 
affection and tenderness rarely equalled. Scarcely, however, had her 
only boy, the little Ralph, the heir of his father’s lordly domains, reached 
his second year, ere she was snatched away to the world of spirits. 
Her lord’s grief was excessive and sincere, but urged by friends, and 
attracted undoubtedly by the magnificent beauty of the daughter of a 
neighbouring noble, 4 contracted a second marriage. There! there! 
See, she would destroy us both if she could; but, happily, she has 
no power to injure the living or the dead: The baron soon found out 
her character, and the lamentable mistake he had made, but could not 
help himself. The whole of the deep gushing affection of his warm 
heart, which he could not bestow on his evil, unlovable wife, he gave 
to his first-born infant son. This excited her jealousy to an un- 
governable degree. She could not bear the thought that one not her 
son should inherit the baron’s title and estates. She gave birth toa 
son, and as soon as the child was born, if not before, she resolved on 
the destruction of the young heir. Among the retainers was one she 
fixed on as the instrument to carry out her evil designs. He was the 
piper of the family, and, from the expression of his countenance, his 
manners, and his supposed disposition, she conceived that he would 
be a ready tool in her hands. She therefore paid him great atten- 
tion, and, as she fancied, entirely won his confidence. It was not, 
however, for some time that she ventured to disclose to him her pro- 
jected crime. He had the wit to appear no way surprised or horrified. 
He merely asked quietly whether she desired him to carry it into 
execution, stating that he was ready to execute her wishes. The 
reward he left to her generosity, only bargaining that it should be 
oa beforehand. In her delight at being able so easily to carry out 

er plans, she promised him a large reward, He said that he should be 
satisfied, and fixed on the early days of the coming summer to com- 


mit the crime, when he proposed to carry the child far out to sea and 
to sink it in the waves. Now he not only played the piper, but he 
was a minstrel and a man of sense and trust. He was unwilling to 
betray the lady, and yet he knew enough of her to be certain that, if 
he had refused to execute her project, she would have found other 
means of carrying it out. He therefore resolved to bear it far away 
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out of her power, and to await her death before he attempted to restore 
the heir to its own again. The proposal for drowning the boy pleased 
the lady, and she directed the piper to put it into execution as soon 
as he could make the amps arrangements. The proposed time 
arrived ; during the absence of her lord the child was carried off, and 
she triumphed in the sup success of her plan. Instead, however, 
of destroying the child, the faithful piper carried him far out of the 
lady’s reach to a distant partof England. There he resided, intending 
undoubtedly to restore the heir in due time to his rightful inheri- 
tance ; but man proposes, God disposes. The baron was so over- 
whelmed with grief at the loss of his eldest boy, and suspecting, per- 
haps, that his lady was the cause of his death, that he lost his reason, 
leaving his estates to be entirely governed and managed by that wicked 
woman his wife. The piper, informed of the state of things, was 
afraid of bringing back the heir; and when the baron partially re- 
covered and became the father of many more children, she had so 
completely gained the control over him and everybody else—a power 
which she maintained to the very end of her life, and she lived to an 
extreme old age, as other wicked people have done—that the piper 
died before the opportunity he had so long wished for arrived. He 
left, however, a document containing ample proof of the truth of the 
history I have given you, and that the heir not only grew up to man’s 
estate, but had a son and daughter, and , 

“ What was the name of the piper, and of the heir whose life he had 
reserved ?” I asked, in a hurried tone, interrupting the young lady, 
or a new light just then began to dawn on me. 

“We don’t mention names here,” she answered, in a mysterious 
tone, putting her finger to her lips. “I regret that I cannot tell 
you more, but that I must leave to your wits to discover. See, also, 
the company are moving out of the hall, and, for obvious reasons, it 
would not do to be left behind,” 

I assented to this, and, gracefully offering my hand according to the 
fashion 1 saw adopted by others, for tucking one’s partner’s arm 
within one’s own was evidently not the thing to do, I conducted her 
after the rest of the crowd, who were trooping up-stairs. We went 
past my room, along the corridor into the picture-gallery, when what 
was my astonishment, and, indeed, I may say horror and amazement, 
to see all the fine ladies and gentlemen step into the massive frames, 
my lovely partner among the rest, and become flat as pancakes! So 
overcome was I, that I hurried out of the gallery, somehow or other 
found my way into my chamber, stripped off my antique costume, 
tumbled into bed, and hid my head under the bed-clothes. 
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CHAPTER Vie 
THE DENOUEMENT. 


Twe next morning I could not help giving my kind host an account 
of the extraordinary occurrences of the night. He smiled significantly. 
“T am not surprised at it,” he said. “You have, then, an inkling 
of the truth and of the circumstances I hope, ere long, to be ina 
= to communicate to you. I may tell you that I believe you 
ave been in the company of your ancestors all the night, for un- 
doubtedly you are descended from the heir who was carried off by the 
faithful piper, Andrew Ramsay. The original owners of this mansion, 
and the estates attached, were Haggerstones, and it is therefore very 
clear to my mind that you, or rather your father, is the rightful 
owner of the property.” 

I was silent for some time, lost in astonishment at the extraordinary 
information I had received. 

“It is very generous in you to say so, seeing that, if such is the 
case, you might be deprived of the property,” I observed at length. 

° Not at all, my young friend,”’ he answered, laughing. “ Legally, 
you have not a shadow of a claim. Without my aid you could not 
even prove that you are descended from the Haggerstones of Nestleby, 
and the time has long elapsed which would enable you to claim a right 
to the estate. Law and right don’t always go together. However, I 
possess a letter, discovered while groping about the old house, ad- 
dressed by Andrew Ramsay to his master frem Cornwall, detailing 
all the circumstances you have heard, and which, by-the-by, I told you 
about last night, but you were too sleepy, I suspect, to comprehend 
what I said. That letter was, there can be no doubt, never deli- 
vered, or the baron would have acted on it. Indeed, I feel sure that he 
died without being aware that bis eldest son was still alive.” 

“ Yes, I see the justice of your remarks, and fully understand all 
you say,” I replied, my spirits somewhat falling from the height to 
which they had just before risen. I was again silent. Suddenly I 
looked up, and said, “ But that beautiful young lady with whom I 
danced, who told me all these things—I feel as if I should never fall 
in love with anybody else, so completely did she come up to my idea 
of perfection—who was she ?” 

“Why, from your description, Ralph, I suspect that she must have 
been your ancestress—your great-great-great—never mind how many 
greats—grandmother, and as a man mustn’t marry his grandmother, 
I suppose that he mustn’t marry his great-great-grandmother, or any 
other ancestral relative; so you will have to live a bachelor like me. 
However, for your consolation, I can inform you that her sister 
married an Arbuthnot, an ancestor of the present Sir David; so that 
I have no doubt the Miss Arbuthnot you spoke of inherits her beauty 
and virtues, and if you can win her, I suspect that you will find hera 
more satisfactory wife than the lovely dame with whom you appear to 
have danced in the new year last night. Ha! ha! ha!’ And the 
old gentleman leant back in his chair and laughed heartily. 
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T can only further say that I spent a very pleasant and amusing week 
with him, and should ies remained longer had not Jack Hasleden 
driven over to carry me away. They had some fresh ee come to sta 
with them, for whom they wanted me, he said, to help make s 

was rather late in entering the drawing-room after dinner had been 
announced, and was told by Mrs. Hasleden to give my arm to a young 
lady, at whom I hads time to look before I had to follow the 
married ladies. out of the room. What was my astonishment to 
behold the very features of the phantom lady I had so admired at 
Nestleby! I could scarcely speak, and I think my arm must have 
trembled. I looked again. No. They were still more attractive, 
with the advantage of a rich colour in the cheeks. She was no other 
than Miss Arbuthnot herself, whose life I had the credit of having 
assisted to save. We of course had a great deal to say to each other, 
and to ascertain how it was that we did not receive a note she had 
written to us. 

Sir David was wee in a few days, I heard. Of course I made 
hay while the sun shone, and to good effect, I flattered myself. 

I had actually made up my mind to peor feeling sure that the 
young lady would accept me in spite of my slender fortune, when I 
got a note from Mr. Ullathorne requesting me to go over to see him. 
I found a lawyer and two other gentlemen with him. He was rather 
ill and feverish, I thought. 

*‘T have made up my mind, my dear Ralph, to make over this pro- 
perty to you, or rather to your father, at once. He is, as I have said, 
the rightful heir ; of that lam convinced, though all the courts of law 
in the kingdom would not make him so. The necessary documents 
have been drawn out, which in the presence of these witnesses I 
hereby sign, seal, and deliver to you, my young friend. All I ask for 
is a guiet room in the old house, which T may look upon as my own to 
the end of my days.” 

I hope that I felt and said everything which I ought to have felt 
and said in return for the generous gift. I need scarcely say that Sir 
David threw no impediments in the way of my marriage with his 
daughter, and that whatever my readers may think about the phantom 
ball I took a part in on that New Year’s Eve, we have had, I can assure 
them, the salons lighted up on many subsequent ones, and filled with 
a merry, joyous collection of substantial young ladies and gentlemen, 
while not the shadow even of a ghost or goblin has been seen in the 
house since we came into possession. 
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ABOUT LADY NEEDLE AND CAPTAIN PEN. 


A PIECE OF PURPLE-PATCHWORK. 
By Francis Jacox. 


- Some one has somewhere said, that to Captain Sword and Captain 

Pen we must add the Lady Needle, to complete the number of the ruling 
ers. 

The t paper has to deal simply with what Captain Pen has been 

in the habit of saying about the Lady Needle—in her most lady-like 

occupation, for the most part, of what is par excellence recognised ag 

ladies’ work. 

Captain Pen has often expressed himself with something of envy of 
the solace that needlework supplies to its familiars, in hours of solitude, 
and anxiety, and depression. Sometimes he has, like Cowper, gone the 
length of winding thread for the workers, and found himself the better 
for it. Thus we find the bard of Olney more than once or twice in- 
forming his clerical correspondents—Unwin and Newton—in a descrip- 
tion of the way he fills up his time, “In the morning I walk with one 
or other of the ladies, and in the afternoon wind thread. Thus did 
Hercules and Samson, and thus do I ; and were both those heroes living 
I should not fear to challenge them to a trial of skill in that business, or 
doubt to beat them both.”* A paragraph of small-talk in another letter 
begins : “ We were sitting yesterday after dinner, the two ladies and 
myself, . . . one lady knitting, the otger netting, and the gentleman 
winding worsted, when,’ &c. &c. How important a part in Cowper’s 
domestic economy and happiness the needles of Mrs. Unwin played, his 
tender tearful stanzas To Mary have left on record for all time : 


Thy needles, once a shining store, 

For my sake restless heretofore, 

Now rust disused, and shine no more, 
My Mary! 

- . » * 

But well thou play’dst the housewife’s part, 

And all thy threads with magic art 

Have wound themselves about this heart, 
My Mary! 

Society, observes our best of essayists on social subjects, does not 
assume for women that background of hard work whieh gives to men’s 
social idleness the pretence of relaxation; and ‘thus listlessness, in- 
activity, and folding of the hands in women is a painful anomaly to their 
idlest male friends, and acts upon them like a cold hearth or lukewarm 
coffee.” { Compare or contrast with this a passage in one of Jeffrey’s 
letters to his sister: “I often think the occupations of a lady—high as 





* Cowper to Rev. William Unwin, Jan. 19, 1783. 
t+ Cowper to Rev. John Newton, March 29, 1784. 
_} Essays on Social Subjects, First Series: On Busy People. . 
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that title places the honoured bearer—are of a more servile nature than 
that of a man, and retain some traces of the genius of those days, when 
all the drudgery of the household was the amusement of its mistress, 
The employments of all men who are not mechanies are chiefly exertions 
of the mind. Those of the ladies, are, in general, displays of mecha- 
nical ingenuity ; and the wife of a lawyer, of a divine, and a poet, re- 
semble, in their occupation, the industry of a weaver or a tailor more 
than that of her husband.” For his part, Jeffrey confesses his astonish- 
ment at womankind being able to continue so long in what he calls a 
state of inaction.* His clerical comrade and collaborateur, Sydney 
Smith, was apt to take another view of the subject: “I wish I could 
sew,” he once exclaimed, looking round on a group of ladies at work: 
“TI believe one reason why women are so much more cheerful, generally, 
than men, is because they can work, and vary more their employments. 
Lady used to teach her sons carpet-work. All men diaght to learn 
to sew.”+ So the poet Gray, discussing the practical problem of a man’s 
knowing how to employ himself—to find one’s self business being, he is — 
persuaded, the great art of life—makes this remark: “I say a man; 
for women, commonly speaking, never feel this distemper; they have 
always something to He time hangs not on their hands (unless they be 
fine ladies) ; a variety of small inventions and occupations fills up the 
void,"and their eyes are never open in vain.”{ Cowper, as we have seen, 
essaved to take a share, such as it was, in the business of the ladies’ 
work-table ; and many a masculine idler is fain to imitate, in some sort, 
the custom of Mackenzie’s Count de Montauban, of whom Julia de 
Roubigné writes, that “he will sit for an hour at the table where I am 
working, with no other amusement than that of twisting shreds of my 
catgut into whimsical figures.”§ Rousseau systematically took to a more 
serious kind of business: “ Quand j’étais 4 Moitiers, j’allais faire des 
lacets chez mes voisines ; si je retournais dans le monde, j’aurais toujours 
dans ma poche un bilboquet, et j’en jouerais toute la journée pour me 
dispenser de parler quand je n’aurais rien 4 dire. Si chacun en faisait 
autant, les hommes deviendraient moins méchants, leur commerce de- 
viendrait plus sir, et, je pense, plus agréable.”|| Later in the turbid 
course of his Confessions, Rousseau recurs to the subject. He found the 
bavardage inactif of social life insupportable. Talking, arms crossed, 
about the weather,—or, worse still, the interchange of empty compli- 
ments,——was to him a punishment beyond endurance. So, “je m’avisais,” 
he repeats, “ pour ne pas vivre en sauvage, d’apprendre a faire des lacets. 
Je portais mon coussin dans mes visites; ou j’allais, comme les femmes, 
travailler & ma porte et causer avec les passants.”"] This, and this alone, 
it seems, enabled Jean-Jacques to put up with Pinanité du babillage, and 
to pass his time without ennui among his confessedly amiable and witty 








* Life and Letters of Lord Jeffrey, vol. ii. p. 6. 
Tt Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith, vol. i. p. 359. 
Gray to Dr. Wharton, June 22, 1760. 
Julia de Roubigné, by Henry Mackenzie, letter vi. , 
“ Enfin,” adds Jean-Jacques, “que les plaisants rient s’ils veulent, mais je 
soutiens, que la seule morale a la portée du présent siecle est la morale du bilbo- 
quet.”-—Les Confessions, livre v. 
{ Deuxieme partie, livre xii. 
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voisines. Not all their amiability and wit conjoined would otherwise 
have availed to save him from being bored. Seated among them with a 
lace-pillow of his own, to keep his fingers nimble, he was himself again, 
and could hold his own against the fairest of the fair. 

A striking enough Head-Centre-piece would Rousseau thus make, in 
Armenian attire, in a picture such as Joanna Baillie paints, where 


——Blooming maids from silken work-bags pour 
Like tangled seaweed on the vexéd shore) . 
f patchwork, netting, fringe, a strange and motley store : 
While all, attempting many a different mode, 
Would from their shoulders hitch time’s heavy load.* 


As apt a scholar we may suppose him as Shenstone’s Elvira, when, some- 
times, as Fancy spoke the pleasing task, 


She taught her artful needle to display 

The various pride of spring; then swift upsprungT 
Thickets of myrtle, eglantine, and rose : 

There might you see, on gentle toils intent, 

A train of busy Loves; some pluck the flower, 
Some twine the garland, some with grave grimace 
Around a vacant warrior cast the wreath. 

"Twas paint, *twas life !t 


just as in the approved pattern of Miss Linwood’s handiwork, in 
Leicester-square,—to name a distinguished modern; else one =e 
date back to Homer’s Helen, whom at her loom in the palace Iri 
found, 


The — web her own sad story crown’d: 
The Trojan wars she weaved (herself the prize) 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes.§ 


The lady Valeria, in Shakspeare’s “ Coriolanus,” after rallying Vo- 
Jumnia and Virgilia (who upon their entry, according to the stage direc- 
tion, ‘sit down on two low stools, and sew”) on being manifest house- 
keepers—which she, their sprightly visitor, is not—and after curtly 
criticising their workwomanship, “ What, are you sewing here! A fine 
spot, in good faith ;”—endeavours with all sorts of arguments and wiles 
to draw the younger lady out of doors, and fling aside with becoming 
disdain the needlework that makes too good a housewife of her. ‘* You 
would be another Penelope: yet, they say, all the yarn she spun, in 
Ulysses’ absence, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. Come; I would your 
cambric were sensible as your finger, that you might leave pricking it for 
pity. Come,”|| &c.—Recounting piteously the gifts and graces of Des- 
demona, now doomed to death, Othello forgets not this distinction : ‘ So 
delicate with her needle.”"—And to take one other illustration from 
Shakspeare, we have a scene and an act opening with Queen Katharine 
“and some of her women at work,” in the Palace at Bridewell, when the 
two cardinals enter, upon business with her, “a poor weak woman, fallen 





* Joanna Baillie’s Poems, p. 19; edit. 1842. 
t+ Shenstone cannot have intended a play upon words here; in any case, how- 
ever, the contiguity of spring and sprung both looks and sounds awkward. 
i Shenstone’s Poems: Love and Honour. § Iliad, book iii. 
q Othello, Act IV. Sc. 1. 


Coriolanus, Act I. Sc. 3. 
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from favour,”—and she greets them at their entrance with the significant 
remark, ’ 

Your graces find me here part of a housewife ; 

I would be all, against the worst may happen.* 


It was not the fault.of Katharine’s mother, Isabella of Castile, as we 
shall see anon, if Henry’s discarded consort was not from the first a per- 
fect needlewoman. 

Dryden compliments the noble lady to whom he dedicates his Tales 
from Chaucer on her emulation of the wife of Ulysses, in her lord’s 
absence : 

——even absent, he 
Employs the care of chaste Penelope. 
For him you waste in tears your widowed hours ; 
For him your curious needle paints the flowers ; 
Such works of old imperial dames were taught ; 
Such, for Ascanius, fair Eliza wrought. 


Penelope herself is a picture for all time—sitting pensive in humble state 
before the palace portals : 


Lowly she sate, and with dejected view 
The fleecy threads her ivory fingers drew.t 


Thomson discriminates between work and ladies’ work, where he depicts, 
in his Castle of Indolence, bevies of fair dames, of high degree, the pale- 
faced court of languid Beauty, who, 


—should they a vain show of work assume, 
Alas! and well-a-day! what can it be? 
To knot, to twist, to range the vernal bloom ; 
But far is cast the distaff, spinning-wheel, and loom.§ 


Work it is called, all the same; and mighty admiration is sometimes 
lavished on the needlewoman for her exemplary diligence, at least if she 
be young and good-looking, like Lady Jane in the Ingoldsby Legends, 


her tambour-frame before her, with care 
Embroidering a stool or a back for a chair, 
With needlework roses, most cunning and rare, 
Enough to make less gifted visitors stare, 
And declare, where’er 
They had been, that they ne’er 
In their lives had seen aught that at all could compare 
With dear Lady Jane’s housewifery—that they would swear. 


Not that this particular dame was above the meaner sorts of work; for 
when Mr. Barham introduces us to a kinsman and hanger-on of hers, 
Captain Dugald MacBride, of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, it is in a vis-d- 
vis of this kind : 


And there he’d be sitting, 

While she was a-knitting, 
Or hemming, or stitching, or darning and fitting, 
Or putting a “ gore,” or a “ gusset,” or “ bit” in.|| 








* King Henry VIIL., Act IIL Sc. 1. t To the Duchess of Ormond, 
i Odyssey, bk. xvii. § Castle of Indolence, canto i. st. 71. 
A Legend of the Reign of Queen Anne. 
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No wonder the sterner sex have sometimes tried to learn to sew, under 
such auspices. Dr. Johnson himself once essayed knotting. “TI once 
tried knotting,” he tells Boswell over the breakfast-table ; “‘ Dempster’s 
sister undertook to teach me; but I could not learn it.” Boswe.: 
“‘ So, sir, it will be related in pompous narrative, ‘Once for his amuse- 
ment he tried knotting; nor did this Hercules disdain the distaff.’ ” 
Jounson : “ Knitting of stockings is a good amusement. As a freeman 
of Aberdeen I should be a knitter of stockings."* Once and agai in 
his tales and essays the great doctor condescends to touch on needlework. 
His Pekuah, in “ Rasselas,” narrating to the princess her melancholy 
hours in the Arab’s fortress, where the diversions of the women were 
only childish play, sentimentally observes: “Their business was only 
needlework, in which I and my maids sometimes helped them: but you 
know that the mind will easily straggle from the fingers, nor will you 
suspect that captivity and absence from Nekayah could receive solace 
from silken flowers.”*+ In one of his moral essays, again, the same 
didactic moralist declares, that for his part, whenever chance brin 
within his observation a knot of misses busy with their needles, he con- 
siders himself as in the school of virtue ; and though he confesses himself 
to have no extraordinary skill in plain work or embroidery, he yet looks 
upon their operations with as much satisfaction as their governess, be- 
cause he regards them as providing a security against the most dangerous 
ensnarers of the soul, by enabling them to exclude idleness from their 
solitary moments, and with idleness her attendant train of passions, 
fancies, and chimeras, fears, sorrows,and desires. “* Ovid and Cervantes 
will inform them that love has no power but over those whom he catches 
unemployed ; and Hector, in the Iliad, when he sees Andromache over- 
whelmed with terrors, sends her for consolation to the loom and the 
distaff.” : 

A contemperary writer, who has achieved no small kudos as essayist 
on social subjects, discussing that vexed question, the over-education of 
women, answers his own question, “ What ought all young ladies to 
learn?” by saying that they ought, first, to speak and write English 
correctly, and to read it aloud clearly and fluently ; and next, to do plain 
needlework. “It is a great mistake to think that wealth can supersede 
the necessity for this. In the first place, this is the most feminine of 
occupations ; next, it affords even the stupidest person an opportunity of 
doing one thing well without being attracted by the display that usually 
attends excellence ; and lastly, it is a most valuable preparation for inter- 
course with the poor.”§ 





* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, April 7, 1778. 

t The History of Rasselas, ch. xxxix. 

~ The Rambler, No. 85; Jan. 8, 1751. 

§ As regards the poor themselves, it is insisted that the one great thing that 
girls in a humble class ought to be taught, is plain needlework ; and that lady who, 
after thinking seriously how most to benefit her sex, established prizes for excel- 
lence in darning stockings, is held to have got to the root of the matter. “ As it 
is, most female servants could no more darn stockings than they could write an 
epic ; and yet, even when at school, they spend hours on hours in cobbling bits of 
muslin into broderie We have heard of persons who attempt to put down 
fancy-work among the poor by ridiculing it; but this will never do. Fancy-work 
is a smart thing; and it is pleasant to be smart. The poor are perfectly aware that 
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Michelet, in giving point to the contrast he draws between the scan- 
dalous disorder of the royal household of Charles VIII. and the ex- 
emplary order, Heaven’s first law, of that of Lewis XII. and Anne of 
Britanny, observes of the latter: “Celle-ci, tout entourée de dames 
graves, de demoiselles austéres, filant ou brodant tout le jour, tenait éco!e 
de sagesse.”* In a subsequent chapter the historian of France pictur+s 
Charles V. in his cradle, rocked by his good aunt Margaret the Flemini, 
as she sings him to slumber, while she is working at the shirts of ti}> 
Emperor Maximilian. “Exemples touchants pour le monde! Margwf- 
rite cousait ; notre Anne de Bretagne filait, comme la reine Berthe.’ 
And he adds elsewhere a good word for Maximilian’s daughter aforesai, 
“la bonne couseuse de chemises, Margot, comme elle s’a i ; 
méme.”t Isabella of Castile was even more distinguished than Anne 
Britanny as a royal needlewoman, who went to “work” with a wil 
She used to visit the nuuneries in person, “taking her needle or dista, 
with her,” writes Mr. Prescott, and endeavouring by her conversatio’ 
and example to withdraw the sisters from the low and frivolous pleasure 
to which they were addicted.§ Elsewhere the same historian of he 
reign tells us of Isabella, that, having no turn for light amusements, sh 
sought relief from the cares of state in some useful oecupation appropria’ 
to her sex; and that she left ample evidence of her skill in this way, : 
the rich specimens of embroidery, wrought with her own fair hands, wi' 
which she decorated the churches. ‘“ She was careful to instruct h 
daughters in these more humble departments of domestic duty ; for sl 
thought nothing too humble to learn which was useful.”|| Her majes’ 
was the woman to have said ditto to my Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
dictum: “I think it as scandalous for a woman not to know how to w 
a needle, as for a man not to know how to use a sword.”"f No sympattf 
had either dame with the scorn of Tasso’s Clorinda for your (in a doub 
sense) homekeeping women and very notable housewives: 










She scorn’d the arts those seely women use, 
Another thought her nobler humour fed ; 
Her lofty hand would of itself refuse 
To touch the dainty needle, or nice thread.** 


Many a miss in her teens is apt to be of Clorinda’s mind; only with 
riper years they reform, like Mrs. Southey (Caroline Bowles), if not for 
e same reason : 





their fancy-work is not so good as ladies’ fancy-work, but it is much smarter than 
none at all; and they are not to be tricked into distrusting their eyes by the plea- 
santry of a woman who wears everything that wealth can command. But the 
discipline of a school can be made absolute; and girls, if they attend at all, should 
be made to go on until they can do every kind of plain work thoroughly well.”— 
Essay on the Over-Education of Women. 

* Michelet, Histoire de France, t. vii. p. 281. + Ibid., p. 307. 

t Ibid., p. 317. § Prescott’s Hist. of Ferdin. and Isab., pt. ii. ch. v. 

|| “If we are to believe Florey, the king wore no shirt but of the queen’s 
making.” If this be taken literally, then, as Mr. Prescott suggests, King Ferdi- 
nand’s wardrobe must, “ considering the multitude of her avocations,” have been 
indifferently furnished.—See Prescott, vol. iii. p. 171; 5th edit. 
qray M. W. Montague to the Countess of Bute (her daughter), Jan. 28 

S.), 1753. 3 
** Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered (Fairfax), book ii. st. xxxix. 
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Me more delighted, in the fairies’ haunts 

To sport, like them an airy gleesome sprite, 
Than, prisoner of an hour—e’en that too long— 
The needle’s task monotonous to ply. 

But I have lived to — the humble art, 

To number with the — of my life 

Those quiet evenings, when with busy hands 

I plied the needle, listening as I wrought 

(By that mechanical employ, more fixed 
Attention apt to rove) to that dear voice 
Which from some favourite author read aloud.* 


Nor is that the lady’s only or most pronounced avowal of distaste for 
needlework, in nearly all its branches: 


Unwelcome hour, I ween, that tied me down 
Restless, reluctant, to the sempstress’ task. 

Sight horrible to me, th’ allotted seam 

Of stubborn Irish, or more hateful length 

Of handkerchief, with folded edge tucked down, 

All to be hemmed, ay, selvidge sides and all. 

And so they were, in tedious course of time, 

With stitches long and short, “ cat’s teeth” yclept ; 
Or jumbled thick and thin, oblique, transverse, 

At last, in sable line imprinted grim. 

But less distasteful was the sampler’s task ; 

There green and scarlet vied ; and fancy claimed 
Her privilege to crowd the canvas field 

With hearts and zig-zags, strawberries and leaves, 
And many a quaint device ; some moral verse 

Or Scripture text inwrought ; and, last of all, 
Last, though not least, the self-pleased artist’s name.t 


Some of the technical details in the foregoing lines remind one of Mr. 
Slick and his study of success in life. ‘* Now suppose I call on a lady, 
and see her at rugwork, or worsteds, or whatever you call it. Well, I 
take it up, coolly, and say, This is very beautiful, and very difficult too, 
for that is the double cross stitch with a half slant, and then suggest 
about tent stitch, satin stitch, andso on; but above all I swear her stitch 
is the best in the world, whatever it is, and she looks all struck up of a 
heap, as much as to say, Where on airth did you larn all that?” And 
where did he learn it? the Attaché is asked. ‘From mother,” he re- 
plies: “when she was a gal, rugwork was all the edication female 
women had, besides housekeepin’, so in course she talked for ever of the 
double cross stitch, with the half slant, the fine fern stitch, the finny 
stitch, the brave bred stitch, the smarting whip stitch,” and ever so 
many other stitches; “and it’s a pity,” adds Mr. Slick, with a play upon 
words more characteristic than tasteful, “‘they hadn’t a stitch to it, 
Squire, for one half on ’em have had all their natur’ druv out of them 
and no art put into them, ’xcept the art of talking, and acting like 
fools.”t—Some ten or twenty years before Sam Slick was popular, Allan 
Cunningham had wtih om 4 of the entire neglect which had befallen the 
art of needlework in England,—the art of tapestry and embroidery, the 





* The Birthday, by Caroline Bowles, p. 35. 
Ibid., p. 30. 
The Attaché; or, Sam Slick in England, ch. xxxv. 
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labours of the graphic loom, and all those curious manipulations which 
“employed the well-pricked fingers of the dames of old.” Hartley 
Coleridge demurred to this charge of entire neglect ; observing that if 
the ladies no longer indeed worked battle-pieces, or Scripture-pieces, or 
naked gods, in worsted, mohair, or silk,—still there were to be seen 
flowers, fruit, and birds of gorgeous plumage, lions, tigers, and giraffes, 
growing daily beneath their hands ; and, he protests, “ very pretty they 
are. We have watched-their progress many a time. We can remember, 
too, when the cozy parlour of a country inn, or the triangular sanctum of 
a respectable shopkeeper, was never without some garniture of this kind, 
with the fair artist’s name (generally a pretty name) ingeniously inter- 
woven.” He adds his opinion, by the way, that Delia, and Daphne, and 
Strephon, with all the paraphernalia of cupids, arrows, crooks, and 
sheep, never look so natural as when stitched in worsted. “ Needlework 
is the pastoral poetry of design, A snug room hung round with tapestry 
is the truest Arcadia.”’* 

Miss Ferrier is careful to make her Mrs. Macauley a perfect adept in 
the “now much-despised art of needlework;” and describes her pro- 
ficiency not merely in the more vulgar arts of hemming, running, stitch- 
ing, splaying, basting, &c., but in 

Tent-work, raised-work, laid-work, frost-work, net-work, 

Most curious pearls, and rare Italian cut-work, 

Fine fern-stitch, finny-stitch, new-stitch, and chain-stitch, 

Brave bred stitch, fisher-stitch, Irish-stitch, and queen-stitch, 
The Spanish-stitch, rosemary-stitch, herring-bone and maw-stitch : 
The smarting whip-stitch, back-stitch, and cross-stitch, 

All these are , and these we must allow, — 

And these are everywhere in practice now. 


Now, quotha? Ah for the change ’twixt now and then,—then being the 
era of Taylor the Water poet, who wrote in praise of the Needle. 

The historian of the Conquest of Mexico, in his description of the 
‘¢ domestic establishment’ of Montezuma, which was on the same scale 
of barbaric splendour as everything else about him, and which included 
as many wives for the Aztec monarch as are found in the harem of an 
Eastern Sultan,—tells us that these ladies “ passed their hours in the 
usual feminine employments of weaving and embroidery, especially in the 
graceful feather-work, for which such rich materials were furnished by 
the royal aviaries.”f What age, indeed, any more than what people, but 
has taken pride in some sort, and many sorts, of Jadies’ work,—from the 
day when he wise ladies answered the anxious mother of Sisera with 
soothing sentences touching her son’s delayed return, and gloated in 
anticipation on the booty he would bring home: a prey of divers colours 
of needlework, of divers colours of needlework on both sides, meet for the 
necks of them that take the spoil. 

Mr. Herman Melville’s account of his Residence in the Marquesas 
does not omit mention of the work-table department. The gentle sex in 
the valley of Typee he describes as exempt from toil ; their light house- 
hold occupations, together with the manufacture of tappa, the platting of 
mats, &e., being their only actual “ work.” And even these employments 





* Ignoramus on the Fine sap ert ii. 
+ See chapter the fourth of “ tiny, by the author of “ The Inheritance.” 
t Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico, book iv. ch. i. 
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“resembled those pleasant avocations which fill up the elegant morning 
leisure of our fashionable ladies at home,”* when, as the most domestic 
and domesticated of poets has it, 
—the needle plies its busy task, 
The pattern grows, the wel dapicied flower, 
Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 


Unfolds its bosom; buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 
And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed, 
Follow the nimble fingers of the fair.t 


James the First always asked to see the needlework of the Lad 
Margaret, when he came into the neighbourhood of Bletsho, in Bedford. 
shire, where she was born in 1441, and where some of her “ work” long 
remained on view. Hartley Coleridge graces his graceful memoir of the 
Countess of Richmond with a reference to this accomplishment of hers, 
and parenthetically styles needlework “ the eldest of all graphic arts, and 
most primitive of lady accomplishments.”{ He who chose, and thereby 
made for himself, a name in critical literature as Ignoramus on the Fine 
Arts, was not the man to sneer at my Lady Needle as such. A less 
gallant Captain Pen was Theodore Hook, whose novels are liberally in- 
terspersed with mocking allusions to the boudoir work-table. For instance, 
he introduces in “ Sayings and Doings” a plebeian materfamilias and her 
daughters ‘laudably pursuing the mysteries of modern work, which they 
performed in precisely the same way as their betters, by cutting long slips 
of muslin, met hemming them, and shutting them up in boxes.”§ How 
good a hit he thought this, appears from the following paraphrase of the 
passage, in another story of the “ Sayings and Doings” series. ‘ What 
was Fanny doing? She was—working ; that is to say, she was in- 
dustriously hemming a long narrow strip of muslin (destined for what 
purpose none but female freemasons can even guess), such as all young 
ladies of a domestic turn sit and hem, and every now and then tear down 
with a splitting noise, and hem over again, I believe, and afterwards lock 
up in boxes with as much ceremony and seriousness as if they had been 
really doing something all day, or as if the long narrow nothings upon 
which they had been affecting to employ themselves were actually of 
some use or value.”’| So again in “Gilbert Gurney,” the author seats 
Harriet placidly by her mother at the work-table, only to have a fling at 
what he calls ‘“‘that most absurd of all anomalous nonsenses called 
‘work.’ | Not so Lord Lytton touches the topic, in a pretty parenthesis : 
“ She had been working (that pretty excuse to women for thinking).”** 
Often enough, however, the case is that pictured in a household lyric : 


So I bent again to the task 

That had dropt unperceived on my knee, 
And my needle to ply, 
Busily —busily— 

As fast as fast could be. 





* Typee (Residence in the Marquesas), ch. xxvi. 
+ Cowper, The Task, book iv. 
t Biographia Borealis: Life of Bishop Fisher. 
§ Passion and Principle, ch. xii. 
Merton, ch. ix. 
Gilbert Gurney, vol. iii. ch. iii. 
** Ernest Maltravers, book iv. ch. vi, 
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Stitch after stitch I set 
e ry ees true, ti 
ut the seemi intent, 
On that dull labour bent, 
Had little with thought to do.* 


Tn his latest fiction, again—by no means his greatest—Lord Lytton 
adverts, in ing, t6 “that tranquil pastime which women call work, 
and in * hich they find excuse to meditate, in idleness, their own fancies.” + 
In his antepenultimate one, he had pictured Helen, in Lady Lansmere’s 
drawing-room, plunged deep into her own secret meditations, while, all 
the time, her “work went on the same, under the small noiseless 
fingers.” Now this, we are told, was one of Helen’s habits that irritated 
the nerves of Lady Lansmere. Her ladyship despised demoiselles who 
were fond of work. For she “did not comprehend how often it is the 
resource of the sweet womanly mind, not from want of thought, but from 
the silence and depth of it.” 

Have you not remarked, is a question once put by Mr. Thackeray, the 
immense works of art that women get through: the worsted-work sofas, 
the counterpanes patched or knitted (but these are among the old- 
fashioned in the country), the bushels of pincushions, &e, &c.? They 
only do it because they can’t help it, he maintains: “it is a sad life, a 

or pastime.” And referring to what Mr. Dickens, in his American 
Notes, tells of the prisoners in the silent prison, how they had orna- 
mented their rooms, some with a frightful prettiness and elaboration, the 
author of * Vanity Fair’’ goes on to say that women’s fancy-work is of 
this sort often—“ only prison-work, done because there was no other ex- 
ercising-ground for their poor little thoughts and fingers; and hence 
these wonderful pincushions are executed, these counterpanes woven,’’§ 
&e. &e. 

‘Miss Clair, my dear,” says a very memorable old maid of Miss 
Ferrier’s, “‘ have you no nice, nacky little handiwork, that you could be 
doing at, while we sit and chat?” ‘That is a proper reproof for my 
idleness,” says Gertrude, rising to fetch her work. Whereupon, ‘ How 
I detest the stupid vulgar industry of working ladies!” exclaims Colonel 
Delmour, as he leads her instead into the music-room.|| Little to the 
colonel’s mind would have been Necker’s cabinet picture of a grande 
dame of the ancien régime, arm-chaired in the chimney-corner: “ Un 
métier de tapisserie est habituellement devant elle, et ses bras posés sur 
une tenture toujours commencée, afin qu’on n’y apercoive aucun motif, 
elle passe et repasse une aiguille avec une noble nonchalance.""4] When 
that old régime was broken up, and the Houses of Arrest held ci-devants, 
royalists, of both sexes, in common with republicans by the thousand— 
seigneur and shoeblack, duchess and Doll-Tearsheet (as Mr, Carlyle has 
it), massed squalidly together pell-mell—it is touching, if comic withal, 
to read in the Mémoires sur les Prisons how at a certain hour “ the 
citoyennes took to their needlework,” and nous autres, of the other sex, 
yielding the chairs to them, endeavoured to talk gallantly in a standing 





* Caroline Bowles’s Poems: To my old Canary. 

Tt A Strange Story, vol. ii. ch. viii. t My Novel, book x, ch. ix. 
§ The Ravenswing, ch. iv. | The Inheritance, ch. xiii. 
{ Necker, Fragment sur les Usages de la société frangaise en 1786, 
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posture.* The reader may remember Mr. Dickens’s picture of Saint- 
Antoine, at this same troublous time, in the hot summer evenings 
turning itself inside out, and sitting on door-steps and window-ledges, 
and coming to the corners of vile streets and courts for a breath of air ; 
all the women knitting. “They knitted worthless things; but the me- 
chanical work was a mechanical substitute for eating and drinking ; the 
hands moved for the jaws and the digestive apparatus; if the bony 
fingers had been still, the stomachs would have been more famine- 
pinched.”+ If taken | negatively as a counter-irritant, and not posi- 
tively as a soothing relief, womanly “ work’’ has played a prodigious part 
in the world’s history as a solace to the sad. 

It is at'a dreary period in her little history—the history of a quiet 
life—that Miss Parr’s Kathie Brande makes this little personal record : 


“All that afternoon I sat over my sewing; I knew it would not be 


needed, but the mechanical work acted as a sedative and a restraint on 
my perturbed spirits.”{ This is the sort of case, and it is no rare one, 
that is not taken account of in Dr. Wynter’s jubilant welcome of the 
sewing-machine into the family circle. The toil, he says, the uninterest- 
ing toil of drawing the needle through the hundreds of yards of plain 
sewing, required to keep the clothes of a large family decent, must have 
a depressing effect upon the spirits of the workers: a wife who has been 
employed for a month making a set of shirts being likely to be none too 
cheerful when her husband comes home; while her forefinger gets ragged 
and rough, in keeping with her temper. ‘‘ Now we shall have none of 
these disagreeables when the sewing-machine is commoner in every house 
than the piano.”’§ That is one side of the question, and a large one; 
but not the one now under consideration. Thanks, however, to sorrow 
and solitude, there have never been wanting in this world animated yet 
all but inanimate sewing-machines, even of so fair a form as Talfourd 
typified in Helen Campbell : 


Save that her rs pl 
The needle constantly, as if thee ere eht 
From habit of sweet motion, you might doubt 
If in her statue-like and silent beauty 
The life of this world stirred. || 


Horace Walpole avows himself glad at hearing of the Berry sisters 
learning a new employment. Can one have too many resources in one’s 
self? he asks the elder ;.and then proceeds to remark : “ Internal armour 
is more necessary to your sex than weapons to ours. You have neither 

rofessions, nor politics, nor ways of getting money, like men; in an 
of which, whether successful or not, they are employed.”4] The elder Hum- 
boldt accounts women specially fortunate in their work being for the most 
part mechanical :; it employs the head but in a small degree, he says, and 
the feelings not at all; and hence the better, the higher, and the tenderer 
portion of human nature is left much more to itself than is the case with 





* See Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution, part iii. book vi. ch. v. 
A Tale of Two Cities, book ii. ch. xvi. 
Kathie Brande, by Holme Lee, ch. xxxix. 
Wynter’s “ Our Social Bees,” p. 320; fourth edit. 
Glencoe; or, the Fate of the Macd onalds, Act IV. Sc. 8. 
{| Walpole to Miss Berry, May, 1791. 
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men. ‘Thus men so much more easily become narrow-sighted, harsh, 
and crabbed, through their labour. This is never the case with women, 
even though circumstances and misfortunes oblige them to seek a mainte- 
nance by their work, and that in instances in which their early life was 
free from such necessity.”* Mrs, Trench, in her correspondence, com- 
ments on Mr. Lefanu’s strictures on the “ strenuous idleness’’ of those 
who devote their whole leisure to needlework ; and while thinking him 
right as regards the abuse of the needle, she owns herself a decided friend 
to ladies’ work, as filling up the interstices of time, and according, she 
adds, “ with miost of the in-door employments of men, who, if they care 
for us at all, do not much like to see us engaged in anything which 
abstracts us too much from them.” Furthermore, it lessens the ennui of 
hearing children repeat the same story five hundred times ; and as Mrs, 
Trench feelingly continues, “ it can be brought into the sick-room with- 
out diminishing our attention to an invalid, while it seems to release the 
sufferer from any obligation of conversing with ws.” And once more, 
she hails in it a “sort of composer, a calmant peculiarly useful, I believe, 
to the delicate and irritable spirits of women.”t Mr. Hawthorne, with 
his subtle sympathies, was just the man to appreciate these and kindred 
virtues in “ work,” and he has signalised his capacity that way in a whole 
page or more of reflections on Miriam busy with the “ feminine task of 
mending a pair of gloves.” There is something extremely pleasant, and 
even touching—at least, of very sweet, soft, and winning effect, he con- 
tends—in this peculiarity of needlework, distinguishing women from men. 
Men, he says, are incapable of any such by-play aside from the main 
business of life; but women—be they of what earthly rank they may, 
however gifted with intellect or genius, or endowed with awful beauty— 
have always some little handiwork ready to fill the tiny gap of ever 
vacant moment. “A needle is familiar to the fingers of them all. A 
queen, no doubt, plies it on occasion; the woman-poet can use it as 
cy am her pen; the woman's eye, that has discovered a new star, 
turns from its glory to send the polished little instrument gleaming = 
the hem of her kerchief, or to darn a casual fray in her dress.” An 
Mr. Hawthorne reckons women to have greatly the advantage of men in 
this respect ; the slender thread of silk or cotton keeps them united with 
the small, familiar, gentle interests of life, the continually operating in- 
fluences of which, as he truly observes, do so much for the health of the 
character, and carry off what would otherwise be a dangerous accumula- 
tion of morbid sensibility. ‘ A vast deal of human sympathy runs along 
this electric line, stretching from the throne to the wicker-chair of the 
humblest sempstress, and keeping high and low in a species of communion 
with their kindred beings. Methinks it is a token of healthy and gentle 
characteristics, when women of high thoughts and accomplishments love 
to sew; especially as they are never more at home with their own hearts 
than while so occupied. 

“And when the work falls in a woman’s lap, of its own accord, and 
the needle involuntarily ceases to fly, it is a sign of trouble, quite as 
trustworthy as the throb of the heart itself.”’t 


* Letters to a Lady by the Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt, Dr. Stebbing’s 
translation, letter xviii. 
Mrs. Richard Trench to Mrs. Leadbeater, May 1, 1811. 
Transformation, 
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Again and again, not only in his familiar correspondence, but in his 
private diary, does Sir Walter Scott attest his almost envious regard of 
such a resource as ladies have in what they call work. In a letter to 
Lady Louisa Stuart, in which he congratulates her on her spirits recovering 
their tone, he says: “ Ladies are, I think, very fortunate in having a 
resource in work when the mind rejects intellectual amusement. Men 
have no resource but striding up and down the room, like a bird that 
beats itself to pieces against the bars of its cage ; whereas needlework is 
a sort of sedative, too mechanical to worry the mind by distracting it from 
the point on which its musings turn, yet gradually assisting it in retain- 
ing steadiness and composure ; for so curiously are our bodies and minds 
linked together, that the regular and constant employment of the former 
in any process, however dull and uniform, has the effect of tranquillising, 
where it cannot disarm, the feelings of the other.”* In the terrible 
autumn of 1826, when writing for dear life, and for dearer honour, we 
find Sir Walter jotting down this fancy in his journal: “ Women, it is 
said, go mad much seldomer than men. I fancy, if this be true, it is in 
some degree owing to the little manual works in which they are con- 
stantly employed, which regulate in some degree the current of ideas, as 
the pendulum regulates the motion of the timepiece.” Amusing him- 
self, some eighteen months later, with an antiquarian discussion, he 
records thereanent, that he knows nothing which relieves the mind so 
much from the sullens as trifling discussions about antiquarian old- 
womanries : “ It is like knitting a stocking—diverting the mind without 
occupying it.”{ In another place he compares his being best able to 
think to purpose when he takes an idle book or a walk, to a woman’s 
finding the mechanical operation of spinning serve as a bass to the songs 
she sings, or the course of ideas she pursues.§ And once more, in a 
letter he writes to Miss Edgeworth, intimating his probable abdication of 
the Clerkship of Session, and expressing his apprehensions as to the 
result of thus changing the habits of a long life at once and for ever, Sir 
Walter adds: ‘‘ You ladies have always your work-basket and stocking 
knitting to wreak an hour of tediousness upon. The routine of business 
serves, I suspect, for the same purpose to us male wretches ; it is seldom 
a burden to the mind, but a something which must be done, and is done 
almost mechanically.”|| Hence, although the Clerk of Sessioa—almost 
ex-Clerk, certainly extéwrus—allows that dull judges, and the routine of 
law proceedings, and law formalities, are very unlike (citing Othello) the 
plumed troops and the tug of war, yet he half mournfully recognises an 
identity of result—the occupation’s gone. 





* Sir W. Scott to Lady L. Stuart, April 28, 1813. 

t Diary of Sir W. Scott, Sept. 29, 1826. 

t Ibid., March 9, 1828. § Ibid., Feb. 24, 1829. 
I Sir W. Scott to Miss Edgeworth, June 23, 1830. 
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CHRISTINE; OR, COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 


BY JANET ROBERTSON, 


VIL. 


Mrs. Browntow having been called to the country to see a sister who 
was very ill, things at last came to a climax. Christine was thus entirely 
left to the mercy of the children, who had now nobody to control them, 
the nursery-maids knowing too well the key-note of their mistress’s mind 
to endeavour opposing any effervescence of temper or exhibition of 
malignity in the younger branches. In this manner, the poor tormented 
little girl was obliged to withdraw herself as much as possible to the 
shelter of her own room, where she amused herself with her books, draw- 
ing, dancing, and singing, to while away the time until the governess’s 
return should afford her protection, and allow her to recommence the 
lessons. This, however, offended Lucy and George, who never ceased 
teasing her to open the door, and let them enter her chamber to see what 
she was about. One day, when she was busily employed in finishing a 
rude sketch which she had made from memory of her bower at Broom- 
bank, with Donald, Oscar, and Cripple Littie all gaily coloured in the 
foreground, she was hastily summoned to the drawing-room to speak to 
Mrs. Douglas. 7 

With her usual alacrity, she rose at the instant to obey, and, cqntent- 
ing herself with merely closing the door, without locking it, ran down- 
stairs. ‘The lady of the house had a deeper frown on her brow than usual, 
and Christine found that she had been called into her presence to receive 
a severe reprimand for shutting herself so much up in her own room, and 
was positively prohibited from ever again fastening her door on the inside. 
With a heavy heart and tearful eye she gave the required promise, and 
returned slowly up-stairs to lock up all her treasures and renounce the 
only real pleasure she had hitherto possessed. When she approached the 
room, she beheld the door wide open, and George employed in exercisin 
his ingenuity by daubing all over the precious picture she had finish 
so much to fe own satisfaction with huge spashes of glaring paint, at 
the same time having thrown down the paint-box, and scattered all its 
contents on the floor, whilst Lucy had possessed herself of the wax doll, 
and was busy undressing it in a corner of the room. On the latter 
raising her head, and seeing the look of anger in Christine’s face as she 
appeared at the door, the sly child hastily replaced the doll in the box, 
determined in her own mind. not to acknowledge that she had touched it, 
and tried to slip out of the way. Before she effected this, however, 
Christine had advanced towards George, and endeavoured to rescue her 
drawing from his ruthless hands. He rudely resisted, and on her insist- 
ing upon possessing herself of her own propérty, he brutally grappled 
hold of the much-prized picture and tore it to pieces, scattering the frag- 
ments on the floor among the brushes and bells paints. ‘The incensed 
little girl tried to pull him off the chair, upon which he struck her a 
violent blow on the breast, and pain and rage getting the better of the 
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excited child, she seized upon his thick hair, and pulled with all her 
might to make him quit the seat where he had committed so much 
mischief ; whereupon he opened his wide mouth and bellowed like a bull, 
whilst Lucy screamed loudly for help. In a minute the mother presented 
herself upon the scene of action, pallid with excitement and trembling 
with anger. Christine quitted hold of the cowardly boy upon her ap- 

earance, and began explaining how he had provoked her, but Mrs. 
Deane furious that her children should be proved to have acted in a 
manner so blamable, and determined not to be convinced, desired her to 
be silent. Nevertheless, the agitated child still continued to explain, at 
the same time to point to all the débris on the floor; upon which the 
a woman, losing all self-command, advanced towards her and gave 

er a violent blow on the face, following it up by beating her with all her 
strength about the head, in spite of the blood which flowed profusely 
from her mouth and nose. Christine had never before undergone any 
manual punishment, and, if neglected, had at least always been gently 
treated by the Macintoshes; so that for a minute she was stunned and 
amazed, and stood gazing on her cruel assailant as if she hardly under- 
stood what had happened, or was conscious of the pain inflicted. A 
moment after the warm spirit of the south asserted its existence on her 
slender frame, for her eyes absolutely blazed fire, and her figure seemed 
to rise in stature, whilst stamping her tiny foot upon the floor, she ex- 
claimed : 

“False, vain, cruel woman, how dare you strike me? Rather keep 
your blows for George and Lucy, who do nothing but mischief, and tell 
fibs from morning till night.” 

Not the greatest metaphysician in the world could have selected three 
words in which to pronounce so completely the character of Mrs. Douglas 
as those that the natural tact of the depressed girl inspired her with at 
this moment. She quailed before the flashing glance of the blood- 
stained child, and, taking her amiable boy by the hand, left the room, 
desiring Lucy to precede her. She then closed the door and locked it 
behind her, leaving poor Christine a prisoner and alone, with no one to 
bathe her bruised face, or assist her to stanch the blood still pouring from 
her nose. 

Several hours elapsed, and the faint and suffering little girl heard the 
bustle of dinner going on below stairs, but no one brought her the re- 
freshment or sustenance she so much required; and it had been dark for 
a considerable time when Jane at last appeared to conduct the culprit to 
the drawing-room. She found Christine sitting at the window watching 
the moon as it struggled through broken clouds, and cast a fitful light 
over the Firth of Forth. She had contrived to change her frock, had 
combed and cleaned her fair hair from the blood that stained it, and, 
except that her face was bruised and distorted, there remained no trace 
of the morning fray. She was calm and collected, and although weak 
from previous agitation and want of food, yet she followed the servant 
with equal and steady steps to hear her sentence, for she knew it was @ 
sentence that was about to be pronounced. On entering the drawing- 
room, she found her brother and his lady seated in state to receive her, 
with an expression of determination on their faces quite easy to read; but 
her natural elevation of character sustained her, and she quietly advanced 
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until quite close upon them. Truly, it would have pained any one pos- 
sessed of a previous knowledge of her history to have beheld that pale 
and delicate girl, her poor face swollen and disfigured, and her slight 
fragile figure drooping from suffering, exhaustion, and over-excitement ; 
vet there was something in the expression of the full, clear, hazel eye, 
which looked up so calmly and comprehensively, that proclaimed an 
elastic and firm spirit within. 

«« My sister,” began Mr. Douglas, in his usual pompous manner, in 
which was substituted formality for dignity, “ my excellent wife has in- 
formed me of your disgraceful conduct to-day, in which you were not only 
guilty of cruelty to Lucy and George, but of most monstrous insolence 
towards herself. Being quite convinced by her representations that a 
further residence here would have most pernicious consequences to our 
dear little son and daughter, from the frightfully bad example you are so 
continually giving them, we are decided to dismiss you from our home, 
until by time and strict seclusion from the world you give those proofs of 
reformation which may enable us to recal you, without the danger of our 
children being corrupted by your outrageous and vulgar conduct. To- 
morrow, therefore, at eight o’clock, you will leave our house for that of 
an old and respected relative in East Lothian, who has kindly consented 
to receive you, and whose advanced age, consequent experience, and rigid 
principles, will enable her to keep you in the subjection so yew to 
control your turbulent spirit and perverted mind; and, notwithstanding 
the unprecedented provocation we have received, yet shall we not cease 
to pray earnestly for your amendment. You need not speak,” continued 
the wise, merciful, and pious man, seeing from the hectic glow which 
mounted on her cheek, and the motion of her pallid lip, that the indignant 
spirit was about to express itself in words. ‘Our resolution is decided. 
Were you to go on your knees to my injured wife, who so generously 
tried to replace to you the mother who disgraced us, it would in no way 
alter our determination. So farewell. May this punishment be of use 
to you, and when next we meet, I trust it will be under circumstances 
which may admit of some hope as to your being reclaimed from your 
corrupt and violent propensities.” | 

He waved his hand majestically in finishing his speech, and motioned 
to her to leave the room. 

Christine, thrilling with horror at hearing her gentle mother so men- 
tioned, felt for an instant incapable of moving; then drawing a deep 
breath, mechanically obeyed, and walked slowly towards the door ; but 
before going out she turned round, fixed on him her large eyes, lighted 
up for the moment with a singular expression, distinctly and emphatically 
pronounced the words, “ Farewell, brother /” and, without once deigning 
to give the lady a single glance, left the apartment. 

Mr. Douglas started. The word “ brother” rang strangely on his ear ; 
it was the first time he had ever heard her pronounce it, and the image 
of his fond, indulgent, and neglected mother presented itself for an 
instant to his mind ; but the dulcet, hypocritical voice of his better-half 
stopped the returning tide of softness in his mind, and he turned to re- 
ceive her felicitations upon the admirable moderation and temper he had 
displayed, when in the act of dismissing his helpless orphan sister from 
the shelter of his roof. 
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Feebly and slowly Christine regained her little room, to repose in it, as 
she believed, for the last time, but, when fairly there, felt almost glad to 
find Jane occupied in packing her things. 

“Hech! Miss Christy,” said the woman, almost sorrowfully, “ an’ sae 
ye ’re gaun awa’! I kent weel how it wad be whane’er I seed the mistress 
rin up the stair whan she heard thae wearisome weans skirlin’ that gate. 
Her een was just startin’ out o’ her head like twa pushioned needles: ; she 
was for a’ the warld like a vinegar-cruet, real blae wi’ rage. a to 
cloot ye sae about the head, poor bairn, an’ than to send ye awa’! Lord 
save us! A’ maun ride whan she taks to the saddle, an’ by my faith 
she maks a queer kind o’ horse o’ the maister. I wus I was out o’ the 
house, for nae gude can cum to it wi’ sic a deevil-driver through it; an’ 


than down on her knees at her prayers ae minute, than up on het feet the 


neist to find faut wi’ a’ about her, an’ drive everybody donnart wi her 
fykes. Gude guide us! She has ‘twedkde need to pray hard for hersel’, 
an’ it was only" to petition the Lord to grant her a new licht on her ain 
ways.” 

Poor Christine listened to this long tirade in mournful silence while 
eating some bread and milk she found prepared for her. She was sick 
at heart, faint, and confused, otherwise she might have felt some conso- 
lation in perceiving that the cruel treatment she had sustained had opened 
the heart and lips of the indignant servant, who usually uever uttered a 
sentiment, for fear that an incautious w ord might be reported, and pro- 
duce a dismissal from a house, where every one was very highly paid for 
the complete moral subjection to which they were condemned. Jane’s 
sympathies were for the moment fully aw akened, however, probably from 
having in some way more than usually excited her mistress’s displeasure. 
So she proceeded to undress her little charge, and to bathe her poor face 
with warm milk and water, kindly wishing her good night when she fairly 
saw her into bed. 

On returning early next morning she found Christine already up, busy 
packing Mrs. Mordaunt’ s box in her night-dress. Nothing was forgot ; 
even the fragments of the torn picture had been carefully eathered up 
and deposited beside the other objects of her partiality, but she herself 
was so pale and languid as not to appear like the same child she had been 
the day before. Nevertheless, she tried to take some tea and eat the 
bread-and-butter brought by the servant, although every deep breath she 
drew was accompanied by three quick short sobs, whilst her eyes con- 
tinually filled with tears. 

“Do you think, Jane,” she at last said, in a low voice, “ that John 
would carry to the coach for me the rose-bush I got from dear Guy, and 
I will take the geranium myself?” 

“ Hout, lassie '’ answered the woman, good humouredly, “ T’ll gang 
wi’ ye mysel’, and tak’ them baith in my oxter. Gude be praised! the 
mistress has got ane o’ her sick heedachs, as she ca’s them, and winna be 
up to torment folk thae day, an’ the maister he’ll be granin’ owr her as 
if she was an angel. She could mak’ him believe that the moon’s made 
o’ green cheese! An’ than he'll be dronin’ awa’ at the prayers in the 
drawing-room, an’ if I binna back in time he’ll no’ notice that I’m no’ 
there, maybe, an’ gif he dis, the ithers ’ill tell him that I am no’ that weel 
like the mistress, ‘for we behove to tell a lee now an’ then to help ilk 
ither out o’ a scrape.” 
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So saying, Jane seized the flower-pots, and called to John to send up 
the porter for the boxes. 

It was a damp, cold morning in early spring that Christine left her 
brother’s house, on foot, as she had entered, without bidding a single indi- 
vidual in it farewell. She did not depart alone, however, John having re- 
ceived orders from his master to accompany her to Mrs. M‘Naughton’s 
house; for it was this old and cross relative to whose care Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas had thought it the most advisable to consign her, for 
reasons best known to themselves. After a dreary journey of an hour 
and a half by the Haddington coach, they at length stopped at a small 
gate leading to a bleak-looking, middle-sized house at about a quarter of 
a mile’s distance from the road. A countryman was waiting to take the 
boxes when she descended, and Christine, having possessed herself of the 
flower-pots that Jane had given in charge to the guard, followed John’s 
lordly steps along the road, as he gave himself no further trouble about 
his loaded companion than to walk rather slower than usual, to enable her 
to keep pace with him. A red-armed maid-servant received them at the 
door, and, after crossing a desolate-looking and empty hall, ushered the 
fatigued and disfigured child into the presence of her future guardian, 
whom she found seated in a hard haircloth-covered arm-chair beside a 
very small fire, in a comfortless and half-furnished dining-room, 

Mrs. M‘Naughton was a remarkable-looking woman, of a very ad- 
vanced age. She was tall and thin, with hair as white as snow, that 
struck a strange contrast to the colour of her face, the skin of which, 
never having been fair, had now acquired a broken red brickdust kind 


of colour. The lines of the mouth were anything but prepossessing, from 


the thinness and compression of the lips denoting at the same time 
peevishness, obstinacy, obduracy, and penuriousness; but there was a 
singular brightness in her very light blue eye, which led one to suspect 
that considerable ability and observation were blended in the unamiadle 
and unlovable character which the geueral expression of her appearance 
otherwise denoted. She did not rise to receive the shivering little girl, 
nor did she even extend a hand to welcome her to her house, but surveyed 
her for a minute with a stern and scrutinising look, evidently intended to 
analyse her at a glance, whilst John stood beside Christine with hat in 
hand, as if fearing to say a word before the dreaded relative of his master. 
What were Mrs. M‘Naughton’s impressions of the child thus committed 
to her care it would have been difficult to have guessed at, but after a 
silent survey she at length broke silence in a harsh and at the same time 
expressive voice. 

“ So you have been behaving ill in your brother’s house, and he has 
been obliged to send you to me to keep you in order?” 

Christine made no reply. 

“ What is the matter with your face? Have you been fighting ?” 

Still she was silent. 

** Are you dumb or insolent ?” 

But the child spoke not. 

The old woman laid hold of her arm, still twined round her flower-pot, 
and gave her a little shake.” 

“Speak, I command you. What is the matter with your face ?”” 


The little girl raised her eyes full on her interrogator, and calmly 
replied : 
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“ It was a blow I received from Mrs. Douglas.”’ 

There was in the words she uttered, or in the tone of her voice, some- 
thing that struck Mrs. M‘Naughton, for she almost started, and regarded 
the child with a look of surprise. 

“* What were you about when she struck you ?” 

“T was pulling George by the hair to get him off a chair, where he 
had been destroying my paint-box and drawings.” 

“Ah ha!” muttered the old lady, in a suppressed tone of voice, at the 
same time half closing her piercing eyes. ‘“‘ Was that all ?” 

“No; he gave me a blow on the breast.” 

“ Ah ha!” again murmured Mrs. M‘Naughton; “you were always 
fighting, I suppose ?” 

“‘T never quarrelled with any of them before.”’ 

“ But your brother wrote to me yesterday that you had been insolent 
to Mrs. Douglas.” 

“T told her that she was a false, vain, and cruel woman, and bade her 
keep her blows for George and Lucy, who did nothing but mischief all 
day long, and tell fibs from morning till night.” 

A singular emile curled the lip of the old woman, and raising her hand 
to her face she seemed to ruminate for a moment, then fixing her keen 
eyes again on Christine, she asked : 

** What are those flowers you are carrying so carefully ?”’ 

“ A rose-bush and a geranium I| got from dear Guy, when he was down 
at Christmas.” 

But when she pronounced the name of her kind and only friend, her 
lip trembled and her voice faltered. 

“Tt is not a good sign of you to have been a favourite with that bad 
and disorderly boy,” remarked the aunt, with a stern frown, and in a tone 
even harsher than before. ‘Go to your room with your trumpery, and 
Peggy will help you to unpack your things.’’ And nodding a dismissal 
to = she desired him to tell Mr. and Mrs. Douglas that she would 
attend to their directions “in keeping the girl in order.”’ 

When alone, she fixed her eyes on the fire, rapping with her toe on the 
floor as she did so, and remained plunged in thought, until the opening 
of the door announced the return of her young and unbidden guest. She 
motioned to the child to take a seat opposite to her, on a hard chair, 
similar to the one on which she herself was seated, but said not a word. 
Poor Christine was glad of the warmth, and pushed her numbed feet as near 
as possible to the fire, which was too small to spread any genial heat. She 
fixed her eyes on the grate, and tried to arrange her thoughts sufficiently 
to comprehend her new position ; once she took a furtive glance at her 
new protectress, but instantly averted her gaze on perceiving that the 
old lady was regarding her with intense scrutiny. For an hour she sat 
in this uneasy way, listening to the rain which now pattered against the 
window, from which uncomfortable state she was at last relieved by Peggy 
coming in to lay the cloth for dinner, which soon after made its appear- 
ance. But what a different dinner from the plentiful table of the Macin- 
toshes, or the elegant and luxurious one of Mr. Douglas, where everything 
was in the style of a nobleman’s establishment. There were but three 
dishes on the table: a tureen of mutton broth, the small scraggy piece 
of meat of which it had been made, garnished with a turnip cut in four, 
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and two or three small carrots, and one of potatoes, boiled in their skins, 
mealy, and smoking hot, which in some sort compensated for the other- 
wise scanty supply of provisions, and were most grateful to the cold and 
hungry child. One after another disappeared from her plate, accom- 
panying the little bit of meat to which her aunt had helped her. When 
she timidly ventured to ask for a little more, she observed the old lady 
eye her sharply, and watch every mouthful she swallowed, till the obser- 
vation became so painful as to oblige her to lay down her knife and fork 
before she was quite satisfied The water near the house being slightly 
mineral, and disagreeable to taste, Mrs. M‘Naughton always substituted 
a bottle of light and acid beer—called small beer in Scotland—which was 
all the exhilarating accompaniment allowed to this frugal meal, where 
every one waited upon himself, a soup and flat plate being placed before 
each person, and the bottle of beer put on the table beside an uncut loaf 
of bread. 

When Peggy returned to remove the remains of the miserly repast, 
Christine was again motioned to her seat beside the fire, which the old 
lady arranged herself, by putting on an additional piece of coal, and 
carefully gathering up the cinders that had fallen on the hearth below. 
Not a word was spoken, nor a lamp or candle allowed, though the 
shutters were closed, and the old red moreen curtains drawn across the 
window, to exclude any lingering remains of twilight. With no light 
but what proceeded from the grate, and propped upon her hard chair, 
poor Christine began shortly to feel overpowered with drowsiness, and 
wakened every now and then with a start from the uneasy slumber 
which, with irresistible power, crept over her, and ever as she did so be- 
came aware of the gleaming eyes of Mrs. M‘Naughton being fixed on her. 
Two hours thus elapsed before Peggy again appeared with the tea-things. 
One might naturally have expected in the country that honey or jelly 
would have been presented at this meal, which was always the last of 
which the lady of the house partook before retiring to bed; but no such 
luxury was allowed in this frugal household. A few thin slices of toast 
bread, and a little bit of butter, was all the food permitted to accompany 
a cup of very weak tea, which was carefully made by the penurious old 
woman herself, and doled out as if she grudged every drop which she 
poured into the cup. 

Stupified with fatigue, Christine was rejoiced when at length she was 
dismissed to go to the little bed prepared for her in her aunt’s room, near 
which on the same flat was the closet where she was to dress and undress, 
and consider as her own. It was very scantily furnished, with a fire- 
place boarded up, and had a large table in the middle of the floor, with a 
smaller one in the window, a chest of drawers and a little wardrobe of 
painted wood at one end; yet when its new occupant glanced round it, 
by the light of the tallow candle, she felt inexpressible pleasure in thinking 
it was all her own, with no George or Lucy to torment her. The plants 
that Guy had given her, along with her boxes, bonnet, and other things, 
were already placed in a certain degree of order, and a bright smile 
passed over her face when she thought how she would arrange them all 
nicely in the morning. Peggy, who seemed to have much more con- 
sideration for the young appetite of the new comer than her mistress, had 
brought up a large cup of warm milk and some hot oatcake, upon which 
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Christine made a delicious banquet before retiring to her aunt’s chamber, 
promising to Peggy that she would not voluntarily mention this inuova- 
tion upon the usual rules, as the woman warned her “that the leddy 
couldna thole what she ca’d wastrie.”’ 

Sound were the slumbers of the orphan in her hard but clean bed, and 
strong and renovated she nimbly arose when called at eight next morning 
by the servant, in order to go to her closet and dress herself for breakfast. 
When she descended to the dining-room she found a morning meal similar 
to the tea-table of the preceding evening, presided at by the old lady her- 

self in a very dirty deshabille, for Mrs. M‘Naughton carried her notions of 
economy even to the length of saving water. She was just as silent as 
she had been the day before, but appeared much more peevish; the only 
words she said being to tell Christine how ugly she looked after her fight- 
ing, and to scold Peggy for having made up by far too large a fire ; this 
would have been rather difficult, as it was a morning so damp and sleet 
as to make the blood curdle in one’s veins. After the frugal meal, Mrs. 
M‘Naughton betook herself to the dairy to skim her milk-pans, ond the 
child flew to her little room to water her plants, and arrange all her things 
according to herfancy. Happy and active she commenced her operations, 
and quickly forgot all her cares and sorrows. 

What was it that made the cold and stern old woman on returning 
from her dairy pause with an air of astonishment as she was about to 
enter her dining-room, when, with her hand on the lock of the door, she 
stopped and listened with breathless attention? It was the clear and 
rich voice of the new inmate, ringing with astonishing power and facilit 
all the changes of a dificult Italian song she had heard taught to the 
young ladies at her brother’s. Then suddenly a new train of thought 
seemed to come over the child, for she stopped, and after the interval of 
a moment recommenced singing in a deep, low, and melting tone the old 
Scotch song of the ‘ Flowers of the Forest.” "Mrs. M‘ Naughton stirred 
not an inch until the last melancholy note died away on her ear, and then, 
with something like a sigh, she slowly entered the room and sat down 
beside the fire. It was difficult to guess what occupied the thoughts of 
this singular old woman in the monotonous routine of her every-day life ; 
she never worked, or scarcely ever read, to fill up the time when disen- 
gaged from her farming concerns, although when she did get a book 

which fixed her attention, she devoured it with avidity to the exclusion 
of everything else. Every sixpence she laid out she carefully marked 
down in her account-book ; and poring over those books was one of her 
few in-door occupations. | 

Christine soon sank into the home routine, and her early habits of 
country life at Broombank quickly resumed their power over her pliant 
and elastic spirit. When the weather permitted she roamed about the 
fields and desolate-looking garden ; she attended the milking of the cows, 
and made friends of the wild birds by feeding them with the few crumbs 
she carefully saved from her scanty meals. Her cold uncarpeted dress- 
ing-closet was arranged with all the prized objects of her sedentary 
amusements, and there were passed all+the tranquil moments of her 
chilled existence ; but the moment her aunt’s dreaded step was heard in 
the unmatted corridor the heart of the poor child fluttered with nervous- 
ness and fear, for if by chance she looked in upon her, fault was found 
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with everything. Tables, chairs, drawings, workbox, and books must be 
displaced, and arranged according to the stiff notions of the crbss old 
woman, while Christine herself was abused as being a useless aj:d idle 
lague in the house. But this was not the worst, for when the caj-ricious 
mood of this female tyrant rose to an unusually high pitch, sh} never 
failed, in summing up the iniquities of her innocent victim, to hit that 
no better was to be expected from the daughter of a mother who had 
disgraced herself and her family by a connexion with a worthless foreign 
adventurer, young enough to be her son. It was on such occasicis that 
the blood become frozen in the veins of the horror-struck child, of whom 
the weight of the wrung heart seemed crushing the. feeble bod} 
never after a tirade like this did the sound of her innocent voice }ri 
the house for days together. She would rush out into the fie}: 
wander about, without regard to time or place, and when at last he re- 
turned, there was a pallidness on her cheek and an unnatural | %stre in 
her eye that showed how intense had been the agony of her fnental 
suffering. She became thin and pale, grew rapidly, and never fe 
for the temperature of the locality where she was placed was injugous to 
her delicate organisation; there was in this bleak exposure no: genial 
spring weather like what used to reign on the banks of the Tay ;: every- 
thing was mildewed by the curdling east winds coming from tie sea, 
Christine shrank before them like a blighted flower, and there was no 
kind friendly voice like Nanny’s to cheer her in her low-spirited and 
suffering moments—no warm fires, well-lighted and comfortably furnished 
rooms, like those in her brother’s splendid mansion, to melt the chill 
from her shivering frame and cheer her sinking heart. All, in short, 
was dark, desolate, and hopeless; and the unnatural wish for an early 
death seized on her unhinged mind and tinged all her thoughts, even to 
the length of haunting her in her dreams. She never made any reply to 
the cruel taunts of her aunt, who, since she began to look more than 
usually ill, and had ceased to sing, seemed to increase in dislike and 
acrimony, even appearing to grudge the few mouthfuls of food she 
swallowed at their miserable meals. 






IX. 


Wuere there is society and companionship there is some kind of sup- 
port even in circumstances the most uncomfortable, but in total loneli- 
ness and desolation the mind preys upon itself; the more acute the sen- 
sibility, the warmer the heart, the more intense becomes the mental 
suffering, as in the case of Christine, now a girl of eleven years old. She 
shunned with unutterable fear the least communion with her aunt—onl 
such by courtesy, and not by blood—whose infirmities of temper had 
increased to so great a degree, from the solitude in which she had for so 
many years lived, and which permitted the unrestrained indulgence of 
her naturally cynical tendencies, that her irritability arose sometimes 
almost to the height of mental aberration. By money alone she pos- 
sessed power, and to ensure her influence she sought in every possible 
way to increase the store on which her sway depended. The adulation 
she had received from the Douglases had been administered so adroitly, 
and with such refinement of flattery, that it nourished and fixed the 
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saving propensity by which they expected at last to profit. Her asperity 
of temper, which touched them not, quite banished from her house all 
other connexions whose rivalry might have been dreaded. Indeed, even 
if she had received any other visitors than the favoured set from Ainslie 
Place, still there would have been no risk to them as to the certainty of 
their ultimately succeeding as her heirs, for John Douglas, besides being 
her nephew, was likewise the only near relation she had remaining in the 
world ; consequently, to his family she had always said she would leave 
her wealth; and there was not the slightest chance of her altering her 
determination, for, with all her faults, it had never been known that M18. 
M‘Naughton had broken an assurance given or a word once pledged. 
Her household consisted of only two domestics—Peggy, the maid-of-all- 
work within doors, and another woman who attended to the dairy and 
assisted the labourers in the farming concerns. Both of them were 
vulgar, cunning peasant girls, such as are generally to be found in the 
vicinity of a great capital, who sought to compensate themselves for the 
low wages which they received for their multitudinous duties by innu- 
merable petty thefts in the dairy, poultry-yard, orchard, and garden, 
which not even the Argus eyes of their old mistress could detect. With 
them, therefore, the new comer would have been considered and dreaded 
as a spy more than anything else, had she even evinced the least inclina- 
tion towards any familiarity with corrupt menials so much contrasted in 
character to the strict principles of integrity and natural elevation of 
mind of her much-loved Nanny. There were no familiar animals of 
which to make pets, to fill the affections of her warm and lonely heart, 
for in Mrs. M‘Naughton’s rigid system of economy everything, both 
animate and inanimate, was strictly for use, and the little girl, remember- 
ing but too well her agonies in parting with Donald and Oscar, shrank 
from seeking to attach to her those poor creatures whom the next day 
might see condemned either to be sold or killed. Lovelessly and joy- 
lessly her days rolled on, the only varieties in her existence being those 
of pain and suffering occasioned by weakened health and frequent panics 
arising from the wild and fitful starts of temper of her old, violent, and 
capricious connexion. It happened on a cold cloudy day in the end of 
May, when they were sitting one afternoon at their meagre dinner, that 
the nervous Christine, in handing her plate to her aunt to receive her 
small portion of food, let it fall upon the bottle of small beer, yet un- 
corked, and broke it. This beverage, which resembled bottled air more 
than anything else, happened on the day in question to be in an unusually 
frisky mood ; on receiving its liberty, therefore, so unexpectedly, it directed 
the fire of its charge first straight into the hostess’s face, and then spurted 
all over the table. The old lady became enraged to a fearful extent; she 
ordered the trembling child to leave the room, reproaching her not only 
as having come into the world to torment every one who had anything 
to do with her, but also as being the offspring of an abandoned woman, 
who had disgraced her family by a shameful connexion with a worthless 
foreigner. For once she shot past the tide-mark of the girl’s forbearance ; 
suddenly, as in the quarrel with Mrs. Douglas, her Italian spirit rose. 
With burning cheek and flashing eye she turned upon Mrs. M‘Naughton, 
and denounced her as a liar and a tyrant. 

“Do with me what you like,” she exclaimed; “ beat, abuse, starve me, 
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but never, never again will I permit my darling mother’s name to be 
mentioned in this way before me. Rather than be guilty of so great a 
crime, I will leave the house and beg my bread from door to door, or die 
if God so wills it. My mother—my mother!” she almost shrieked, with 
feverish excitement. “Oh! that I could go to you without committing 
a sin, for life is a burden to your poor Christine, surrounded as she is b 
cruel and wicked people, who delight in slandering you, and ill-using the 
wretched child who has no one to comfort and protect her !” 

She rushed from the room, left the house without bonnet or cloak, and, 
running with all her speed, gained a narrow belt of stunted wood that 
grew upon a swampy bank sloping down to a dull sluggish stream, which 
formed in that place a dark pool surrounded by willows. This was a spot 
that latterly she had much frequented, from its being congenial to her 
weak physical forces and sinking spirits; she had bent and interwoven 
the pliant and tough branches of the willows into a kind of couch over 
the dead-looking water, and was in the habit of reposing on it for hours 
together, fixing her eyes on the glassy depth beneath, and pursuing the 
current of her gloomy thoughts. Here several times Peggy sought her 
to recal her to the house when she had any job on hand in which Chris- 
tine’s ever-willing aid could assist her. 

*“‘ Lord’s sake, lassie,”’ she said, the first time she found her reclining 
there, “ what maks ye like this uncanny bit? Dinna ye ken that ance a 
lad drowned a lass here that he should hae made an honest woman o’? 
Gude guide us! naebody e’er gangs near the ‘Sanghie pool’ after the 
gloamin’ comes doon!”’ 

Still poor Christine continued to seek the dreary spot to gaze on the 
motionless element, and imagine to herself Broombank and all her ancient 
haunts reflected on its stilly surface, from the varied and fantastic forms of 
the clouds above. There was likewise a clump of Scotch firs at a little 
distance which stood high and alone, and through their waving branches 
the wind never ceased either to sigh, moan, or roar in an ominous manner, 
sometimes murmuring like the melancholy whispered accents of dying 
affection, often with a harsh and abrupt sound like the tramp of armed 
men, or with a tempestuous raving noise similar to the loud and fier 
vociferation of multitudes preceding the desolation occasioned by rage and 
despair. This combination of scene and sound riveted and occupied the 
thoughts of the melancholy child, and filled her mind with sad and sombre 
images, though not adapted to bring it to a healthy state. To this 
gloomy spot she fled on the day in question, and throwing herself on her 
willowy couch, looked intently down into the dark pool, as if she sought 
there some secret omen to guide her onward on her rugged and bewil- 
dered course. Exhausted mentally and physically, all her faculties seemed 
to become benumbed and powerless except the single one of sight, and 
fixedly she continued to watch the reflexion of the clouds on the deep 
undimpled water, as they swept past in many a strange and varied shape. 
It is probable that the violent excitement she had undergone had occa- 
sioned a reaction of weakness resembling slumber, accompanied by a 
feverish and unreal state of vision, for the shadows on which she gazed 
80 rivetedly gradually seemed to assume palpably defined forms, and the 
objects of her early love all appeared living and moving before her eyes 
like figures in a magic mirror. There she at first beheld the cottage on 
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the banks of the Tay, her uncle, aunt, and cousin wandering about in the 
garden, which scene was succeeded by the appearance of Nanny driving 
her cows to pasture—Christine seemed to recognise the very spots with 
which the animals were marked. Then came the well-remembered bower 
with all the objects of her childish solicitude, and trees appeared to wave, 
and yellow broom to glance in the glorious sunset of that valley of beauty. 
Suddenly those much-loved scenes were swept away, and the clouds 
became reflected on the stream in the semblance of a raging sea, What 
comes driving along on the storm-crested waves? It is a ship in full sail, 
and Guy—“ dear Guy”—standing high on the deck, looking down on 
his favourite with a smile! On it goes; he gets taller and taller, his 
figure looks brighter and brighter, until he is surrounded by an auréole 
of light proceeding from the golden mist in which he disappears! An 
instant after and everything has faded into a mass of confusion. 

“ But my mother,” sighed the half-sleeping child, “‘she comes not to 
cheer me like the rest. Alas! she has gone to that world where she 
neither sees nor hears her poor Christine.”’ 

Strange that the imaginative powers of the little girl were so strong as 
to conjure up at the instant the well-remembered and much-loved form, 
for from the bank there fell a shadow on the water, the first indistinct 
outlines of which quickly shaped themselves into that slender figure and 
sweet pale face; but the look of sadness had given place to a bright 
smile, as, laying one hand on her daughter’s arm, she pointed upwards 
with the other to the sky. Through the boughs of the willows and on 
the glassy stream came shooting down in diamond showers the last rays 
of the now unclouded sunset, involving everything in a haze of bright 
obscurity, aud wakening the visionary from her trance. But it was not 
all a dream, for a hand was on the arm of the child; she started and 
turned round, and there beside her, stiff and erect, stood her aunt, with a 
shawl thrown over her head. 

“Silly child! come home,” she said; but she did not speak in a harsh 
tone. ‘‘ You must never again be angry with the hasty words of an 
irritable and very old woman.” 

There was the assurance of peace in those accents; the girl’s acute ear 
and fine perceptions distinguished it well, and, feebly leaving her leafy 
seat, she accompanied her repentant protectress, who continued to hold 
her by the arm until they arrived at the house. On entering the dining- 
room, Christine sank quietly down on her usual seat, while Mrs. 
M‘Naughton stirred the fire to a bright blaze, and then proceeded to 

roduce from a small corner-cupboard some cake and wine, which she 
handed to the poor exhausted girl. Such proofs of consideration were 
extraordinary, continuing, as they did, all the time of tea; and what was 
more astonishing still, when the child was about to withdraw to her room, 
the old lady kindly wished her “ good night’—a form she never gene- 
rally thought of observing towards any one. But the spell was broken ; 
she now kuew that the fragile form before her enshrined a firm, energetic, 
and indignant spirit; and the very demonstration of determination and 
rebellion, that, with a weak or base mind, might have confirmed personal 
dislike, had quite a different effect on Mrs. M‘Naughton. She now felt 
that there was between her and the friendless orphan the sympathy of 
mental strength ; and the inmate whom she had before merely tolerated, 
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she now began to like. During the night that followed, Christine often 
sighed through her uneasy slumber, or murmured some affectionate words 
addressed to her mother and “dear Guy,” and, could any one have wit- 
nessed the scene at such moments, it would have been strange to have 
beheld the old and rigid figure.and face of the hard and stern Mrs. 
M‘Naughton, appearing, half leaning out of bed, listening intently to 
the plaintive accents of the child ; then, as soon as she was quiet, laying 
herself back on her pillow with her eyes wide open, and her thoughts 
evidently so deeply engaged as to set sleep at defiance. 

From this time things began to improve with Christine. To her 
amazement, she next day found the board removed from before the grate 
of her little dressing-room, and a comfortable fire lighted in it. She was 
the object of no more personal reproaches from the old lady, although 
her habits of querulousness in other respects were too confirmed to be re- 
nounced ; and, although her parsimonious table always continued the 
same, indulgence in eating and drinking more luxuriously than was 
absolutely necessary to sustain life being esteemed by her a sin; and, in 
this, she only condemned others to the rules to which she strictly adhered 
in her own person. ‘There were, however, two great concessions now 
made to Christine individually; every Saturday morning her aunt pre- 
sented her with a shilling for pocket-money, which ensured her a degree 
of independence she had never known before, and, what was a still greater 
source of delight, the room beside hers on the upper story was opened to 
give her admittance to the library. The late Mr. M‘Naughton, having 
been in the profession of the law, had collected most of the best books of 
the day to amuse his mind when resident in the country, and perhaps, 
likewise, to soothe his feelings, which must have been continually 
wounded by his wife’s intractable temper. ‘This apartment was all that 
the house possessed of a drawing-room, and into it Mrs. M‘Naughton 
never entered—probably from painful recollections which she kept buried 
at the bottom of her heart—so that the books were dusty and unused, at 
least with the exception of those that had been stolen or lost. Luckily 
for Christine, however, any of a free and coarse description had been 
abstracted, by means of false keys, for the amusement of the different 
worthless servants who had succeeded one another in the uncomfortable 
establishment, so that if the old lady had been seized with the whim of 
renewing acquaintance with the admired heroes of former days, such as 
“ Tom Jones,” “ Peregrine Pickle,” &c., she would have found them—like 
other men of pleasure, enterprise, aud spirit—quite characteristicall 
“absent without leave.”” The chief part of the collection, besides the 
law books, consisted of history, travels, and periodical works, all the 
great poets of the day, the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, the novels of Miss 
Burney, and a few of the earlier works of Scott, Miss Austin, and Miss 
Edgeworth. What a treasure was here opened to the young reader ! 
There were grave books that developed her thoughts with enlarged and 
truthful views on every subject, and gay, sublime, or imaginative ones, 
that filled her mind with images of spirit and beauty, splendid concep- 
tions, and elevated sentiments. It was an absolute banquet to the 
hitherto intellectually starved child, and it must be confessed that she 
deeply indulged in it. She knew no more hours of monotony and dul- 
ness; her mornings were filled with employments of all kinds; her 
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naturally well-regulated mind leading her to an orderly partition of time, 
yet never rendering her unwilling to fly at her aunt’s request to the 
garden to gather green peas for dinner, or even to dig up a few potatoes 
for the same purpose, when the dairy maid was otherwise engaged with 
the men in the fields. In the evening she carried a book to the dining- 
room, which she amused herself in reading while the old lady continued 
to ruminate, looking intently at the fire, as she rapped the floor with the 
point of her left foot. The two hours between dinner and tea were no 
longer irksome, for the now genial weather permitted her to go out, or, 
if it rained, her own little room was sufficiently comfortable to permit 
her employing herself there without disturbing the singularly unsociable 
habits of the moral recluse. Even when the short days of autumn came 
on, and she found herself condemned to sit silent on the hard chair oppo- 
site to her aunt in the dining-room—the indulgence of a fire in her own 
apartment being strictly confined to the forenoon—still her thoughts 
were either wandering with Robinson Crusoe in his desert island, occu- 
om with the embarrassments of Miss Burney’s heroines, or figuring to 

erself the Castle of Udolpho, the Chateau de Blanc, or the shadowy form 
of Schedoni appearing to Vivaldi from behind the ruined wall at Naples. 
She had now been eight months a resident in the house of her old con- 
nexion, and during all that time had never once seen her brother, his 
wife, or the young ladies, although the whole family had several times 
been at Seafield—the name of Mrs. M‘Naughton’s dreary place. They 
had always come at an hour when she was up-stairs, and she had never 
been sent for during their short forenoon call. After those visits she had 
observed that her hostess remained more than generally preoccupied, 
and, when she did break her usual rules of taciturnity, it was only to de- 
nounce Guy, who, it appeared, had made good his purpose of becoming 
a sailor. During the time he had been banished from the paternal roof, 
in consequence of his unmanageable conduct, he had spent his vacations 
at the house of Admiral Stanley, an uncle of his mother’s, and the jovial 
old tar, having quite entered into his views, had exerted his interest to 
get the scapegrace appointed. After a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Douglas, 
Mrs. M‘Naughton never ceased inveighing against the ‘ young rascal” 
—as she unscrupulously called him—‘ who, instead of submitting to be 
made a banker, according to the wise intentions of his parents, had in- 
sisted upon going to sea, in order to lead a wild and reckless life suited 
to his turbulent and evil-disposed character.’’ Poor Christine listened 
to those tirades in silence and in trembling—no power on earth could 
have induced her to say a word against her champion; but the many 
concessions made to her by her aunt since the day of the quarrel sealed 
her lips with a sentiment of gratitude, and it was only by the sorrowful 
expression of her pale face, and the tears which involuntarily filled her 
eyes, that the old lady could guess how inexpressibly pained she was to 
hear her rough but generous friend talked of in terms so harsh and full 
of condemnation. 
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MY IDEAL. 


BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


I cannot reach it—far beyond my sight, 
In regions tipped with loveliness divine, 
It dwells eternally; and no strange flight 
Of fluttering thought can make it wholly mine. 


I walk the dusty, trammelled ways of earth, 
I mix with those I fain would not despise, 

Yet everywhere my ideal glimmers forth, » 
And bares its beauty o’er my weary eyes. 


It is not garmented in worldly dress, 

It bears no mortal shape nor phantom guise, 
But the pure wonder of its allan. 

Is as the starlight in translucent skies ! 


I feel its glory when the tranquil night 
Soothes the dull turmoil of the irksome day, 
When tenderly from its ethereal height, 
It sweeps the frettings of my soul away. 


I drink the druggéd bitterness of life, 
Mixed with the fume and sparkle of its joys; 
I breathe the tainted vapours of its strife, 
The hope that sickens, and the dream that cloys. 


Yet evermore my eyes in awe above, 
Are cast upon my pure, serene ideal, 

That tones the world’s voice to a strain of love, 
And paves with light the pathways of the real. 


All that is best of beauty is its dower, 
All that is pure in piety its bequest ; 
The subtle spring of truth, the soul of power, 
It gives our dreams their scope—our life its zest. 


All nobler aims that bid the mind unfold 
Its highest, truest gifts, by it is wrought ; 
A spiritual glory, brightening the cold 
And dark and arid in our deeds and thought. 


I cannot reach a ray that dwells on high, 
I cannot grasp perfection’s infinite power, 
And yet the sun that lights a planet’s sky, 
Engrafts the streaks of colour on a flower ! 


And so, I look and strive, and every dream, 
That wakes the soul to love and to aspire, 

Resting upon the halo of its gleam, 

Perchauce may be illumined with its fire ! 
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BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS.* 


“ Few of the ways,” Dr. Ramage justly remarks, ‘“ that conduct to 
virtue are more full of pleasantness and peace than that which leads us 
to warm our hearts by putting them in close contact with noble natures.” 
“Tam not the rose,” says the Eastern apologue, “ but I live with the 
rose, and so I have become sweet.” It is not that all is sound, wise, 
judicious, or even tasteful, that many positions are not paradoxical, and 
others untenable; but still there is always something to be gathered 
from the thoughts of gifted men, that illumines the mind and gladdens 
the heart, while it chastens the feelings and improves the whole nature 
of man. ‘ 

One of the things that first strikes the reader of Dr. Ramage’s charm- 
ing compilations is the antiquity and tenacity of proverbial wisdom. The 
Hellenic Greeks had the advantage, possibly, of much Eastern lore— 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, and Indian, the latter as particularly 
testified, according to Max Miiller, in mythological origins ; but they 
had not the advantages of prophetical iuspiration or of revelation, nor 
were they acquainted ‘with the constitution of man as propounded in more 
recent times by the study of the natural and moral jaws. ‘Their litera- 
ture teems, notwithstanding, with a wisdom which, however taste and 
opinions may vary, has heal the test of successive ages and peoples, like 
gold without alloy. The description of a demagogue, under the epithet 
of Thersites, 


Awed by no shame, by no respect controll’d, 
In scandal busy, in reproaches bold, 


by Homer—the father of poetry—is a well known example. The same 
character is to be found portrayed by Livy, by Montesquieu, and by a 
host of moderus. The same old poet’ S 


Conquest to-day my happier sword may bless, 

"Tis man’s to fight, but Heaven’s to give success, 
is but another version of “ Man proposes, God disposes.” Demosthenes, 
in like manner, said: ‘*‘ Whatever was the duty of brave men, they were 
all ready to per form, but the sovereign Lord of the universe decided the 
fate of each.” Pindar says: “I may hope, indeed ; but the eveut is 
with Godalone.’’ Plautus had it; “ Sperat quidem animus : quo eveniat, 
diis in manuest.’’ Fenélon wrote: ‘ God gives to human passions, even 
when they seem to decide everything, only what is necessary for be- 





* Beautiful Thoughts from Greek Authors, with English Translations and 
Lives of the Authors; an English Index of Subjects analytically arranged; also 
numerous references to parallel passages from the Holy Scriptures, Latin and 
English Authors. By Craufurd Tait Ramage, LL.D. 

Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors, with English Translations and a 
Latin Index; also an English Index of Subjects analytically arranged. By 
Craufurd Tait Ramage, LL.D. 

Beautiful Thoughts from French and Italian Authors, with English Transla- 
tions and Lives of the Authors; an English Index of Subjects analytically 
arranged; also numerous references to parallel passages from Latin, Greek, and 
English Authors. By Craufurd Tait Ramage, LL.D. Liverpool: Howell. 
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coming the instruments of His designs: *thus man works, but it is God 
who directs.” So Seneca also, in his Epistles : “‘ Ducunt volentem fata, 
nolentem trahunt.” 

Even faith in a superintending God’s providence is more or less inti- 
mately allied with old notions of Fate, Predestination, Fortune, and even 
Necessity. These were all favourites with antiquity. 


No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb, 


wrote Homer; and #schylus propounded : 


The free escapes not fate, more than the wretch 
That trembles at his proud lord’s tyrannous hand. 


Horace pictures forth fate or necessity as stalking inexorable before man 
with solemn pace and awful state; and Virgil declared that “ fate and 
the dooming gods are deaf to tears.” The poet of Brundusium is fond 
of representing Fate as “ shaking the urn.” Livy also ridicules those who 
would attempt to shun their fate. ‘‘The fates will find their way,” 
Virgil also insists; but the great satirist, Juvenal, writes : 


Since every age and clime 
See different fates attend the self-same crime ; 
Some made by villany, and some undone, 
And this ascend a scaffold, that a throne. 


So also Voltaire, who, in his ‘“‘ Orestes,” says that the decrees of Fate 
often lead us astray ; it conducts mortals; it directs their steps by secret 
paths which they know not; it plunges them into the pit, and some- 
times draws them out of it; it loads with chains; it raises them to the 
empire ; it causes them to find life in the midst of the tomb.”’ There is 
no word in the Old or New Testament which has been translated 
“fate,” yet one Ferrier, a Christian, wrote: “‘ When we choose, we are 
masters of our own fate;” but Ferrier was persecuted by the Inquisition 
for his heterodoxy. Shakspeare appears to have entertained a great 
respect for fate. His allusions to it are frequent. ‘‘ What fates impose, 
that men must needs abide,” is one of his utterances. ‘ Who can con- 
trol his fate?’ and “ Men at some times are masters of their fate,” are 
others. Whilst fate is expressive of an inevitable necessity depending 
upon a superior cause or being, predestination would foreshadow fate or 
express its being foreordained. ‘This at least in its olden sense, before 
it became a religious dogma. ‘Has any good fortune befallen you ?” 
says Marcus Antoninus. “ It has been predestinated to you from the 
beginning of the world, and whatever happens has been so fated.” Cicero 
also argued that “ nothing has ever happened which has not been pre- 
destinated ; and in the same way nothing will ever occur the predis- 
posing causes for which may not be found in nature.’’ Fortune is spoken 
of mostly under the influence of feeling, as when Aischylus says : 


By nature man is form’d with boundless wishes 
For prosperous fortune ; and the great man’s door 
Stands ever open to that envied person 

On whom she smiles. 


“To-morrow Fortune’s ray may shine with comfort, though it lowers to- 
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day,” writes that most famous of pastoral poets, Theocritus. The incon- 
stancy of fortune has also always been a favourite theme with moralists. 


Fortune, like a man 
Distemper’d in his senses, this way now, 
Now that way leaps, inconstant in her course, 


writes Euripides, who also said that the gods assign to different men 
fortunes as different. Arrian spoke of the events of fortune as unexpected 
and not to be guarded against; whilst the more philosophic Plutarch 
justly expounded that our fortune depends on our own exertions. The 
allusions to Fortune in the writings of the Romans, who, like the Greeks, 
personified and worshipped her as a deity, are, as may be readily imagined, 
very numerous. Some, as the saying of Ovid’s, 


for those that dare 
Are gods, Fortune’s chiefest favours share ; 


of Terence’s “ Fortune favours the brave,” and Virgil’s ‘‘ Fortune be- 
friends the bold,” have become proverbial. Fortune is, however, far 
more generally spoken of in a spirit of detraction than of praise. Seneca 
apostrophises her as alluring with a deceitful countenance. Cicero de- 
scribes her as not only blind herself, but the cause of blindness in others; 
and Livy says she can blind a whole people. Horace depicts her as an 
ever-changing dame, Ausonius rails at her fickleness, Virgil derides her 
frowns, Tacitus avers that the caprices of fortune turn all mundane things 
to jest, and Publius Syrus declares that ‘‘ Fortune, when she caresses a 
man too much, makes him a fool.” French and Italian literature appear 
to present little that is novel upon a theme so thoroughly exhausted by 


_ antiquity. Deshouliéres said a clever thing when he declared that no one 


is satisfied with his fortune, nor dissatisfied with his understanding; and 
Madame de Sévigné appears to have first said, in the time of Louis XIV., 
that which has since been attributed to the great Napoleon, “‘ La fortune 
est toujours pour les gros bataillons.” 

When Theocritus wrote, ‘“‘ Need, Diophantus, ready wit imparts,” Dr. 
Ramage appears to think that he anticipated the proverb, ‘ Necessity is 
the mother of invention.” The ancients held necessity in greater horror 
than even fate or fortune. ‘ Nothing is stronger,” says Euripides, 
‘than necessity ;” or rather, he gives it as the sentence of the sage, show- 
ing how much proverbial wisdom was current in Greece at the time, when 
that country was first brought into connexion with the Persians. Eschylus 
declared that ‘ Necessity is far stronger than art; Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis averred that it is stronger than human nature ; and Plato added 
the climax by asserting that ‘“ even God is said to be unable to use force 
against necessity.’’ The ancients, in fact, instead of looking upon neces- 
sity as the quality of a thing, or the result of a law of nature, regarded it 
either as the thing itself or a power, mistaking, in fact, effect for cause. 
Virgil spoke of studious need exploring useful arts, and it was a proverb 
with the Romans that ‘* Necessity imposes law, does not herself receive 
it,” just as it is, in fewer words, among the moderns. The Italians also 
admit that we must yield to necessity. ‘ It is necessity, and not pleasure, 
that compels me,” wrote Dante ; and the proverb, “To make a virtue of 
necessity,” which appears in Rabelais, is found before in Chaucer, “ That 
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I made a virtue of necessity, and took it well.” Shakspeare has the same, 
as also ‘‘ There is no virtue like necessity,’’ ‘‘ Grim necessity,” and “ Neces- 
sity’s sharp pinch.” 

Predestination in the Gospel is taken for the design which God has been 
pleased to have of bringing by His free grace to faith and eternal salva- 
tion some various persons whom he loved in Christ (Rom. viii. 29, 30). 
The system of an omniscient and all-wise God’s providence, adopted by 
Jews and Christians alike, excluded all ideas of another power regulating 
the good and ill that befals man, and hence the word is not met with in 
the Scriptures, but necessity is alluded to as the state of a thing when it 
is contrary to its nature and principles to be otherwise (Heb. ix. 16), as 
also in the sense of force or constraint (2 Cor. ix. 7). It is, however, more 
generally used, as in some of the instances given above, in the sense of 
poverty or want of temporal good things. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that whilst the Jews were so much in 
advance of the Greeks in appreciating God’s providence, that they appear 
to have had but very faint notions regarding a future state, and that at a 
time when the Hellenic Greeks openly and distinctly avowed their 
belief : 


No; the devouring flames, my son, that waste 
The body of the dead, touch not the soul ; 

That lives, and knows its destined hour to show 
Its wrath: yet for the dead our sorrows rise, 


said AEschylus, who has been justly termed one of the master-spirits of the 
world. 


Old Homer had, indeed, long before expounded : 


"Tis true, *tis certain; man, though dead, retains 
Part of himself; th’ immortal mind remains : 
The form subsists without the body’s aid, 

Aérial semblance, and an empty shade! 


So also Euripides : 
Each various part, 
That constitutes the frame of man, returns 
Whence it was taken; to th’ ethereal sky 
The soul. 


Plato, as is well known, went further, and argued the existence of one 
good and wise God. “Is it possible, then,” he says, ‘‘ that the soul, 
which is invisible, and proceeding to another place, spotless, pure, and in- 
visible (and, therefore, truly called Hades—v. e. invisible), to dwell with 
the good and wise God (where, if God so wills it, my soul must imme- 
diately go)—can this soul of ours, I say, being such and of such an 
essence, when it is separated from the body, be at once dissipated and de- 
stroyed, as many men say ?” 

It is almost needless to say that the more intellectual Romans only held 
one opinion upon the subject. Cicero, however, spoke somewhat doubt- 
ingly, but wisely. But he argued the divine nature of the soul, and de- 
clared that it exists ‘ by the consent of all nations.” It is strange to find 
a man so in advance of his time as Plato, who advocated the existence of 
one good and great God, as also of a future state, and who anticipated 
several of the doctrines of Christianity, lending himself to the notion of 
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the transmigration of souls into beasts and birds ; but Lucan did the same 
thing, only with the Roman quzstor it was in new worlds that the souls 
found new bodies. Ovid, who also appears to have believed in the trans- 
migration of souls, wrote of the unbodied spirit as lodging where it lighted 
“in man or beast.” 

Plato, as we have observed, not only anticipated some of the elementary 
doctrines of Christianity, as, “ Let no one speak ill of another,” but he 
also argued that the wisdom of the world is of no value; that we must 
obey God rather than man; that we must take care of the soul rather 
than of the body ; that we must not return evil for evil ; that true virtue 
subsists with wisdom ; that if our limbs are an evil they must be cut off ; 
that every good gift is from above; that we are punished for our good ; 
that all things work together for good to the just ; that all run, but one 
receiveth the prize ; that there will be a judgment-day ; that the noblest 
victory is to conquer oneself; and he metes out the justice of God to the 
wicked as James and Peter have done. All, indeed, Christian doctrines, 
to be referred to their own several texts. Marcus Antoninus also bade 
men love the human race and obey God, and insisted that it is the duty 
of men to love even those who injure them. Yet, strange to say, this 
emperor, so wise in some things himself, treated the Christians with a 
cruel severity. 

There are no people more tenacious of the lessons of antiquity than 
politicians. Each in his own time always believes himself to be in ad- 
vance of his own and of all past ages. Yet was there as much wisdom in 
politics among the ancients as there is in philosophy. Demagogues and 
even democrats are especially denounced. ‘It is impossible,” said 
Demosthenes, ‘‘ for those who are engaged in low and grovelling pur- 
suits to entertain noble and generous sentiments. No; their thoughts 
must always necessarily be somewhat similar to their employments.” 
“ The other qualities requisite for a demagogue,” said Aristophanes, “ are 
yours—foul-mouthed, base-born, a low, mean fellow. You possess every 
quality necessary to make your way with the mob.” 

It is the fashion with many to deride the advantages of birth, and to 
deny to man what they grant to a horse. ‘The ancients did not counte- 
nance such a false philosophy. ‘ Honourable descent,” wrote Aristotle, 
‘is in all nations greatly esteemed ; besides, it is to be expected that the 
children of men of worth will be like their fathers, for nobility is the virtue 


of a family.” 


There is a grace, 
A dignity in those of noble birth, 
That marks their high rank, 


wrote Euripides; and again : 


Strong is the mark, illustrious the high impress 
Of noble birth, from great to greater still 
Advancing, when the dignity of virtue 

: - t,. 
Reflects fresh lustre on nobility. 


Plato ably expounded how all men are brethren; but God, who made 
us, has mixed gold in the composition of some, silver in that of others, and 
iron and copper in that of husbandmen and craftsmen. ‘ They are all 
brass, and tin, and iron, and lead,” Ezekiel said of the Israelites. ‘‘ Men,” 
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adds Plato, “will in general beget children like to themselves ;” and 
Euripides propounded the same sentiment when he wrote, “ Noble 
children spring from noble fathers; and the children of the bad are like 
in nature to their parents.” 

The folly of pride in birth is at the same time justly ridiculed by 
Menander, and is blamed by Plato, and whilst the excesses of democrac 
are exposed, the curse of tyranny is even still more strongly duneneed. 
Human wisdom is necessarily imperfect, and whilst we can, like the wise 
spoken of by Sophocles, gather wisdom from the past, we still find many 
propositions which are either unsound when taken alone, or which admit 
of aconverse. Thus, for example, we are told by Aschylus that pros- 

rity is a shadow—a passing light, and by Seneca that “he leans on a 
feeble reed who takes pleasure in what is external to himself.”’ “ Pros- 
perity is a feeble reed,”’ says also a French writer. Yet, whilst adversity 
is justly said by Menander to be sometimes the cause of good, none 
applaud it. Thucydides proclaimed it to be a serious calamity, and 
Philemon deemed it pleasant to think on only when it is past. So also 
of riches. That such are mere vanity, and not essential to happiness, 
has been. propounded by Greeks, by Jews, by Latins, and by all moderns, 
yet Hesiod has the courage to say, ‘* Money is life to us wretched mortals,” 
and throughout the Old Testament honour will be found allied to 
riches. 

The comparative advantages of humble life and seclusion, and of 
worldly strife and activity, have in the same way been set forth in contrast 
by the poets and moralists of all ages. ‘ Men are taught virtue and a 
love of independence,” says Menander, “by living in the country;” and 
he adds elsewhere: ‘“ The life of those who live in the country possesses 
pleasures, comforting the sorrows and annoyances of man with hope.” 
One of perhaps the finest passages in Euripides is where he contrasts a 
royal with a humble life, and in which occur the lines, “ Be mine the 
humble blessings of private life rather than be a king,” and ‘ Be mine a 
modest mean that knows not care.” And the same poet wrote: 


I envy all who pass their life secure 
From danger, to the world, to fame unknown ; 
But those to greatness raised I envy not. 


But then, again, none are more severe upon an idle, unprofitable life than 
the ancients. ‘A miserable wretch, a useless being on earth,” apo- 
strophises Menander, “ acknowledging that he has been brought up in 
vain.” “It is better,” wrote Herodotus, ‘* by a noble bolduess to run 
the risk of being subject to half the evils which we anticipate, than to 
remain in cowardly listlessness for fear of what may happen.” 

“Nature,” wrote Longinus, “ never meant man to be a low, grovelling 
creature, but placing him in the world, as in a wide and crowded theatre, 
intended that he should be the spectator of her mighty works, giving him 
an eager desire for every honourable pursuit. From the first moment of 
his birth, she implanted in his soul an inextinguishable love for all that 
is good and noble, and a constant longing to approach nearer to the 
Divine nature.” Many passages to the same effect may be found among 
the Romans and the moderns, but none more eloquent or more to the 


point. 
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The advantages and disadvantages of friendship are contrasted in a 
similar way, as are also those of celibacy and of married life. Aristotle 
quotes Hesiod as being in the right when he says, “ First house, then 
wife, then oxen for a plough.” “To many, a wife,” says Menander, “if 
we regard the truth, is an evil, but it is a necessary evil.” The Greeks, 
as we noticed when speaking of the Anthologists, were indeed by no 
means complimentary to the sex. Aristophanes apostrophised women as 
arch deceivers, and Euripides exclaims : 


See what a faithless race you women are ! 
Tn all that hath been done you have a part. 


Zschylus is still more defiant : 


Nor in misfortune, nor in dear success, 
Be woman my associate: if her power 
Bears sway, her insolence execeds all bounds 
But if she fears, woe to that house and city ! 


But then, again, some of the finest passages in the father of the Athenian 
drama—Aischylus—and in their greatest tragic poet—Euripides—are 
written in favour of woman. 


Can heaven’s fair beam show a fond wife a sight 
More grateful than her husband from his wars 
Return’d with glory, when she opes the gate, 
And springs to welcome him ? 


Says the one; and the other sums up : 
To be brief, 


If any in past times with severe taunts 

Have censured women, if now any vents 

His obloquies, or shall hereafter vent, 

In one brief sentence I comprise the whole. 

It is a breed, not all th’ extended earth, 

Nor the sea’s ample depths produce the like ; 

This truth he feels the most who knows them best. 


The same inconsistencies are to be met with upon this delicate subject in 
poets and philosophers of all times, and even in the writings of the same 
authors. The “thoughts” of the Italians and French, especially, afford 
amusing examples. It is only recently that we heard the origin of the 
roverb, ‘‘ Quem Jupiter (or Deus) vult perdere, prius dementat,” disputed. 
Dr. Ramage gives it in the Latin as a proverb; but it appears to have beer 
also such even in the time of Euripides, in whom we find, “ When God 
is contriving misfortunes for man, He first deprives him of his reason.”’ 
(See Duport’s Gnomologia Homerica, p. 282. Cantab., 1660.) Athena- 
goras also quotes Greek lines, and renders them in Latin (p. 121. Oxon., 
1682). 
The ancients had a curious way of exalting moderation, by asserting 
that half is better than the whole. Hesiod, for example, wrote : 


Fools, blind to truth! nor knows their erring soul 
How much the half is better than the whole. 


Plato quotes the passage with approval, and it has, indeed, much wisdom 
to recommend it. We say wisdom, but even upon that point the same 
contrariety of opinion (‘‘ Everything is mere opinion,” said Marcus 
Antoninus) exists as upon all other matters. Euripides wrote: 
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Of honour and of wisdom, if alike, 
All judged, nor contest nor debate would rise 
*Mongst men ; but ’tis not so; the names they use 
In common; but each gives his sense to them. 


The Greeks conceived, slyly enough, that what is one man’s doxa, is 
another man’s heterodoxa; and what is one man’s wisdom, is another’s 
folly. “To instruct the wise in wisdom,” they said, “ argues weakness.” 


I have not now first learn’d that all 
The affairs of mortal men are a mere shadow; 
Nor would I fear to say that those who most 
Boast of their wisdom and their deep research, 
The widest in the paths of folly stray : 
No mortal man is happy ; if the tide 
Of wealth flows in upon him, one may be 
More fortunate than others, happy never. 


This from Euripides; but the pleasantest conceit regarding wisdom is 
that which avers that it is best judged of by the event: 


Had I succeeded well, 
I had been reckon’d ’mongst the wise: our minds 
Are so disposed to judge from the event. 


‘‘ Successful crime,” wrote Seneca, “is dignified with the name of 
virtue ; the good become the slaves of the impious; might makes right ; 
fear silences the power of the laws.” La Bruyére also repeated: ‘ Suc- 
cessful crimes are praised very much like virtue itself, and good fortune 
is not far from occupying the place of the whole cycle of virtues. It 
must be an atrocious act, a base and hateful deed, which success would 
not be able to justify.” La Rochefoucauld also said: “ Some crimes 
become innocent, and even glorious, by their splendour, number, and 
enormity : hence public robbery is regarded as proofs of great ability, 
and to seize provinces unjustly is called making conquests.” 

Of happiness, which was declared by Aristotle to depend on virtue and 
wisdom, two principles upon the nature of which men are not at all 
agreed, it was also justly remarked that ‘men cannot agree as to its 
true nature, and the vulgar by no means hold the same opinion respect- 
ing it with the educated; for some are inclined to apply it only to what 
is distinct and marked in its essence, such as pleasure, wealth, or honour ; 
each man thinking differently of it from his neighbours, and often the 
same person entertains different opinions respecting it at different times.” 
“ His happiness,” wrote Euripides, ‘1 praise, whose life with blessings 
cheers each joyful day.” “Who knows with wisdom to enjoy what 
Heaven bestows,” said Horace. Pliny deemed that man happiest “ who 
lived in the conscious anticipation of honest fame and the glorious figure 
he shall make in the eyes of posterity.” Vanity of vanities ! 


And those to whom is given 
Calmly the course of mortal life to pass, 
By no affliction sunk, pronounce we blest, 


Euripides also propounded; but Herodotus spoke with greater depth of 
wisdom when he said to Croesus, ‘ Call no man happy till you know the 
end of his life ; up to that moment he can only be called fortunate.” 
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The fair seeming bliss of mortal man 
Deserves not admiration ere we see 
His death ; so suddenly his fortunes change, 


also said the tragic poet of Athens; and Sophocles, his almost equally 
celebrated contemporary, wrote : 


Of old this saying hath ’mongst men been famed, 
That of man’s life, till death hath closed the scene, 
We know not to decide, to term it blest, 

Or wretched. 


Sophocles here designates that wisdom as “old,” which we have seen 
was adopted by three of the master-spirits living in the fifth century 
before Christ. Truly may we say with Solomon and Marcus Antoninus, 
that there is nothing new under the sun. 

Enough has been said to show that profit, learning, and wisdom 
are to be derived from the perusal of Dr. Ramage’s delightful vo- 
lumes. Wandering as they do over the whole field of human intelli- 
gence, it would be a pleasant task to cull flowers from them all the 
summer long—and the summer of intellectual enjoyment knows happily 
no winter—but we must leave to others to partake of those pleasures, 
which, derived from such pure sources, have in them no alloy. 





FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 


Wuere hurls the angry surge its storm of spray 
O’er the lone strand, Science, with sleepless eye, 
Had year-long vigil kept, untiringly, 

Careful to note the feeble-flickering ray. 

Nor seldom, as the slow months wore away, 

In fitful-flashing sort would seem to fly 
Vague message-words of incoherency 

From midmost ocean to Valentia’s bay. 

But lo! the wavering flame shows fix’d and bright, 
The silent wire hath sudden language found! 

Hope’s feeble ray is quench’d in Joy’s full light, 
The Old and New a twofold link hath bound! 

Science hath triumph’d in the hard-won fight, 

And “ all-inventive man” once more is victor crown’d. 
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SNOWED UP. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


IX. 


Tue Sprrit’s PRopHecy. 


I. 
WOUNDED AT THE BATTLE OF BOCACHICA. 


War, with all its attendant horrors and miseries, was still going on in 
what had been the Spanish possessions in South America and Mexico; 
and, so far from slackening in its fury, it seemed to acquire fresh vigour 
after every battle lost or won by either side. The prolonged contest be- 
tween the royalists and the patriots had now assumed the name of “The 
war of death,” for the prisoners taken on either side were most frequently 
shot. 

The Spaniards, not being able to subdue Venezuela with regular 
troops, determined to raise a rebellion among the slaves. For this pur- 
pose they sent emissaries among them, who, by exciting their worst 
passions, and making them false promises, induced them to espouse the 
cause of Spain, and gathered a considerable body of them. Many engage- 
ments took place, and the proceedings of the Spaniards, assisted by the 
slaves, were marked with the most odious cruelty. Seenes oceurred too 
horrible to relate, and atrocities were committed that would have dis- 
graced the most barbaric ages of the world. What else could be ex- 
pected in a coalition between the bloodthirsty Spaniards and the low, 
ignorant, savage mob ? 

Colonel, or rather General Mentilla, for he had been promoted to that 
rank, was engaged in the battle of Bocachiea, in which the royalists were 
repulsed. He performed prodigies of valour on that day, and won almost 
as much renown as his friend General Bolivar, who gained a similar ad- 
vantage over the royalist troops, about the same time, at San Mateo. 
These two victories went far towards recovering the independence of 
South America. 

Don Alonzo Alvaez also led several brilliant charges against the enemy at 
Bocachica, but he was not with Mentilla, being under the command of 
another distinguished patriot officer, General Marino. 

Fortune had favoured General Mentilla almost throughout the day, but 
he was not fated to leave the battle-field unscathed. ‘Towards the close of 
the engagement, when the Spaniards were flying in all directions, 
leaving behind them their dying and their dead, General Mentilla was 
wounded, and had to be removed in a rough litter from the scene of 
carnage. 

The camp of the patriots had been pitched at no great distance from 
Bocachica, and therefore the general was carried to his own tent, where 
one or two English surgeons attached to the patriot army speedily 
attended him. 


As the wounded man was brought into his tent, a low, smothered cry 
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was heard, and Enrico, for such was the name by which Harry St. Clair 
now went, sprang forward, his countenance expressive of the deepest 
despair, and, in a voice hoarse from emotion, exclaimed wildly, 

“Is he dead? Have they killed him? Oh—my beloved—beloved— 
master!’’ he jerked out, amidst rising sobs. 

“Hush, young man—hush!” said one of the surgeons, turning 
angrily on him. “ He is not dead, but he must be kept perfectly quiet, 
and you must leave the tent this moment if you are going to make such a 
noise.” 

Enrico immediately stood as still as if he had been a statue of stone. 

* Standing there like an upright mummy will do no good, you block- 
head,” said the other surgeon. ‘“ Can’t you make yourself of use? Go 
instantly and fetch some water, and a sponge, and some linen for 
bandages.” 

The youth did not lose a moment in obeying the surgeon’s orders ; he 
brought what he was desired to do in a very short time, and came steal- 
ing forward on tiptoe as if he -had been a shadow instead of a boy. But 
the moment he saw the wound he staggered back, and fell almost fainting 
on a bench near. 

‘“‘ Halloa! what’s all this, my lad?” cried one of the surgeons. ‘ You 
are a pretty fellow to be ina camp. But you won’t be long here before 

you'll get tolerably well accustomed to the sight and smell of blood. 
here, place the general’s head comfortably on his pillow if you can, and 
if you can’t, be off with you.” 

Enrico lifted the drooping head, and laid it gently on the pillow. 

At that moment General Mentilla opened his eyes and smiled kindly 
to the youth. Languid as he felt, and dim as his eyes still were, he could 
perceive Enrico’s intense anxiety. 

“T am better!” he murmured ; and Enrico’s eyes sparkled with joy. 

The surgeons did all that was necessary for their patient, and having 
many other wounded officers and common soldiers to attend to, they left 
the tent, telling General Mentilla that they would send some old Indian 
woman from the adjacent village to look after him. 

Charging Enrico not to admit idle visitors, and to keep the wounded 
general as quiet as possible, they took their departure. 

Enrico sat down on the bench near the camp-bed on which General 
Mentilia was lying; he scarcely dared to breathe for fear of disturbing his 
prmene who lay with his eyes closed, as if sleeping, or courting sleep. At 

ength the general exclaimed : 

“T amsothirsty! Oh fora glass of the delicious cocoa-nut water they 
used to have at Clair Hall! It was so refreshing !”’ 

“Yes, cocoa-nut water is very refreshing,” said Enrico, ‘‘ but as we 
cannot get it here, I will make you some lemonade.” 

The lemonade was prepared by Enrico, and the patient found it also 
very refreshing. He remained silent for some time, and then suddenly 
asked Enrico which of the three Miss St. Clairs he liked the best. 

“ Hush—hush, sir! The doctors said you were not to make the 
slightest exertion at present, and that I was not to talk to you.” 

“ But it is so soothing to me to speak of Clair Hall and its dear . . . 
its pleasant inhabitants.”’ 


“ Think of them, sir, but do not speak just yet,” persisted Enrico. 
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After a time the wounded officer fell asleep, and the subject of his 

waking thoughts seemed to have remained master of them in Beton for 

he murmured every now and then, “ Clair Hall . . . the haunted forest 
. my own darling . . . Come to me!” 

There was a name which he also murmured, but in so low and indis- 
tinct a voice that Enrico could not quite catch it. 

Perhaps the boy’s own thoughts had wandered back to his native 
island—perhaps he was disappointed that he was only living still as a de- 
pendent on General Mentilla. But his countenance assumed a look 
almost of anguish as he sat with his eyes fixed on the sleeping invalid. 

“ Enrico!” sighed the wounded man, softly, “‘ are you there ?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Enrico, nearly as softly. 

“It is well—I like to have you near me, my poor boy. Though not 
belonging to their family exactly, you are a St. Clair, and that name has 
a charm for me.”’ 

“ T have been thought like Miss Adela,” said Enrico. 

“Yes, you are like dear Miss Adela,” replied Mentilla, closing his 
eyes again. 

The youth was doubtless pleased by the kindness of General Mentilla’s 
manner to him, for his features brightened, and the look of deep sadness 
passed from his countenance. 

Enrico was indefatigable in his attention to his patron, and the sur- 
geon found that his patient was so well cared for by his protégé and his 
own servant, that it was unnecessary to engage an Indian nurse from a 
tribe in the neighbourhood. 

Don Alonzo Alvaez and two or three other of the patriot officers were 
admitted to see General Mentilla, but Enrico was decided in his opposi- 
tion to the intrusion of several guests. 

Many were the conversations, when they were alone and General Men- 
tilla was able to converse, between the friends about the little island 
where they had spent so pleasant a time, and more especially in allusion 
to the family in whom they were both so interested. On these occasions 
Don Alonzo always went into raptures about Adela, and Enrico, who 
was beginning to understand a little Spanish, when he — to over- 
hear these conversations could not help smiling at the vehemence of his 
admiration for that young lady. 

Mentilla spoke more of the family in general, but a very shrewd 
observer might have remarked that there was a particular tone in his 
voice when Linda was mentioned, which betrayed that he took a deeper 
interest in her than in her sisters. Don Alonzo, however, was too much 
occupied by his own feelings to pay much attention to those of his friend, 
and Enrico, of course, who was an occasional eavesdropper, could not be 
supposed to take any interest in the subject. 

The small space in the tent appropriated to Enrico as a sleeping apart- 
ment was separated from the larger room occupied by General Mentilla 
ty a partition such as is usual in tents, but during the general’s illness 

nrico generally sat up the greater part of the night with him. He was 
now, however, recovering fast, and his protégé and his servant were not 
obliged to be in such close attendance on him. 

Matters were in this state when letters were received from Mr. St. 
Clair and Mrs. Rivers, the first that had reached the patriot officers since 
their return to their own country. 
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The mysterious disappearance of Adela St. Clair caused both General 
Mentilla and Don Alonzo the utmost surprise, and deep regret and 
anxiety. What could have become of her—where could she have gone 
—how could she have managed to elude observation? 

General Mentilla was very much distressed, but his distress was nothing 
to that of poor Don Alonzo Alvaez, who was almost out of his mind at — 
the strange and woeful intelligence. 

Mr. St. Clair’s letter to General Mentilla evidently showed that he 
clung to the idea that his daughter had eloped with Don Alonzo, and he 
begged the general to be her friend and protector until steps could be 
taken to bring her back to her home, or to unite her to her admirer. 

The letter from Mrs. Rivers, and one she enclosed from Linda to 
Mentilla, were not written in so hopeful a spirit. Both ladies thought 
that poor Adela had been drowned in the upsetting of Buckra Jem’s boat, 
though why she should have been in that they could not say. 

General Mentilla was shocked and grieved at poor Adela’s probable 
fate, and the more shocked as he was aware of the mistaken idea she had 
imbibed of his feelings towards her. But he could not help thanking 
Heaven that his own Linda was well and safe in her island home. And 
many a secret vow he made to redouble in future his affectionate care of 
her, to compensate, as far as possible, for the involuntary part he bore in 
her poor sister’s fatal end. 

Of Adela’s infatuation for his friend, Don Alonzo knew nothing. Had 
he known it, wounded self-love might have served as an antidote to the 
excess of his affliction. He was quite overwhelmed by the dreadful intel- 
ligence, and in so hopeless a case General Meutilla could find no words 
of comfort to offer him. 

“Oh, my beloved—my beloved!’ he would exclaim, while all the 
agony of his mind was visible in his countenance, “ J am her murderer ! 
It was her kind wish to soften to me her father’s cruel refusal of me that 
induced her to seek a parting interview with me. Oh, how good she 
was! And she perished in endeavouring to carry out her generous de- 
sigu! Oh, Adela—my dearest Adela—would that my life had been 


>? 


sacrificed instead of yours ! 


II, 


AN UNEXPECTED COMPAGNON DE VOYAGE. 


In the ship by which Hector Graham returned to the West Indies 
there was a gentleman from Boston, going, as he said, to one of the 
islands on important business. ‘The Bostonian was not very communica- 
tive about his own affairs, though rather inquisitive relative to the affairs 
of others. But this is quite the Yankee character—prying to a most un- 
warrantable degree in what uo way concerns them. 

Hearing the name of the island where Hector resided, his fellow- 
traveller plied him with questions respecting its size, condition, cultiva- 
tion, exports, imports, prospects; in fact, asked a great deal more about 
the colony than Hector was able to answer. Hector was much annoyed 
at what he considered the man’s idle curiosity, and gave him as short re- 
plies as possible, but he could not get rid of him and his tiresome queries. 
Thee was no avoiding him in so small a vessel, and he was forced to 
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submit to the worry of the snivelling Bostonian’s catechising, although 
his mind was so much engrossed by reflecting on his own unfortunate 
affairs. He could not have escaped his pertinacious bore except perhaps 
by knocking him down ; and even had he committed that auggnticmanly 
act, it would have been but of little avail, for the Yankee would most 
likely have pocketed the affront, and returned to the charge as soon as 
he had regained his legs. 

“ Confound the fellow! I wish he would fall overboard, and not 
plague me any more,” muttered Hector to himself, one day ; but glancing 
at that moment down on the sea, he espied a shark just under the surface 
of the water, giving its dangerous escort to the ship, and he took back 
his wish, shuddering at the idea of the poor creature’s encountering so 
dreadful a foe, and was more civil than usual to the American to make 
up for having wished him overboard. 

When they reached St. Thomas, Hector expected to part company 
with Mr. Achilles Gumbs—for so the Bostonian was called. The 
Yankees, by the way, are very fond of giving high-sounding baptismal 
names to their children, and these, united to sometimes very homely; if 
not vulgar, surnames, have a ridiculous effect. Romulus Riggs, Themis- 
tocles Figgs, and Columbus Sniggs, are fair specimens of the nomencla- 
tion of the Northern Federal States. 

But poor Hector was disappointed in respect to getting rid of his 
tormentor, Mr. Achilles Gumbs, at St. Thomas, for that worthy proved 
to be bound for the very same island to which Hector was going. 

“What can the man want there?” he said to his acquaintance, the 
Danish lawyer. “If that rogue of an uncle of mine were in the colony, 
I might think that this Master Achilles were going to him relative to 
some nefarious transaction or other; but as Mr. Craft is not there, this 
cannot be the case.” 

“He may be going on matters connected with Mr. Craft, however, 
notwithstanding that person’s flight to the backwoods of America,” re- 
plied the lawyer. “It is a pity you did not question him pretty sharply 
in return, when he was dragging all the information he could out of 
you.” 

“* He never mentioned Mr. Craft’s name to me,” said Hector, “ and it 
never entered my brain that he could have any acquaintance with that 
good-for-nothing uncle of mine.” 

“T wonder you did not suspect that the fellow might have had some 
reason for cross-questioning you, as you say he did!” exclaimed the man 
of the law, adding, in his own mind, ‘‘ The poor young man is very green, 
and easily imposed upon. I would not hestitate,’’ he continued aloud, 
“to bet a thousand dollars that yon lean cadaverous-looking Yankee has 
not come to the West Indies merely for pleasure.” 

“ The lean cadaverous-looking Yankee” was Hector’s fellow-passenger 
again in the shorter voyage to his native island. The man cross-ques- 
tioned him, however, no more, and indeed kept aloof from him until they 
a just about entering the harbour, when he came up to Hector and 
Said ; 

“You know the property that belonged to a Mr. Craft, I guess, sir ?” 

“I know the property that belongs to Mr. Craft,” replied Hector. 

“ Belonged, not belongs, my gent,” said the Yankee, with a peculiar 
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and not very pleasant smile, which seemed to do violence to his shrivelled 


parchment skin. 

“T did not know that Mr. Craft’s property was taken from him,” re- 
plied Hector, dryly. 

“Taken from him? I don’t understand you, sir,” said the Bostonian. 
° Suppose a man sells his property, it can’t belong to him any longer, I 

ess. 


“ And has Mr. Craft sold his estate ?” 

“ Yes, I expect he has.” 

“Then I am afraid the person who was so foolish as to buy it has got 
a bad bargain. Mr. Craft owes a great.deal of money.” 

Mr. Achilles Gumbs turned first pale, then red, then blue, and finally 
green, while he gasped forth : 

“‘Owes money! The estate does not owe money, though ?” 

“‘] presume the estate is liable for his debts.” 

“Then he must be a pretty considerable scoundrel,” said the man. 
‘¢ But I guess there is some law to be found in the island.”’ 

“T hope there is law and justice too,” replied Hector, stiffly. 

** Which is the best boarding-house in that town?” asked the Bostonian, 
pointing to the pretty little sea-side town, interspersed with trees, which 
they were approaching. 

“‘ The best boarding-house !” cried Hector, echoing his words; “ why, 
there is no boarding-house at all in the place.” 

“Then the best hotel or inn?” 

“ There is neither hotel nor inn.” 

Mr. Achilles Gumbs stood aghast. 

“Then where do strangers go ?” he asked, 

“They go to their friends. Strangers generally bring letters of in- 
troduction. One respectable introduction is quite enough to secure hospi- 
tality throughout the island.” 

“ But if a stranger has no letter of introduction?” 

“Then he must depend on the impression he makes. A gentlemanly 
aay man will probably be received kindly without any voucher for 

is respectability ; a vulgar common-looking fellow, of course, would not 
be noticed. A little time ago a vessel from the Spanish Main was 
wrecked in a hurricane on the shore of our island; the passengers, two 
patriot officers of good rank, were cordially welcomed by one of our first 

families, and resided with them for several weeks.” 

“ But are there no lodging-houses?” persisted the Yankee, in evident 
anxiety. 

“T never heard of any,” said Hector. 

“Then what am J to do?” groaned poor Mr. Gumbs. 

**Can you tell me who is the purchaser of Mr. Craft’s estate?” asked 
Hector. 

“] am,” was the laconic reply. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Hector. “Then I must tell you frankly that 
your reception will depend on your own conduct. Your purchase of Mr. 

Craft's estate will be a surprise to every one; there was no mention of 
his selling it when he left the island. It must have been a clandestine 
oe of affair, consequently not very reputable either to the seller or the — 

uyer. 

Hector was extremely angry, and he spoke angrily. 
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But the Yankee took his observation very quietly ; evidently he was 
not of the hot-blooded genus. 

“There was nothing clandestine, as you call it, sir, in the matter. 
Mr. Craft made overtures to me about buying his property in that there 
island which lies before us, eighteen months ago, when he was in ’ Mericay ; 
but I could not make up my mind then to embark in West India pro- 
perty. I guess I had some half-dozen letters from him on the subject, 
and I answered every one. And I saw his mercantile correspondents in 
New York. You won’t call that clandestine, which I expect signifies the 
same as underhand ?” 

“It was an underhand transaction on Ais part, at any rate,” replied 
Hector. ‘I don’t believe he ever mentioned a syllable of all this to my 
.. . to his wife.” 

“ Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Mr. Achilles Gumbs, who had a peculiar mode 
of cachinnation, something resembling the braying of a donkey; “ men- 
tioned his money matters to his wife! I should think not, indeed; no 
man of common sense would ever tell his affairs to any female. What 
have women to do with business? But I want to know how far is the 
estate that was Mr. Craft’s from this here town where we are going to 
land ?” 

“ Not quite an hour’s drive.” 

**T suppose I shall be able to hire some conveyance to take me and my 
luggage out there ?” 

“No, that you won’t. There are no livery-stables in the island; people 
= borrow conveyances if they have not got their own.” 

“ By jingo! this island of yours seems a savage sort of a place ; one 
might as well be put down in a wide prairie in the interior of ’Mericay, 
where there is no food, no shelter, no conveyance to be got; What on 
airth am I to do?” 

The man looked so ludicrously wretched, that Hector’s kind heart 
softened towards him, but he kept him a little longer in his misery. 
Pt aca are you going?” asked the Bostonian, with a beseeching 

“To my aunt’s house. On landing, I shall go to an old friend of mine, 
Mrs. Sutherland, who lives in the town, and she will lend me her car- 
riage and horses to take me into the country.” 

* Poor devil! how rueful he looks!” said Hector to himself. “ After 
all, he is not to blame for having bought Mr. Craft’s estate. 1 must try 
and get him some place to lay his head to-night, at least.” 

Hector remained a few minutes reflecting, while the unhappy Bostonian 
stood, bolt upright, looking wistfully at him. The little vessel was now 
in the harbour, and boats, with black rowers of course, were putting off 
from the shore to it. 

“Look here, Mr. Gumbs,” Hector said; ‘* Mrs. Craft is my aunt, and 
I am going to her house, but I cannot take you there without her per- 
mission. You will have to prove your right to Mr. Craft’s property 
before you ean take possession of it, and you cannot intrude on her in 
the mean time. Promise me that you will not hurry her, if you have 
the power to do so, or annoy her by any rude exactions; and, as you are 
a total stranger, I will try to find you comfortable quarters for the pre- 
sent. It will be a terrible shock to my poor aunt to hear of the rascall 
conduct of her husband ; I will endeavour to break it to her as well mr 
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can, but she must not be turned out of house and home in an hour. In 
fact, this cannot be. Promise me that you will do nothing harsh.” 

“| ise that I won’t,” said the subdued Mr. Achilles Gumbs, who 
was thinking only of where he could get a dinner and a bed. He had 
heard of mosquitoes and scorpions, and had a great dread of being stung 
to death by these dreadful creatures, and his anxious wish was to secure 
some lodging in which he might not be attacked by them. 

“ Very well; then I will take you in tow,” said Hector, with a good- 
natured smile. 

He took the Bostonian on shore with him, and carried him first to the 
house of his friend Mrs. Sutherland, where the Yankee had an excellent 
luncheon, much to the refreshment of his inner man. Hector then called 
on a storekeeper in the little town who was connected with America, and 
asked him if he would kindly receive for a few days a stranger who had 
just arrived from Boston, and did not know a soul in the island. Cir- 
cumstances, he said, which he would explain by-and-by, did not admit of 
his (Hector’s) asking his fellow-passenger to his aunt’s house. The store- 
keeper, who was a native of the hospitable southern State of Virginia, 
immediately agreed to Hector Graham’s request, and it was well for the 
stray waif, Mr. Achilles Gumbs, that the petition in his favour had been 
made to a generous Southerner, not to a selfish Yankee. The Bostonian 
was comfortably housed by the Virginian storekeeper, and Hector drove 
first to the abode of Mrs, Rivers, to inquire about his friends at Clair 
Hall, and then to his home, where so painful a task awaited him. 


IIt. 
THE EXAMINATION OF THE RUNAWAY'S PAPERS. 


Ir was with difficulty that poor Mrs. Craft could be brought to believe 
in the iniquity of her husband. 

“Ruined her—ruined Hector—absconded from the island! No, it 
was utterly impossible that all this could be true. Matthew,” she said, 
is often sullen and ill tempered, and sometimes takes stingy fits; he does 
not like me tospend much money upon my dress, and he has never given 
me any presents since the first few months of our marriage. But he is 
not a man. He goes to church regularly and takes the sacrament, 
and attends a missionary meeting once a fortnight, where they have the 
Bible and prayers. To be sure, they are Methodists or Baptists, or dis- 
senters of some sort. But Matthew declares they are quite as good as 
the Church of England folks, though most people say these dissenters do 
a great deal of mischief, and put wicked ideas into the heads of the 
negroes, and stir them up to rebellion, and all that.” 

“If Mr. Craft pretended to be very religious,’ replied Hector, “ he 
was only adding the sin of hypocrisy to the heavy catalogue of his faults. 
Doubtless he assumed the mark of religion to carry out more securely his 
wicked designs.”’ 


“Oh, fie, Hector!” cried Mrs. Craft. ‘* How can you be so hard on 
your poor uncle?” 

“My poor uncle has been deucedly hard on me, I think, seeing that 
he has pocketed—stolen, in fact—every shilling that belonged to me, 
and decamped, leaving me a beggar—nay, worse than a beggar—over- 
whelmed with debts never contracted by myself. And as to you, aunt, 
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when you find out what it is to be a pauper, you won’t be inclined to 
defend Mr. Craft’s shameful conduct.”’ 

“ But I don’t understand what you mean, Hector. How can you be 
a beggar when your father, my brother, left you a handsome fortune, and 
how can I be a pauper when I had twenty thousand pounds of my own 
when I married ?” 

Hector sighed at her stupidity, but he tried once more to make their 

ition clear to her. 

“If your husband has spent your twenty thousand pounds, or made 
away with it so that you will never see a penny of it again, is it not lost 
to you? And if my guardian has robbed me of my money, is it not lost 
tome? Suppose a thief were to snatch that diamond ring from your 
finger and run away with it, and never be caught, you would lose your 
diamond ring, would you not?” 

Mrs. Craft twisted round her diamond ring, and felt glad that it and 
the emerald hoop, which sparkled on the same finger, were safe. 

By dint of similar arguments, and a great amount of patient labour, 
Hector got his opaque aunt at last to perceive how they were both 
situated. But to expect anything like rational advice from her, or reason- 
able co-operation, was useless. 

Hector was leaning back in his chair close to an open window in the 
cool of the evening, reflecting what he must do, when his aunt, who had 
been taking her accustomed drive in her open carriage, joined him, and 
began to question him on the subject which had been occupying her 
limited amount of brain during her drive. 

“ You told me to-day, Hector, that an American fellow, called Mr. 
Grumps, had bought this estate and house ; will he take my carriage and 
my Spanish rocking-chair, my own inlaid work-table, and my beautiful 
set of silver chess-men ?” . 

“That depends on what arrangement he has made with that black- 
guard .. with Mr. Craft. If your husband has sold him the furniture and 
belongings of the house, he will, of course, take them all. But perh#ps 
that worthy gentleman, so shining a light at methodistical prayer-me?t- 
ings, may not have robbed you of your own little private effects.” ; 

Poor Mrs. Craft, whose usual placidity was greatly disturbed, and who 
had been becoming more and more low-spirited since she had heard that 
she was about to be ejected from her house and home, now fairly suc- 
cumbed to her unaccustomed anxiety of mind, and burst into tears, ex- 
claiming : 

“Oh, Matthew, Matthew! How could you behave so ill to the wife 
of your bosom !” 

Hector could hardly forbear a smile, as he thought to himself how 
precious little ‘‘ Matthew,” probably, cared for “ the wife of his bosom,” 
and how glad he would most likely have been had the said wife been 
taken to Abraham’s bosom some years back. 

But he endeavoured to comfort the poor lady. 

“Come, dear aunt, don’t fret so,” he said. “ Mr. Gumbs—his name is 
not Grumps—shall not be allowed to meddle with any little matter that 
you value. But you really must help me to look over Mr. Craft’s papers. 
Your presence, while I am doing this, is absolutely necessary. You have 
a right to overhaul his papers, J have none, but I may safely do it under 


your inspection.” 
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“Tt is too late to begin to-night, is it not?” asked Mrs. Craft, 
languidly. 

She was accustomed to be idle and lazy, though this is by no means 
the characteristic of the generality of West India ladies, whose activity, 
however, is not evinced, as is that of so many English ladies, in spending 
hours turning over the goods in haberdashers’ shops or milliners’ esta- 
blishments, to the great fatigue and annoyance of the poor shopmen 
behind the counters and the patient milliners in their- show-rooms ; but 
Mrs. Craft had never had anything to do, and had never sought any useful 
occupation for herself, so the idea of looking through Mr. Craft’s numerous 
papers—papers which she regarded with a degree of sacred awe—was 
quite astounding to her. 

“You can look at Matthew’s papers to-morrow, Hector,” she said. 
“You would not get through the hundredth part of them this evening.” 

“If they are so numerous, the sooner we set to the better,’ said 
Hector, leading the way to his uncle’s sanctum sanctorum. 

With untiring perseverance the young man opened drawer after drawer 
and japanned box after japanned box of papers, and untied every parcel, 
and glanced through almost every manuscript. He found nothing to 
reward his trouble; there were loads of useless old letters and useless old 
accounts, but no documents bearing on recent affairs. At length poor 
Mrs. Craft, whose heavy eyelids had been closing for some time, implored 
her nephew to let her go to rest, and, as it was eleven o'clock, he gave 
up his search for the night, and allowed the poor woman to depart in 


The next morning, immediately after breakfast, he dragged her again 
to the scene of action, and fresh deposits were brought forth. Mrs. Craft 
had provided him with several keys, some of which really belonged to the 
various drawers and boxes, and some of which, though not belonging to 
them, fitted others. In a desk there was a secret drawer, the spring- 
opening of which Hector accidentally touched; it opened, and a few 
letters written on pale pink paper, in a woman’s hand, tied up with 
narrow rose-coloured ribbon, met his eye. 


“ What can this be?” thought Hector. ‘ Relative to some other piece 
of villany, I suppose.” 

Fancying that the contents of these epistles, if seen by his aunt, might 
annoy her, Hector thrust them out of the way, and went on examining 
other papers. 


While still prosecuting the search, a carriage was heard to drive up to 
the door, and Mr. and the Miss St. Clairs were announced. 

Hector hardly knew whether to be the most pleased or annoyed; he 
was delighted to see Minna and Linda again, but felt a disagreeable 
sensation of awkwardness at meeting their father. 

Mrs. Craft, however, was thankful for their visit, as it would enable 
her to escape the tiresome imprisonment in Mr. Craft’s writing-room. 

Mr. St. Clair and his daughters spoke very kindly to poor deserted 
Mrs. Craft, and the old gentleman was quite as cordial to Hector as if 
what that young man had called “a tift”” had never taken place between 
them. Hector’s own affairs were not mentioned at this meetiug, how- 
ever, but those of Mr. Craft were partially discussed, only lightly touched 
upon while Mrs. Craft was in the room, out of compassion to what might 
be her feelings; but when, at a sigan from her father to Linda, she pro- 
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to Minna and Mrs. Craft to leave the gentlemen a little time to 
themselves, the ladies had adjourned to another apartment, Mr. St. Clair 
spoke out freely about Mr. Craft and his affairs and misconduct. 

“I believe he has ruined everybody connected to him,”’ sighed Hector. 
“That man’s duplicity is something wonderful.” 

“He is a bad specimen of a Manchester man,’’ said Mr. St. Clair, 
“and is as thorough a rogue as ever disgraced his country.” 

They talked over the matter of Mr. Craft’s secret sale of his estate, and 
Mr. St. Clair suggested that Mr. Craft might have deluded the Yankee, 
and obtained money from him on false pretences. Hector did not think 
so; he believed the Yankees were a great deal too sharp and knowing, 
where money was concerned, to be taken in even by such an experienced 
deceiver as his uncle. 

“Meet me this afternoon,” said Mr. St. Clair, “at Johnson’s—the 
lawyer's in town. He is a clever little man, and honest, I think. I 
advise you and Mrs. Craft to employ him.” 

Hector answered for himself and his aunt that they would do so, and 
promised to go to town in the afternoon. 

“ Bring any papers that you can find bearing on these affairs with you,” 
said the old gentleman. 

“T do not expect to find a single document to be of any use,” replied 
poor Hector, in a doleful tone of voice. “ I am convinced Mr. Craft has 
destroyed every scrap of writing that might tell against himself.” 

‘As soon as you have put matters into Mr. Johnson’s hands, he will 
come out to help you in the investigation of Mr. Craft’s papers. Keep 
up your spirits, my dear boy,’’ added Mr. St. Clair, kindly; “all may 
yet go well !” 

Hector had only time for a few words aside to Minna, who was most 
anxious to hear about his American trip. Minna, in the happy, hopeful 
confidence of youth, could not imagine that there would be any more 
than a temporary inconvenience to her dear Hector from his uncle’s 
shameful conduct. 

If she could have looked into the future! Ah! how fortunate for the 
denizens of this earth, with its enduring evils and fleeting pleasures, that 
a wise and merciful Omnipotence has shrouded from their view the 
future—the often sad, often terrible future! 


Mr. Craft’s papers and affairs were thoroughly investigated; so were 
Mr. Achilles Gumbs’s documents and receipts; and the result was, that 
the said lanky Bostonian proved to be the legal purchaser of Mr. Craft's 
West India estate; that on his part, at least, there was nothing unfair 
or underhand, and that he had a perfect right to take over the cr we | 
in question. Mr. Craft, however, had not included in his sale the furni- 
ture, plate, wines, carriages, or horses, except those of the latter in the 
estate’s use ; these all remained the property of Mrs. Craft, also a stock 
estate, with a small dwelling-house on it, which, with a couple of thou- 
sand pounds, profitably invested, had been placed in the hands of trustees 
for her especial benefit, and could not be seized by her husband. He had 
made away with all the rest of her fortune, and she was therefor 
plunged from affluence into poverty; but it was not utter destitution—- 
she had not been robbed of all, like poor Hector, and left with heavy 
debts which he had no means of paying. 
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IV. 
LETTERS ON PINK PAPER, AND THEIR WRITER. 


Tue letters on pale pink paper, tied up with rose-coloured ribbon, did 
not promise, from outward appearance, to contain any business docu- 
ments, but they might throw some light on Mr. Craft’s movements, and 
give a clue to finding him; therefore Hector determined on opening 
them. 

He found that they were written by a woman, a lady probably, judg- 
ing by the delicate writing and good spelling. They were all signed 
merely “ Isoline,” but some of them were dated from one of the best 
streets in New York, others from an hotel at Saratoga; they were filled 
with expressions of the most devoted affection, and deep sorrow at being 
so far away from him. She wrote of her weary days, her sleepless nights, 
passed in silent weeping ; she could take no interest, she said, in anybody 
or anything ; she cared no longer for gaiety, nor for society ; everything 
and everybody disgusted her. Her whole thoughts were centred in him ; 
he was her sun, her idol. In his presence she was happy ; away from him 
everything seemed to her a gloomy chaos, dark and cheerless ! 

Hector read these letters with the utmost astonishment. Was it pos- 
sible that Mr. Craft, a good-looking plausible man certainly, but with no 
oe apparent power of fascination, and by no means highly gifted or 

ighly educated, could have inspired any lady with such passionate feel- 
ings towards him? Who could she be? He would have supposed that 
she was some milliner’s apprentice, or young inexperienced governess, to 
whom he had been paying attentions new to her, and turning her head by 
flattery, but that in the letters her husband was sometimes alluded to, 
though never mentioned except in terms of contempt or dislike. 

“So,” said Hector to himself, “my exemplary uncle has been adding 
to his other sins the guilt of leading a married woman—perhaps innocent 
until she met with him—from the path of duty! What next? Would 
the American newspapers announce with glee that an English gentleman, 
named Craft, alias Matthews, alias Nichols, had committed a murder— 
stabbed somebody with a bowie-knife, and was about to be hanged ?” 

But this was a very uncharitable surmise of Hector’s, for there is a 
wide difference between flirting with a married woman, or even being 
dishonest on money matters, to committing the awful crime of taking 
away a human life. If it could be ascertained who was the lady that had 
penned the warm epistles to Mr. Craft, Hector thought some information 
might be obtained about him through her. Mr. Gumbs was provided 
with a New York Directory, on consulting which Heetor found that a 
Mr. Stephen Carter resided at the house indicated in some of the letters 
on pink paper, and asked Mr. Achilles if he knew anything about him. 

Yes. Mr. Achilles Gumbs knew that he was a merchant in New 


York, a respectable man; but that he had a flighty wife, and she had 
lately taken herself off from her home, leaving word that she did not in- 
tend to return. 

He was asked where and with whom she had gone, but he could not 
tell. He said he did not believe that Mr. Carter himself knew. But he 
had heard that that worthy citizen of New York had no intention of 
searching for his runaway wife, as he did not intend to take her back. 
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Mr. Gumbs said that, in “’Mericay,” there was no absolute necessity to 
incur the trouble and expense of a divorce suit; for, if married people 
chose to live guile separately for a certain number of years, whether by 
mutual desire or by the wish of one of the parties, their marriage could 
be dissolved, and both of them would be free to marry again. 

Hector did not exclaim, “ What a sensible, excellent enactment,” for 
he naturally thought if he were married to his dear Minna he would 
never wish to be separated from her. But, alas! how many poor suffer- 
ing creatures there are who would hail such a law as the greatest of 
boons! And of these a number are not the slaves of guilt; they perform 
their duties as well as they can, but a mistake, a hurried decision, or a 
decision influenced by untoward circumstances at the time it was made, 
has, perhaps, blighted their lives, and turned—what should be—the free 
happiness of home into the chains of mental misery. 

Our readers must not fancy that we are making any excuse for bad 
husbands or bad wives. But there are wives, and husbands too, who 
might have been all that was excellent in domestic life, but who have 
been miserably matched, and who find that no efforts of theirs ean secure 
happiness. 

And the writer of the letters on pink paper, who was she? She was 
a discontented, romantic, foolish young woman. Isoline Montmorenci 
was an only child, but her father had died young, leaving nothing almost 
to his widow and her. He was a junior member of a high French family, 
and had emigrated to America in the hope of making a fortune there. 
But he had failed in this, and his family were left in poor circumstances, 
His widow, however, made a second match, much more advantageous in 
a pecuniary point of view than the first, and when the second husband 
died, for she survived him also, he left her a handsome annuity, which 
enabled her to dress well, keep a good establishment, and make a show. 

Isoline came home from a fashionable boarding-school about a year 
after her step-father’s death, and, with the excuse of bringing her daughter 
out, the mother entered again into all the gaieties of New York. The 
daughter’s education had been of the flimsiest kind. She had no resources 
within herself, and very little attention had been paid to instilling reli- 
gious and moral principles into her mind. It is a sad misfortune when 
young women are brought up without knowing the real distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. Isoline was an extremely pretty, graceful girl, 
and her mother took care that she should be tastefully dressed ; and to be 
dressed becomingly is, after all, very important to damsels who have to 
make their own fortunes—that is to say, to marry for a living. 

But poor Isoline had no idea of this kind of legalised trade; she met 
@ young man at the parties to which she went, who, being struck with 
her beauty, paid her a great deal of attention, and she soon fell in love 
with him. He easily obtained an introduction to her mother’s house, and 
it was not long before he proposed, for in such a go-ahead country as 
America gentlemen do not dawdle for years before they can make up 
their minds whether they will or will not commit themselves to matriv 
mony. Of course he was joyfully accepted both by mother and daughter, 
aud all went smoothly until the time arrived for making the settlements; 
those wretched settlements, which so often fall like an avalanche on 


eorts aud hopes, and the prospects that seemed to bid so fair for the 
uture | 
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The lover found out that the pretty Isoline had not a dollar, and this 
naturally cooled his ardour; but he ought to have asked before, like the 
lover in the old song, 


“ What is your fortune, my pretty maid ?” 
And if the response had been given as honestly as in the song, 


“ My face is my fortune, sir,” she said, 
he could not have been blamed for the rejoinder, 
“Then I can’t marry you, my pretty maid.” 


But there was no such plain-dealing in this respect. The suitor, seeing 
@ nice, well-furnished house, and everything to indicate tolerably good 
circumstances, took it for granted that Isoline would share in, or at least 
inherit, her mother’s property; therefore, that in consulting his inclina- 
tions for the girl, he was also doing a good stroke of business. 

But when he discovered his mistake, though only at the eleventh hour, 
he backed out immediately, and Isoline was left in the unpleasant position 
of being jilted by her affianced husband. Such occurrences are so common 
in this country, that they scarcely even call forth a remark, but in Ame- 
rica, at any rate at the period referred to, they were rare, and were 
always severely blamed. 

But being scouted at in the society of New York, and consequently 
obliged to leave that city, would not recal the truant—or “ the traitor,” 
as Isoline’s mother called him. Isoline had half a dozen fits of crying, 
for which she was scolded by her mother, who was afraid of her spoiling 
her eyes and getting a red nose ; but, notwithstanding the terrors of such 
evil consequences, the poor girl could not at once get over her sorrow and 
disappointment, nor did she recover her spirits until the news reached her 
that her faithless suitor had married a young lady of Philadelphia, who 
had, in American parlance, “a tarnation lot of dollars.” This dose was 

efficacious in restoring the suffering fair one to a healthier state of 
mind, and she was especially piqued, as the bride had been a schoolfellow 
of her own, and she knew her to be a remarkably ugly, awkward girl. 

“Now, my dear,” said the mother, “though you have been left in the 
lurch by this good-for-nothing fellow, I hope you do not intend to wear 
the willow all your life. If I were to die’—nothing was further from 
the good lady’s thoughts than death—“ and you were not married, you 
would have to go out as a governess or a help”—h/elp, it is necessary to 
— is the Yankee term for servant—“ so you had better accept your 

ich admirer, Mr. Carter.” 

Isoline made a wry face as she exclaimed : 

“He is so old! He would suit you better than me, mamma.” 

The mamma smiled, and looked at herself in the glass, while she 
replied : 

“He certainly would suit me very well, and he might be very glad to 

me. But since he prefers a raw girl, just past childhood, to a 
woman of the world who assuredly is not ill-looking, and by no means 
ancient, he must take his own choice. If you marry him, you may have 
every comfort and luxury at your come ; if you refuse him, you may 
never have another offer, and—what then ?” 

Such maternal harangues had their effect ; the beautiful Isoline dried 
her tears for her faithless lover, and married her rich admirer. 
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For a time all went well. . Isoline, married to the rich Mr. Carter, was 
an object of envy to many spinsters, and was fated, and caressed, and 
made quite the belle of the season. But other belles came forward, 
other ladies eclipsed her, and by degrees the hollow attentions of society 
were withdrawn from her, to be bestowed on new votaries of pleasure 
and fashion. 

And on what had Isoline to fall back? On nothing. She still went 
to balls, and concerts, and-theatres, but where was the flattery that used 
to fall so soothingly on her ear, where the compliments that she drank 
in so greedily ? Hers was not a healthy life, devoted to home occupations, 
to the improvement of her mind, or to works of charity, For none of 
these resources did she care. The cravings of vanity were no longer 
gratified as they had" been, and she longed for excitement—for the excite- 
ment of some one “to love her.” The very measured portion of regard 
which her husband bestowed on her was not enough for her. He never 
thwarted her wishes, and he supplied her with plenty of money ; but she 
complained of his indifference, for he never seemed in the least jealous, 
however much she flirted, and whatever attentions she received. 

“Tf he cared for me, he would be angry,” she said, “ or unhappy. 
But he is quite satisfied, quite unconcerned—in short, he is as cold as a 
stone.” 

Mr. Carter was certainly a very easy-going man. He thought it 
natural that his young wife should like amusement, and had no objection 
to her seeking it, never dreaming about the risk or impropriety of leaving 
her so much to her own devices. He was quite wrapped up in his busi- 
ness, which was a flourishing one, and would have thought any time, 
during the morning hours, spent at home with his wife as totally 
wasted. 

After an early breakfast he would repair to Wall-street—the great 
rendezvous of men engaged in any kind of money transactions in New 
York—and there he became absorbed in the affairs of the day, including 
the politics of the day, for these were not forgotten, even where the 
“almighty dollar” reigned paramount. He was as regular as clockwork 
in returning to dinner, and liked to find a good dinner on his table; for 
that he trusted to his housekeeper, not to his wife; she never troubled 
herself about the household affairs, and had no more idea of ordering a 
dinner than of delivering a scientific lecture, at which some of the 
strong-minded Yankee ladies are such adepts now-a-days. 

It would have been of no use had the worthy Mr. Carter bestowed 
more of his time on the pretty, idle Isoline. His society wearied her, 
and no wonder, for he only spoke on the subjects that interested himself; 
he was not given to gossip, and had no skill in the little chit-chat that 
passes among the frivolous portion of the world for conversation, After 
dinner, he generally returned to his office for a couple of hours, and 
when he came home in the evening he was either tired, and threw himself 
on the sofa for a nap, or he took the newspapers from his pocket and 
read them aloud in his nasal, monotonous voice, until poor Isoline’s little 
feet would dance on the floor with impatience, and until she sometimes 
felt inclined to jump up from her lounging-chair and box the ears of her 
unbearable spouse. Poor young woman! it was a task to support such 
ennui at home! She had no children; these might have occupied her 
ume and interested her. For there are few women, in any class of life, 
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who do not find in their children objects of interest. Such persons, 
however, do exist, and when such utter dereliction from the principles of 
nature and the dictates of the Almighty are unhappily found, the dis- 
comfort, or rather the misery which this shockingly apathetic disposition 
occasions, is very great. 

Things were in this state in the family of Mr. Carter, when Mr. Craft, 
a West India planter, was introduced to him, and. by him to his wife, 
We will not inquire why Isoline took a fancy to this person. It would 
be impossible to ascertain the cause of such vagaries of the mind, such 
strange caprices, but that they do occur the annals of the Divorce Courts 
too lamentably prove. 

Mr. Craft was not so devoted to the excitements of Wall-street as to 
be rendered utterly indifferent to any other excitement ; he speedily per- 
ceived how matters stood in Mr. Carter’s luxurious abode ; he admired 
its young mistress, and did not hesitate to let her see that he observed 
her unhappiness, and felt for her. Sympathy and admiration were what 
Isoline had been longing for. Mr. Craft was ready to bestow both ; he 
told her that she was thrown away, an assertion in which she sincerely 
joined, and she allowed herself both to complain of and to ridicule her 
Lrehosl tohim. It was a false step. Even if Mr. Craft had been a 
near relative and an old friend, it would have been wrong, but it was 
doubly wrong to make a total stranger the depositary of her matrimonial 
annoyances and her griefs against her husband. Isoline, if she ever thought 
of the matter at all, excused herself on the plea that Mr. Craft was a 
married man; but that did not lessen the imprudence—in fact, the im- 
propriety of her conduct. 

There is no reason why a married woman should not feel friendship, 
and strong friendship, for individuals of the other sex, but her sentiments 
should not go beyond that perfectly harmless feeling. She should not 
allow herself to contract a habit of thinking constantly of the friend, she 
should not make him her confidant, and more particularly she should 
avoid finding fault with her husband to him. Such undue intimacy 
breaks down, in most cases, the barrier of respect, and shows a lament- 
able degree of weakness, of which a bad man might not scruple to avail 
himself; for men of dissolute character are always selfish, and have no . 
consideration for the future fate of their thoughtless, or, possibly, too 
willing victims. 

Isoline was like one in a dream, but she was soon to awaken from it, 
for Mr. Craft was going to return to the West Indies. She would again 
be left to her irksome life, with nothing to cheer or to interest her. How 
she would miss his daily visits! To add to her chagrin, her mother, to 
whom she could abuse Mr. Carter as much as she pleased, was also going 
to leave New York. She was about to marry for the third time, and 
was going to reside in Kentucky. 

The parting came. Mr. Carter politely saw Mr. Craft off, and lunched 
on board the packet with him, shook his hand cordially on bidding him 
farewell, and expressed a hope to see him again in “ ’Mericay.” 

Mrs. Carter took to her bed under the pretence of having a bad cold, 
and her husband, who fully believed in the “ cold,”’ exhorted her to send 
for a doctor, but she refused ; and as he did not think she was very ill, he 
did not press her to have medical advice. But solitary confinement to 
her own room, with only her maid to look in upon her occasionally, was 
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very tedious work. Isoline could not be weeping always, and she wanted 
to see her mother’s trousseau, which was ready for that not very juvenile 
bride. Then came the wedding, and the festivities attending it, and in 
due time came letters from the absent cicisbeo, which were very con- 
solatory to the fair mourner, and which, placed among rose-leaves, were 
carefully deposited in a sandal- wood case mounted with silver. 

The correspondence went on without being discovered, for Mr. Carter 
continued as apathetic as ever; and as to poor Mrs, Craft, “* Matthew” 
might have received love-letters from a dozen ladies, she would never 
have inquired about them, or believed in them had she been told of them. 
She was the most unsuspicious person living, except, perhaps, her nephew, 
Hector Graham, who had proved himself so great a noodle in that 
respect. 

froline was probably the only being who was aware of Mr. Craft’s in- 
tention to leave his wife, his island home, his connexions and friends, and 
go to live in the United States. He gave her to understand that it was 
on her account he was making these sacrifices, and the idea of his 
abandoning so much for her put the silly young woman into a fever of 
mingled delight and terror. 

“ How he loves me!”’ she exclaimed to herself. ‘Oh! how he loves 
me! But if he should get into trouble—if the wife should follow him, 
and fasten herself again upon him! Could he only escape her, and could 
I escape that horrid, tiresome Carter, we might wait the time appointed 
by the laws, and then dissolve his marriage and mine, aud be free to 
marry each other.” 

Such was the tenor of Isoline’s musings, and with all her weakness 
and her indulgence in feelings against which she ought to have struggled, 
it did not appear that actual vice entered at all into her contemplation. 

When Mr. Craft arrived at New York, on absconding from his West 
India home, he wrote to Isoline to meet him at a place that he named in 
Staten Island, and there he used his influence over the wretched young 
woman so as to obtain her promise to elope with him. He arranged, 
however, that they were not to go together, which would make their 
being discovered more easy. She was to propose paying 4 visit to her 
mother in Kentucky, and really to go to her mother’s house, from wnence 
he would find means to remove her, as soon as he had finished some 
necessary business in New York, and could follow her. 

His plan succeeded, as so many wicked plans do, in this world of 
mystery, where evil so often triumphs. Isoline easily obtained her care- 
less and unsuspecting husband’s permission to pay a visit to her mother, 
and she set off, promising, of course, to return in a few weeks. 

Mr. Craft transacted his business, a portion of which was, effectin 
the sale of his West India estate to Mr. Achilles Gumbs, of Boston. He 
made all his arrangements quietly, and while in New York, after Isoline 
had left it, dined more than once in a friendly way with poor deluded 
Mr. Carter ; then came the consummation of his iniquities—he absconded 
with his ill-gotten gains, and, after travelling under various names, met 
the unfortunate Isoline at a place appointed in the interior of the country, 
from which they both quickly disappeared, and whether they remained in 
America, or had betaken themselves to some other part of the world, no 
one ever knew. 
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CONTINENTAL CHRISTMAS LEGENDS. 


Il.—THE TORCH OF PENMARCH. 
A Breton Legend. 


A group of girls were assembled together one winter’s evening in 
the village of Penmarch, in Brittany, to spin in company, and cheer 
their labours, after the fashion of the country, by legendary tales and 
ballads. An unusual thing, no one that evening volunteered a story, 
and the silence was only broken by the turning of the wheels, when an 
old woman hurried in in a state of great terror. 

“What is the matter with you? What has happened to you, 
Jacquette ?’”’ exclaimed the young girls. 

Jacquette threw herself rather than took a seat on a stool, and put 
her hand to her heart; it beat with so much violence that she had 
scarcely strength to reply: 

“T have seen the torch of Penmarch 

“The torch of Penmarch!” every one repeated, in a tone of exceed- 
ing dismay. And at the same time the young Bretons got up closer 
to one another, the noise of the wheels ceased altogether, and nothing 
was to be heard but the sullen booming of the waves upon the shore. 
More curious or more courageous than the rest, one of the young 
spinners at length broke the silence by inquiring, with a tremulous 
voice : 

“The torch of Penmarch ? What is that, that it is so frightful ?” 

“Ah! my dear Yves,” replied Jacquette, “it is a terrible story.” 

“Oh! if you would only tell it to us, good Jacquette,” exclaimed 
wee of the younger girls, getting still closer to one another. “ Oh! 

0!’ 

Jacquette yielded to their request. But first she got up and care- 
fully closed the door. The wheels were set in motion again, and then 
she began in slow and solemn tones. 


1»? 


There were once two farmers, one had a “gars” (boy), the other a 
*“‘pennerez” (girl). The one who had a son was named Eon; he who 
had a daughter, Legoéllo. The two farmers were friends, and it was 
their intention to unite their children. So, one fine day, old Eon 
came to father Legoéllo, and said to him: 

“ Mother Penbé’s farm is for sale. I want to set up my son in it 
by marrying him to your pennerez ; but to do that requires money. If 
you can contribute a thousand crowns, the marriage shall take place.” 

At these words old Legoéllo shook his head, and replied that a 
dealer in cattle, who owed him a large sum of money, had just 
turned bankrupt ; that disease had broken out among his sheep; 
and, finally, that he had not a thousand crowns. 

“Then,” said Eon, “let it be as if I had said nothing. I will find 
another wife for René.”’ 

And thus they separated. The one, leaning on his pen bas (stick), 
took the pathway that led to his farm, whilst the other remained, 


loomy and pensive, leaning against an old elm that stood near the 
oorway. 
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“So much the worse,” said Legoéllo, sorrowfully, to himself; “ it 
was a good match for my dear Yvonne. She would be happy with 
René. He is active, intelligent, and industrious. He would certainl 
double the value of the Penbé farm. Holy Virgin! how secure 
should feel for the future of my daughter! I am getting very old, I 
feel myself losing strength every day, and soon no doubt they will have 
to lay me in the grave. Alas! my Yvonne will probably remain an 
orphan, alone in the world, as much embarrassed with my cattle as I 
should be with her distaff. Ah! why have I not the sum which would 
assure her future and her happiness ?” 

As he was thus soliloquising, René made his appearance. He was 
a handsome lad,‘and had withal a good heart. 

“ Well! father Legoéllo,” he asked, anxiously, “ what is the matter ?” 

“ Your father demands a dowry, friend,” replied the old man, sigh- 
ing, “and I cannot give one to my daughter.” 

“T expected as much,” exclaimed the young man, with an expression 
of annoyance. “ But it is all one,” he added, resolutely. ‘I shall 
marry all the same, and, by her patroness, Yvonne shail be my wife— 
always with your — father!” He could not continue, his 
heart was so full of grief. 

“Courage, child,” said the old man. Above all things, be re- 
signed.””’ And ‘he held out his hand, which René shook with fervour. 

“ Resignation! that is easy to talk about, father Legoéllo! But you 
see when one has said to oneself daily, ‘ I shall wed her,’ and one has 
centred all the aspirations of life in that single hope, it is hard to see 
the whole wrecked for the sake of a miserable thousand crowns! Is 
it reasonable ?”’ he continued, with a broken voice. “I ask you, 
father Legoéllo, is it not enough to rebel against ?” 

“Rebellion would be useless and criminal,” replied the old man ; 
“you must resign Yvonne.” 

At this moment Yvonne, having overheard the conversation that was 
going on between her father and her lover, came out of the house. 

“Yes,” she said, “ you must renounce me, René.” 

“Never, Yvonne! I had rather die!” 

“René! it is I who ask it of you.” 

“What, you also!” he said, despondingly. “ What! you wish me 
to renounce you!” And seizing the hand of the fair girl, he leant his 
brow on Legoéllo’s shoulder, saying : 

“Ah! together you will da | my heart.” 

Father and daughter tried in vain to comfort the young man. He 
withdrew after a time, but his heart was agonised with grief. Yvonne 
entered the house to weep, whilst old Legoéllo, who had held up in 
the presence of René, in the fear of increasing his irritation against 
his parent, remained at the threshold absorbed in gloomy sorrow. As 
he thus stood, his white head bent low on his breast, the sun, which 
was setting down over the sea, lighted up the country with strange 
hues, the wind arose and whistled through the elms with a mysterious 
sound, and the rocks of Penmarch murmured forth dolorous sounds, 
like the lamentations of invisible beings. But old Legoéllo, absorbed 
in his sufferings, neither saw nor heard. 

“ And thus it is that misfortunes of al] kinds overwhelm me,” he 
Jan.—vou. CXXXIX. NO. DLIII. H 
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muttered aloud. “Iam ruined—ruined by bankruptcy and disease! 
Alas! I shall not see Yvonne placed beyond the reach of misfortune 
and misery before I die! And to think that with a thousand crowns 
I could wed her to the most honest and industrious youth of the 
country! Heavens! you, too, are cruel, since, without pity for my 
old age, for the fatigues of a long and laborious life, for the angelic 
goodness of my child, you thus allow all my resources to be exhausted, 
and there does not remain to me even a thousand crowns to give to 
my beloved daughter.” For a time he was silent, and the tears rolled 
down his furrowed cheeks. Then, coming back to the idea that worried 
his brain, “A thousand crowns!” he exclaimed. ‘A thousand 
crowns!” he repeated, stamping the ground. “Ah, I would give 
myself to the devil for a thousand crowns !”” 

“Salutations, master,” said a strongly accentuated voice. 

Legotllo shuddered. Raising up his head, he saw before him a 
stranger wrapped in a great dark mantle. 

“ Whoever you are,” he said, “ you are welcome.” 

“Thank you,” replied the new comer. 

* No doubt you are weary P” 

“ Yes, 1 come from afar, and 1 travel quick.” 

* Then come in and rest yourself in my cottage.” 

** But I shall perhaps put you to inconvenience.” 

“ On the contrary, you will drive away bad thoughts.” 

“ What thoughts, pray ?” 

“ Bah!’ said Legoéllo, smiling grimly. “I was on the point of 
giving myself to the devil.” 

“ Not such a bad thought, neither.” 

“You are joking, guest ?” 

“No, not at all so.” And suddenly altering the tone of his voice, 
the stranger uttered in incisive words: “1 heard you, master. Such 
as you see me, I can make your happiness and your daughter’s. You 
want a thousand crowns. You shall have them!” 

“ Great Heavens !’’ exclaimed the old man, and he quickly made the 
sign of the cross. The stranger as quickly disappeared. 

“ And who was this stranger?” asked little Yves, interrupting the 
narrator. 

Jacquette lowered her voice, and replied : 

“It was the devil.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed Yves, opening her great eyes in horror. 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied the other spinners, looking at one another, 
and then round the room, as if to see that no one was there to hear 
them. 

You can well understand (continued Jacquette) that this appa- 
rition frightened the old man sorely. He went into his house pale 
and trembling. Seeing him so upset, Yvonne naturally deemed that 
it was on her account ; so, kissing him tenderly, she said to him: 

4“ Father, I have reflected upon what you told me just now, I have 
interrogated my heart, and I have read there that, even if I was rich, 
it would be my duty not to leave you. So] tell you I shall not marry. 
Oh, I know all your objections beforehand: René is the most worthy 


young man in the parish, and I shall never have to repent having 
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wedded him. That istrue. But think of the other side of the ques- 
tion. Were I married, you would have no one to take the place of my 
beloved mother, who prays for us there above. You want your little 
Yvonne even more than René, and it would not be proper that I 
should leave you. Whatever may happen, then, I remain under your 
roof, and shall not marry. To tell the truth, it does not look as if 
you loved me much that you should be so anxious to get rid of me, 
Am I not good enough, or sufficiently attentive? Am I a burden to 

ou? Come, now, scold me, but don’t be anxious and gloomy ; or 
rather, father, look at me smilingly, and tell me you are happy in 
having me to look after you.” 

“ Ah, my child! my child!’ exclaimed the old man, pressing her to 
his heart ; “ you are my only comfort, and 1 would give up my share 
of paradise to secure your welfare.” 

At this moment ashepherd came in to inform the farmer that more 
sheep were taken ill, and those that were ill were dying. 

“What, more misfortunes!” he exclaimed, in despair, as he hurried 
away to the fold. But what was his horror at seeing his quondam 
acquaintance leaning there upon a hurdle. 

“Will you have the thousand crowns ?” inquired the latter, in a 
mocking tone. 

“No, no,” replied Legoéllo, with a terrified voice. 

And again the demon disappeared. 

But the old man was not strong. The bankruptcy of his debtor, 
the loss of his flocks, the horror he felt at being tempted by Satan, 
and the apprehension he entertained at dying without seeing his 
daughter settled in life, combined to bring on an illness. His anxieties 
and affliction increased with his malady, and in a month’s time he was 
so prostrated that all his neighbours had given him up. It was even 
said that the terrible rumour of the arriguel au ancou (the hearse) 
had been heard near the farm at night-time. One person alone still 
had hopes and clung by them, and this was Yvonne. She watched by 
her father’s pillow, where she shed many a tear, and fervently prayed 
to God. The old man often clasped his daughter’s hand, wes scolded 
her for fatiguing herself by her anxiety. One day he rallied a little 
under the influence of a warm sunshine : 

“ | shall not die yet,” he said to Yvonne, “and we shall go together 
to the ‘ pardon’ of Sainte Anne de Fanesnent. If the sea is calm, we 
will go by boat ; if the weather is unfavourable, we will start early 
and go by the fields. Won’t we be happy? If I do not die before 
the time comes.” 

“Oh no,” replied Yvonne; “for if you died, father, I should die 
too, and God cannot will it so, 1 am too young. But let us drive 
away these gloomy thoughts.” 

“ Yes, child, let us only think of getting well. When I am well, 
business may improve. i may be able to get your dowry, and René 
Shall yet be your husband. But old age is exacting, and I must have 
a hut near my children. Oh, we shall be so happy, dear Yvonne !”” 

“That, indeed, will be charming,” replied Yvonne, with a sad smile 
of incredulousness. 

And as evening waxed on, all these dreams of happiness vanished 
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like leaves in the autumnal equinox. Legoéllo was taken with a 
sudden sense of sinking. 

“ Heavens!’ he muttered, “it is all over. I am going to die, 
Yvonne! go for the doctor and the rector.” 

Yvonne rushed out half suffocated by her tears. 

“Oh, to die thus!” said the old man, in despair. “To die without 
seeing my daughter provided for! Oh, 1 would lose—yes, 1 would 
sacrifice my soul.” 

“It is agreed, then,” said a voice which the old man recognised at 
once. Raising himself up with a supernatural effort, he drew the 
curtains a little aside, and then fell back on his bed, muttering: “ Him 
again! Get away, Satan!” 

But his murmurs were only echoed by a laugh. 

“Do you not know that you are going to die?” hissed the demon, 
as he bent over the old man, “and that you are going to leave your 
daughter without a dowry, and without a husband ?” 

“ Heavens!” sighed Legoéllo. 

And there was a moment’s silence, which was interrupted by the 
intruder, who said : 

“ Are you willing ?” 

“ Not at that price,” was the feeble response. 

“Then your daughter will live in poverty, alone and miserable.” 

“ Tempter !” 

“Oh, die in peace. Jam going. Good-bye!” 

The old man made an effort.; “ Well then, stop, Satan! I will be 

ours !” 

. The sound of approaching footsteps was heard just as the compact 
was made; but the demon did not wait, but, wrapping the old man in 
his mantle, he carried him off by the window just as Yvonne came in 
with the rector and the doctor. What was their surprise and horror 
when they found the bed empty! They hastened forth into the vil- 
lage, roused the neighbours, and asked if any one had seen the mori- 
bund. The most courageous armed themselves with pitchforks, and 
with lighted lanterns they set out, with René at their head, to seek for 
poor Legoéllo. 

At the same time, what seemed to be little more than a shadow 
ee rapidly in the direction of the rocks of Penmarch ; it was 

vonne, who had seen a light shining on the heights. A storm was 
coming on ; flashes of lightning swept the horizon, and the thunder 
pealed in the distance, its dying sound being lost in the murmurs of 
the waves. Satan had arrived at the top of the highest rock of Pen- 
march. On that rude and stony couch he deposited his burden, the 
senseless body of Legoéllo. This done, he struck with his foot, and a 
torch came forth from the rock, Legoéllo coming to his senses at the 
same time. 

“Where am 1? What do you want of me?” asked the old man, on 
recovering from his swoon. 

“If you sign this agreement, you shall have a thousand crowns,” 
replied Satan. And as he spoke he scratched the old man’s arm with 
his long crooked nail till the blood flowed. 

“Spare me, Satan !”’ 
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“And thy daughter shall have a happy existence. She will bless 
thy memory.” 

“Ah! my daughter!” muttered the old man, sobbing. “I con- 
sent.” 

The demon put a pen in his fingers, and raised the torch to give him 
light. Legoéllo was about to sign, when a fearful shriek rent the air, 
and made itself heard above the storm: 

“Father! Stop, father!” 

“ Curses upon her!’’ ejaculated the demon. 

“My child!” exclaimed the old man, as he rushed into the arms of 
Yvonne. 

“ Avaunt, Satan !” she exclaimed, pressing her parent to her bosom, 
and looking at the demon with a menacing eye. 

Satan remained a moment or two undecided, and then, seizing the 
arm of the old man: 

“Sign !” he exclaimed. 

“No! no!” replied Yvonne. 

“ Sign!’ repeated Satan, “ for you are about to die. You will leave 
your daughter alone in the world, without hope, without support ; for 
there is not a sheep in the fold that has a chance of life.” 

But Yvonne persisted in dragging her father away. 

“Let us fly! Do not listen to him! Let us fly!” she exclaimed. 

“Sign !’’ ejaculated Satan, his bad passions — aroused, “ Your 
daughter is exhausted by watching. See how pale and wretched she 
looks. Tears have burnt her eyes and spoiled her beauty. Your 
daughter will be ugly, and soon no one will have her—not even Kené. 
Come, sign, if you love your daughter !” 

“Tf I love her!” echoed Legoeéllo. And, with a convulsive move- 
ment, he raised his hand as if to sign his name. 

Satan shook the purse in his ears. 

“It is my death that you sign, father!” said Yvonne, in a tone of 
the deepest grief. 
mn i replied the old man, “ you shall wed René—you sha! 

ap -~ 

“N _ i You ought not to sign! You must not sign!” 

Uttering these words, she in her anguish endeavoured to tear the 
pen from out of her father’s hand; but Satan prevented her, howlin 
all the time with a roar that made itself heard over the storm. 

“Sign, man without heart, father without bowels, who hesitates t 
sacrifice his soul when his daughter is ready to sacrifice her life and 
happiness. What! you say you love your daughter, and you can’t be 
generous to her. You are but an egotist and a coward.” 

Legoéllo snatched at the purse and began to sign. Seeing this, 
the pennerez rushed to the brink of the rock. 

“Tt is useless,” she said. “ Do not sign, father!” And so saying, 
she threw herself into the sea. 

At the sight of this fearful catastrophe the old man fainted away, 
whilst Satan shrieked in demoniac delight : 

“The girl’s soul is mine !” 

“ Poor Yvonne !”’ ejaculated the little Yves, as she wiped away two 
great tears. 
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“Poor Yvonne!” echoed the other girls, in concert. “She has 
committed suicide ; she is damned irrevocably.” 

But old Jacquette continued gravely : 

God is great and good! René, followed by the inhabitants of the 
village, all eal his way, guided by the unaccustomed and ominous 
light, to the rocks of Penmarch. Just as he reached the shore, he 
saw something white floating among the breakers. A flash of light- 
ning convinced him that it was the body of Yvonne. Consulting only 
his love, he rushed into the waves, struggling manfully against the 
breakers, which every moment threatened to cast him upon the for- 
midable granite rocks. The storm was at its height ; the wind blew, 
thunder rolled, and the noise had something infernal in it. Satan 
watched the daring young man from above. At one moment he 
howled and at another he laughed, as his prey seemed likely to be 
taken away from him or the reverse. Suddenly a shout of joy arose 
from the foot of the rock. “ Yvonne is saved!” A shrill shriek re- 
sponded to the glad tidings from the top of the rock, and a moment 
after a heavy body fell into the sea, which opened as if with horror to 
receive it. 

Then the storm ceased as if by magic, the wind calmed down, the 
thunder ceased to peal, and the lightning to flash. A hymn of thanks 
arose amid the calm; the inhabitants of Penmareh were on their knees 
thanking God that René had saved Yvonne. This done, the peasants 
climbed the rocks, and finding old Legoéllo senseless, they bore him 
away to his hut, taking care to have nothing to do with the demon’s 
torch. But the next day they all went in procession, with the rector 
at their head, to the rocks, and the beadle pushed the torch into the 
sea, where it was extinguished, leaving behind a yellow sulphurous 
smoke. But sometimes it comes back and shines upon the rocks. I 
myself saw it this evening. But 1 must tell you what became of 
Yvonne and Legoéllo. 

Heaven, it would seem, was touched by the devotion of the father 
to the daughter, and of the daughter to the father, for misfortunes no 
longer pursued them. The old man recovered his health, his sheep 
also got well, the merchant who had turned bankrupt repaid his 
creditors, and one fine day Legoéllo found himself master of a thou- 
sand crowns. 

Nothing now stood between the marriage of Yvonne with René, 
who loved her all the more since he had saved her life. 

“You are a good girl,” father Eon said to Yvonne on going out of 
church, “ and you will make a good wife.” 

“ Yes, a good girl,” added Legoéllo, “for she saved my soul; and 
René will be a good husband, for he saved my daughter !” 

“ Blessings be upon them both!” exclaimed all their neighbours. 


This legend explains how it is that one of the rocks on the coast of 
Brittany is known as the “ Torch of Penmarch.”’ 
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Il.——-THE PHANTOM OF THE FOREST OF MANS, 


A Belgian Legend. 


MENTION is made in almost all the histories of France of an event 
connected with the life of Charles VI. ; in which it is related that, in 
1392, his horse was stepped by a kind of spectre, which so terrified 
him, that, previously disposed as he was to mental affliction, drove him 
ravingmad. Flemish traditions give the following legendary explana- 
tion of the story. 

Charles VI. was only fourteen years of age when, in 1382, he won 
the celebrated battle of Roosbecke against the Flemings. This victory 
so inflamed his pride, that he insisted upon their chief, Philip van 
Artevelde, being brought before him, although he was wounded, and 
further bade him kneel before him; and as the chief refused thus to 
humiliate himself, he gave orders that he should be hung by a lime- 
tree close by. The execution took place, and the lime or linden-tree 
was ever afterwards known in the neighbourhood as the tree of groans, 
for it was said that cries, as of grief or pain, were heard coming from 
it at night-time. 

The Flemish tradition adds, that when Philip van Artevelde was 
hung, he said to the young king: “I shall meet you again ten years 
hence.” Further, that the French army having hurried away in the 
pursuit of the enemy, that the page of Philip van Artevelde, although 
wounded like himself, succeeded, by dint of great efforts, in climbing 
up the tree, cutting the homicidal rope, and reviving his master, whom 
he hid in a ditch close by, till darkness came on, when both effected 
their escape. 

Ten years had elapsed, according to the same popular tradition, 
since the wood-cutters of the forest of Mans had Lm sont and suc- 
coured a man all covered with wounds and much disfigured, who 
seemed to come from afar, and with difficulty pronounced a few words 
in French. This was in 1392. In the month of August of the same 
year, King Charles VI., then twenty-four years of age, went forth 
from Mans to chastise the Bretons in revolt. As he was traversing 
the forest, in which the unknown dwelt, the king was suddenly ac- 
costed by a wild-looking being, a kind of spectre, half naked, and only 
covered by a few rags, who sprang forth from the brushwood with 
looks of fearful import. 

“Where are you going to, king ?”’ the wild man shouted; “ rein in 
your steed, farther you go not!” 

The king gave spurs to his horse, for he thought that he recognised in 
the wild man of the woods the ghost of Philip van Artevelde. But 
the wild man held by the reins so tenaciously, that, notwithstandi{, 
the exertions of the king’s escort, they could not shake him off ay 
nigh half a league had been traversed. 

When at length he was disembarrassed of his unwelcome attenda}t, 
Charles became so furiously mad, that he killed four men of his esecft, 
and it was ultimately found necessary to tie him to a cart drawn Py 
two oxen, and thus conduct him back to Mans. From that chy 
Charles VI. became Charles the Lunatic. 
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IlI.-—-THE COQUETTE OF ARLON. 


A Story of Luxemburg. 

In times long back, the inhabitants of Arlon worshipped the moon, 
and learned men say that the name of the place (Arx lung). sprang 
from that circumstance. It is from the same circumstance, it is 
added, that the young ladies of this ancient town have sometimes a 
way of their own. 

About a hundred years ago, no one was so much talked about by 
the Arlonnais as a young girl who was in possession of eighteen 
years, good, lively, frank, always smiling, always happy, but whose 
affections no one could monopolise, she was so volatile and inde- 

ndent. Her name was Gertrude, and she was the ped daughter of 
Charles Stock, a well-to-do inhabitant of Arlon, and who was gene- 
rally known as Stock fils, to distinguish him from his father and 
grandfather, who were both alive. “On durait vieux’’—they lived to 
a good old age, in that family, according to a local expression. Arlon 
had not at that time suffered from the terrible fire which ravaged the 
little town in 1785. 

All the young men of the town, we have said, sought to win the 
affections of the beauty of the place, but no one seemed to meet with 
success. It was for this reason, and on account of her apparently flighty 
manners, that she was called the “coquette d’Arlon.” The epithet 
must not be taken, however, in a reproachful sense, for her father and 
mother had perfect confidence in her, and let her laugh and do just as 
she pleased. 

Four young gentlemen of the town were particularly distinguished 
ny the assiduity with which they plied their suit to the coquette. 

hey were known as Sigismond de Vletter, Gilles Colin, Wenceslas 
Stroobant, and Lambert van Moll. The first was so quiet that he in- 
spired no apprehensions to the three others; and the three others 
were so ardent, that each only awaited his selection by the maiden. 
As they became urgent in insisting that she should make a choice, the 
sprightly damsel in question resolved at last upon a stratagem, by 
which she should put each to the proof. This was in the month of 
September, in the year 1743. 

Gertrude was aware of the existence in a field belonging to her 
father, not far from Arlon, of an old Roman tomb, which was looked 
upon with awe, on account of many superstitious stories connected 
with it. She made this the centre of her batteries. 

Gilles Colin came first, according to his daily custom, protesting 
that he would walk on burning coals to please her. 

“T am not so exacting,” she replied. “Ido not even say that I 
will not take you for my husband; but I must have a mark of devo- 
tion and courage on your part.”’ 

“Now you speak to the point!” said Gilles. “TI will give you 
plenty of marks, only say what you wish.” 

“You know,” she replied, “the old tomb that lies there, on a 
mound about a quarter of a league from the town ?” 

“I know it,” said the Arlonnais—“I know it from afar. I never 
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cared to go near it. There are strange tales current about the nasty 
lace.” 

“ Well, it is my wish that, without telling any one of the under- 
standing between us, you should go to-night at nine o’clock, and that 
you should lie in that sepulchre.” 

“ What, in that den of witchcraft? What a fancy!” 

« And that you should remain there motionless until midnight.” 

“ But, Gertrude, what are you thinking of ? For what object ?” ; 

“ Why, you show the white feather already. You may say it is : 
whim, a fancy; well, let it be so. I have my ideas, and I wish t 
prove you. If you do as I bid you, I shall be satisfied ; and if you re 
main from nine till twelve, my heart is yours. Refuse, and I wed an}. 
other.” 

Gilles, taken aback by the decided tone of the young girl, had n¢ 
alternative but to submit. It was in vain that he passed over in his 
mind the ghosts that had been seen in the neighbourhood of the 
sepulchre, the witches who had been watched manufacturing their 
unguents and charms at the very spot, and the sabbaths that were 
occasionally held there. Although Gilles was anything but courageous, 
still he was so much in love that he accepted the terms, and promised 
to fulfil them without saying anything about them to any one. Per- 
haps he comforted himself by thinking that, if groups of sinister-look- 
ing and grotesquely dressed personages had been seen there, it might 
after all have béen gipsies, with whom, at that epoch, the forests of 
Luxemburg and Limburg were infested. 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards, Wenceslas Stroobant came 
in his turn. Gertrude received him very graciously. He was handsome, 
and he was rich ; and, vain of these two advantages, he was not wanting 
in self-sufficiency. 

“Tt is not your fortune that tempts me,” said Gertrude. 

Wenceslas made a bow, and then puffed himself up, in the atti- 
tude of a man who says to himeelf, “I understand; we have other 
attractions.” 

“My heart is totally disinterested,” continued Gertrude, “and I 
will willingly give you my hand if you will render me a service which 
shall prove to me your worth.” 

“Speak,”’ said the handsome young man; “I am at your orders in 
all matters.” 

“In that case, it is my duty to inform you that one of our relatives 
has been killed in a duel. Active steps are being taken to secure him 
a respectable interment. In the mean time his body lies near where 
he was slain, in the old Roman tomb. As this sepulchre is much ex- 
posed, I would ask you to go there at half-past nine this evening.” 

‘ What! to the tomb where the witches hold their sabbath? What 
& fancy !” 

“ What! are you afraid ?” 

“Tam not afraid. But what a strange commission you give me.” 

“A fancy, perhaps, as you say. Yet gies: entrust the execution 
of it to any one who is not devoted to me. No one must know this 
mystery. Go there, then, at half-past nine, disguised like an angel of 
light, with a torch in your hand. The tales which are connected with 
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the tomb will serve your purpose. Seeing you seated at the foot 
of the sepulchre, those who might have entertained the project of 
robbing the dead will be terrified, and no one will come near. Do 
you agree ?”’ 

“T agree,” said Wenceslas, terrified at the idea of the commission, 
but still more terrified at the idea of losing his mistress. 

“You can come back at midnight. But not a word of what has 
been said: that is the price of my hand.” 

Wenceslas, stifting his nocturnal apprehensions, swore that he would 
be discreet ; that he would be at his post at half-past nine, and that 
he would keep such good watch over the dead that not even the bats 
should come near. 

A very brief time had elapsed before Lambert van Moll made his 
appearance also, to pay his homage. He was a young barrister, of 
whose future the whole town predicted the greatest things. 

“Tf it is true that you love me,” said the coquette, “1 wish to have 
a proof of it. Neighbours whom you know, and who are our enemies, 
wish to annoy us. To do this, they have put a dead body into the 
Roman tomb which belongs to the family. I wish the body to be re- 
moved, a thing that you can easily do.” 

“1!” exclaimed Lambert, taken aback. 

“Yes, you. I know that you are courageous.” 

“That is true; but you give me so ridiculous a commission.” 

“There will, in all probability, be nothing but children there to 
watch the corpse to-night. To drive them away, blacken your face, 
make yourself as ugly as you are handsome; in fact, disguise yourself 
asademon. It is a ridiculous commission, if you like; but go to the 
tomb at ten o’clock, carry away the corpse, bring it here, and expect 
everything from my gratitude.” 

Lambert van Moll felt, after all, that it was not too much to do to 
win so fair a person as Gertrude, so, like the other two, he promised 
punctuality and discretion. 

Sigismond de Vletter came in his turn to pay his respects to Ger- 
trude. But when, doing as she had done with the others, she proposed 
to him to play his part in the projected comedy, he replied that he was 
at her orders in all serious matters, but not for absurdities; childish 
acts, he said, should be left for children to do. The coquette, finding 
him so little amenable, dropped the subject. 

In the mean time, at nine o’clock precisely, Gilles Colin arrived at 
the Roman sepulchre. He had taken a little lantern with him, and it 
shook in his hand, partly because the night was very cold, partly from 
other causes. After looking cautiously around, in the tomb and in 
every bush, he stretched himself out full length in the tomb, drew a 
sheet over him from feet to head, fastened it with napkins round his 
neck and waist, and then blowing out the light, delivered himself up 
to his reflections, which were anything but of an agreeable character. 

Half an hour had barely elapsed before he became sensible of the 
sound of footsteps coming in his direction. He raised his head and 
saw a mysterious phantom, clothed in a long silver-white robe, with a 
blue band, the head covered with golden stars, and the shoulders loaded 
with two pieces of muslin, which floated like wings. The apparition 
held a lighted torch in its hand. Poor Gilles, who had not anticipated 
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such a vision, sunk down to the bottom of the sarcophagus, and covered 
his head with the sheet. 

“Ts it an angel?” he said to himself. But the angel coughed. 
“Tt is not an inhabitant of heaven,” he added. “If it is one of the 
people who hold sabbath here, I shall come off badly.”’ 

The angel, on its side, did not appear to be quite at his ease. He 
cast a side glance at the shect that covered the body, but did not seem 
at all inclined to examine it more closely. With his torch in his hand, 
he at length seated himself at the foot of the sarcophagus; and it was 
lucky that it was of solid stone, or each party would have been aware 
that the other was shaking violently. The cold that had at first mani- 
fested itself by a slight cough, now got up to Wenceslas’s head, and he 
sneezed twice. Not being able to get at his ’kerchief, he wiped his 
nose with one of his wings. 

“Decidedly,” thought the dead one, “ he is not an angel, but a witch. 
Perhaps he is master of ceremonies? He is there with his toreh to 
summon the others. I shall soon be in the very midst of a sabbath, 
and if the devil presides what will become of me?” 

As he was making these reflections, of a nature so little calculated 
to reassure him, he was struck by a sudden movement on the part of 
the angel with the torch. He seemed to be alarmed at the appearance 
of some frightful spectacle. It was the third personage who had 
arrived. 

Lambert van Moll came to the place of appointment disguised as a 
demon. He was clothed in the skin of an ox, with its large horns on, 
and hanging ears. His face was blackened, and to render himself still 
less recognisable he wore a great beard of red shavings. In his hand 
he carried a pitchfork. As he approached, his movements assumed an 
uncertain and zigzag character. It was quite evident that he could 
not make out what the white figure was with a torch in its hand, and 
that he had not at all calculated upon its presence. At last he decided 
upon turning the position, and he arrived at the tomb by the other 
extremity. 

Wenceslas distinguished himself under these trying circumstances 
by the greatest act of courage that he had ever committed. He rose 
up and advanced towards the spectre, holding out his torch at him. 
Unfortunately, this hasty proceeding set fire to Lambert’s beard, and 
he, tearing it off as quickly as he could, threw it at the torch and put 
it out. The two spectres then seized one another by the hair, each 
astonished at finding the other so palpable. 

In the mean time, the dead one was seized with the apprehension 
that they were good and bad angels disputing the possession of his 
body; and the idea so filled him with terror, that he jumped out of 
the sarcophagus, winding-sheet and all, and took to his heels. The 
two champions, seeing the corpse take flight thus unceremoniously, 
were seized with a similar panic, and hurried away across the field as 
fast as their legs could carry them. Next day the three lovers were 
confined to their beds by bad colds, and Gertrude, sending them word 
that they must hold her in very slight esteem to seek her hand by 
such extravagances, selected Sigismond for her husband. 
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IV.—THE THREE THIEVES. 


Tuts is an old legend of Hainault. 

There existed at Boussu, in 1188 (a respectable epoch), an honest 
sacristan named Vincent Lefévre. He was old. His good nature and 
zeal had assured him a sufficiency in his old age: few people died 
without leaving him something in their wills. He was good and 
simple, and yet cunning withal, and he lived happliy, untroubled by 
thieves, having only an old man for attendant, who was called Claude, 
and who treated the sacristan as a relative. 

As he grew feeble, and it became a trouble to walk, while he still 
liked to attend the weekly market at Mons, where he indulged freel 
in beer, Claude persuaded him to purchase a steed ; so he went fort 
one Saturday with a sum of money, which he was resolved to invest in 
a horse or a mule. 

There dwelt at this epoch three men at Pomerceul who had been 
beyond the seas in the holy war, having accompanied Count Thierry 
d’Alsace on his fourth military pilgrimage to Jerusalem. They had 
not brought much that was edifying from their pious expedition. Re- 
turning idle and dissipated, they found it more agreeable to live at 
the expense of others than by the sweat of their brows, as many do in 
the present day. They had cast their eyes for some time past upon 
Vincent Lefévre, as he was known to be in possession of ready money 
—a thing at that time not very common; and as to how they became 
aware of his intention to buy a mule, we are told everything is known 
in small places. They went and posted themselves in his way, each at 
ebout a quarter of a mile from one another, and when he came by on 
a which he had purchased for six florins, the first rogue said 
to him : 

“ Heaven protect you, Messire Vincent! Have you made a good 
bargain at the market of Mons ?” 

“ As you see,” he replied, “I bought this mule.” 

“What mule ?” said the warrior from, Palestine, looking around him. 

“ Why, the one I am riding.” 

“ You are joking, Messire Vincent ; the beast that you are riding is a 
donkey.” 

“‘A donkey !”’ replied the sacristan, indignantly ; and, shrugging his 
shoulders, he continued his way. 

The second rogue he came up to saluted him after the same fashion, 
and asked him if there had been a good market that day at Mons. 

“Yes, assuredly,” replied the sacristan, “ and I bought there the 
mule that you see.” 

_ “Tt is not possible,” replied the other, “that you took it for a mule ; 
it is a donkey.” 

The old man protested against the supposition that his mule was a 
donkey, but still he went away in a dissatisfied mood, and meeting the 
third rogue, who addressed him in the same terms, he felt so annoyed, 
that he jumped off its back with greater activity than would have been 
expected from his age, saying: “If it is an ass, take it, and make what 
you can of it.” And he returned home on foot, much disconcerted. 


; a, he came in and related what had happened, Claude laughed 
at him. 
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“ Relative,” he said, “they have played you a trick, and for the 
future every one at Harchis, at Pomereul, and at Saint Ghislain, will 
look upon you as a fool.” 

“Well! do not vex yourself,” replied the sacristan, after having 
ruminated a few minutes ; “if they have played me a trick, I will play 
them two.” 

So the next day the old man went off to Quaregnon, and he bought 
two white goats froma peasant, which so resembled one another, that 
it was impossible to distinguish them. The Saturday following, being 
market-day at Mons, he bade Claude have a good — ready, and 
leaving one of his goats in the garden, he took the other with him to 
town. The three ex-crusaders were there. 

“What do you come to buy, Messire Vincent?” said they to the 
sacristan. 

“ Provisions,” he replied ; “ and if you will come and partake of them 
with me, it will afford me much pleasure.” 

The companions accepted joyfully. The sacristan, having selected 
fish and poultry, placed the load on the back of the goat, and said to 
it, as if it could understand him: 

“Go away home, and tell them to cook the things forthwith, after 
the best fashion. Tell them also to have a pasty, and do not loiter on 
the way.” 

The three boon companions looked at one another in astonishment, 
wondering if the old man had lost his senses. The goat, in the mean 
time being set free, went its way, and Heaven knows into whose hands 
it fell. After having walked for some time with his three guests, and 
—- of some of the old beer for which Mons was famous, Vincent 

efévre, deeming it was getting near re ym led his friends away 
to Boussu. When they arrived there, the three ex-crusaders saw the 
white goat in the garden, and took it for the one they bad seen at 
market. They were filled with surprise, and their astonishment 
augmented when they heard the sacristan say to Claude: 

“ Have you done what I sent you word by the goat ?” 

“Yes,” replied the other. And they sat down to table, where were 
the fish, the poultry, and the pasty. The rogues looked at one another, 
and deeming that it would not be easy to steal the goat, they said to 
the old man: 

“ Messire Vincent, you must sell us that white goat.’’ 

_“T have no objections,” said the sacristan, “if you are prepared to 
give me forty elie florins for it.” 

The goat seemed such a wonder, that the three rogues counted out 
the money and took it away with them. 

Next market-day they said to their wives: 

“ Have ready for supper for us what we shall send you, and do as 
you will be told.”” Then they took their way from Pomereul to the 
market at Mons with the goat, loaded it with provisions, and told it 
what it must say to their wives. But when they got home, and they 
inquired what had been done with the provisions sent home on the 
oy their wives could not understand what they meant, for the goat 


d not come back, and, indeed, like its predecessor, was never more 
heard of. 
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“ Some one has played you a trick,” they said, “as you do to others 

daily when you get the chance.” 

he three robbers took up their daggers in a great passion, and 
swore that they would have the sacristan’s life. But Vincent Lefévre 
was prepared for them, and had warned Claude. He knew that he 
must act solely on the defensive with the ex-crusaders, for they were 
protected by the Count of Hainault, Baldwin V. the Courageous, who 
always sided with his old soldiers. When he saw them coming in so 

t a passion, he said to them : 

“ Friends, listen to me. If a misfortune has happened to your goat, 
have patience, it will come back again ; and what it has done must be 
the fault of my relative, Claude, who has permitted it to partake of 
some intoxicating herbs. So I shall punish him, as you shall 
witness.” 

And so saying, he drew a long knife from his girdle, and stabbing 
Claude with it, there came forth a torrent of blood (from a bladder 
secreted in his clothes), and the faithful attendant fell at the same 
time as if dead. 

“Oh! miserable wretch that I am!” exclaimed the sacristan. 
“What have I done? I have killed my relative, and now 1 must re- 
suscitate him, if I have only strength sufficient.” 

Whilst the three rogues of Pomerceul stood there aghast, the old 
man went away and brought in a flute, upon which he began to play 
a lively air. Claude moved, stretched out his hands, opened his eyes, 
and soon after got upon his feet. The anger of the three thieves had 
by this time passed away ; they began, indeed, to hold the sacristan 
— in awe, and finished by giving him forty more florins for his 

ute. 

A few days afterwards, one of the robbers got into a great passion with 
his wife and killed her with his dagger. But recovering himself after- 
wards, he regretted the deed, and had recourse to the flute. But it 
was in vain that he played upon it for more than an hour; his wife 
did not come to life again. When he related what had happened to 
the two others, one of them said: 

“] suppose it is because you don’t know the air that the sacristan 
played. Give it to me, and I will try it.” 

So, in order to make the experiment, he forthwith stabbed his 
comrade, making sure of reviving him and his wife afterwards. But 
he played upon the flute in vain; death would not give up either of 
Its victims. 

The two remaining thieves became upon this furious with passion. 

“Vincent Lefevre,” they said, “is most assuredly a magician, and 
he shall pay for these tricks dearly. There is only one way of destroy- 
ing one who is in league with the devil, and that is to tie him in a 
sack and cast him into the Haine.” 

They accordingly went away, seized upon the old man, tied him in 
a sack, and carried him towards the river. 

As they were going along, an incident happened to disarrange their 
plans fora moment. The Count of Hainault happened to be passing 
by, on his way from Flanders, where he then reigned in virtue of his 
marriage with Margaret of Alsatia. The two comrades being obliged, 
according to the custom of the day, to salute the count, and to join 
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his escort as far as the next village, they deposited the sack and its 
contents in a ditch by the wayside, and joined the procession ; Baldwin 
being accompanied by his wife and son, the brilliant young prince who 
was one day to be Emperor of Constantinople. 

In the mean time, a shepherd, who had come to the roadside with 
his flock to see the count go by, was taken aback by hearing a voice 
coming from the sack, which said, ‘‘ They wish me to wed her, and I 
won’t, for she is lame.”’ 

The shepherd hastened to untie the sack, and, surprised at what he 
saw, asked the sacristan how he came there. 

“J was put here,” replied the sacristan, “‘ because Monseigneur the 
Count of Hainault wishes me to marry his daughter, the beautiful 
Yolande ; but 1 won’t do it, for she is lame.” 

The shepherd said, musingly, “Do you think, messire, they would 
give her to me? I should be willing to marry her.” 

“ Most assuredly they would give her to you,” replied the sacristan, 
“for she is lame. But you must allow yourself to be tied in this sack, 
and carried away without saying a word.” 

The shepherd did as he was bade, and Vincent Lefévre, having tied 
him, went away with his flock of sheep. A quarter of an hour after- 
wards the ex-crusaders came back, lifted up the sack, carried it to the 
river-side, and then threw it into the water, to the great discomfiture 
of the poor shepherd. Thinking then of the glorious revenge they had 
had, they took their way home to their village. As they were journey- 
ing along, they saw a flock of sheep close by, and resolved to try and 
secure a lamb for their supper. But on approaching the flock, what 
was their astonishment at finding that they were under the care of 
the very sacristan whom they thought they had just drowned. Rubbing 
their eyes, they asked him how he had managed to get out of the 
river. 

“ Leave me alone,” he said to them ; “ you are no better than asses. 
If you had thrown me in ten paces farther, I should have come back 
with ten times as many sheep.” 

The ex-crusaders, feeling more and more assured that they had to 
do with a proficient in the black art, became quite respectful. 

“ Messire Vincent Lefévre,” they said, “let bygones be bygones. It 
is in your power to make honest men of us. Only consent to place us 
each in a sack, and throw us into the Haine as far as you can.” 

“J will do it,” replied the sacristan, “ but only on your promise 
that you will mend your ways, and become good members of society.” 

The rogues promised, and the old sacristan, tying each in a bag, cast 
them into the river, where they reckoned upon finding rich flocks, but 
only found the shepherd. 


V.—- THE FRAUENSAND. 


A Dutch Legend. 


I was crossing the western end of the Zuyder-Zee; we were ata 
short distance from the little town of Stavoren. I could see tall 
grasses with long stalks rising above the waves. “ That is a corn- 
field,” said the pilot to me, following my eyes. “At sea?” “Oh! 
the sea is not very deep at that place; the corn grows on a sand- 
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bank.” “ And who is venturesome enough to sow it there?” “No 
one.” “Then who reaps it?’ “Noone. It is cursed, like the town 
of Stavoren, and produces nothing.” “Jacobus, you have a story to 
tell me.” “ At your orders, sir.” “ Begin then, my good fellow.” 
And, stretching myself on my cloak in a comfortable position, I 
listened. 


It is now two or three hundred years ago; Stavaren was a hand. 
some town, stretching far and wide in the rear of that bank out of 
which the long straws still rise. The richest person of Stavoren was 
a lady whose name is no longer known. Proud of her wealth, harsh 
towards the poor, she had only one passion, which was that of con- 
tinually increasing her treasures. She had ships that carried her pro- 
duce to all parts of the globe, and which came back laden with spices, 
ivory, and gold. One day this lady summoned one of her captains, and 
said to him : 

“Set sail, and bring me back that which is most precious in the 
world.” 

The ship-master, who was accustomed to receive detailed and pre- 
cise orders, respectfully inquired of the lady what she meant by the 
most precious thing in the world. But the lady bade him hold his 
tongue, go forth, and carry out her orders. 

The mariner felt himself in a state of great embarrassment. He did 
not dare to question any further, for he was full well aware of his mis- 
tress’s obstinate and perverse disposition, so he set sail, not knowing 
where he should go or what he should bring back. After having re- 
flected, however, some time when at sea, he said to himself: 

“1 will bring her home a load of the best wheat that grows in the 
world. What can there be that is more precious than that noble grain 
without which mankind cannot prosper P” 

Thus saying, he sailed towards Dantzig, where he shipped a load of 
the best corn, and then took his way back to Stavoren. As he got 
near he felt nervous at times as to the reception he should meet with 
from the lady, but there was no alternative. When he presented him- 
self before her, hat in hand and not a little anxious, she seemed much 
surprised. 

“What, back again already, captain? I thought you were on the 
coast of Africa, purchasing gold and ivory. Have you by chance 
plundered one of those rascally merchants of Hamburg? Come, let 
us to the harbour ; I wish to see your cargo at once.” 

The captain felt by what had fallen from her that she would not be 
overpleased at what she would see, so he ventured to observe : 

“ Mistress, I have brought you the best corn that it is possible to 
find in the whole extent of the earth.” 

“Corn!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Did you dare to bring me such stuff ?” 

“T did not think that that which gives us our daily bread could be 
called stuff.” 

“Idiot !” exclaimed the lady, in a passion, “I will teach you what 
importance I attach to your freight. What side did your ship come 
1D ” . 

- “ Port, madame.” 
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« Well, then, I order you at once and forthwith to cast the whole 
of your freight over the other side of the ship. I shall follow imme- 
diately, to see with my own eyes that my orders shall have been punc- 
tually carried out.” 

The mariner went forth much troubled in his mind. He hesitated 
to carry out an order which appeared to him little better than a crime. 
So he went and bade all the poor people of the town, men, women, and 
children, come down to the harbour, and awajt by the ship’s side. 

The lady was not long in making her appearance. 

“ Have my orders been carried out ?”’ she demanded. 

No sooner had she made this inquiry, than all the poor of the town 
went down on their knees and begged of her to let them have the 
corn, and not to throw it into the sea. But the lady’s heart was stub- 
born as a rock; she would not listen to their prayers, but persevered 
in her orders that it should be thrown into the sea. 

The captain became so indignant at this that he could no longer re- 
strain himself, and he said aloud: 

“No! God, who rewards the good and punishes the wicked, will 
never let such cruelty be enacted without vengeance. The day will 
come, madame, when you will weep at not being able to gather up one 
by one the precious grains which you this day cast into the sea.”’ 

“I!” exclaimed the lady, with a satanic smile—“TI shall fall into 
poverty, and shall want bread! It is about as true as that my eyes 
shall once more see this ring which I cast into the sea.” 

And at the same moment she took a very valuable ring from her 
finger and threw it into the water. 

Nothing remained but to obey, and the valuable cargo was all com- 
mitted to the deep. 

Some days after the lady sent one of her servants to market to buy 
her some fish. She particularly bade her bring cod, but the servant 
came back with a mackerel. 

“ What is this?” said the lady. “Do you take me for a goose? 
You bring mackerel, and I told you to bring me cod.”’ 

“Madame,” replied the servant, “there was only one cod in the 
market, and it was so large that I did not like to buy it for madame’s 
dinner alone.” 

“Go back at once,”’ said the imperious dame, “and do as I bade 

you.” 
_ So the servant went back for the great cod-fish, and having brought 
it home, committed it to the charge of the cook. The latter, on open- 
ing it, found within the ring which the lady had thrown into the sea, 
and hastened to return it to her. 

“Ah! unfortunate that Iam!” said the lady, turning pale as she 
saw it. And she felt the first pang of that remorse, which is the sure 
forerunner of punishment, creeping into her conscience. 

Nearly at the same moment people came to announce to her that 
one of her flotillas coming from the East had been dispersed by a 
storm, and the ships wrecked. 

A few days afterwards news came that several of her ships, — 
en, had been captured by the Moors. The great houses with whic 
she did business also failed; and, one loss with another; in less than a 
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bank.” “ And who is venturesome enough to sow it there?” “No 
one.” “Then who reaps it?” “Noone. It is cursed, like the town 
of Stavoren, and produces nothing.” “Jacobus, you have a story to 
tell me.” “ At your orders, sir.” “ Begin then, my good fellow.” 
And, stretching myself on my cloak in a comfortable position, [ 
listened. 


It is now two or three hundred years ago; Stavoren was a hand. 
some town, stretching far and wide in the rear of that bank out of 
which the long straws still rise. The richest person of Stavoren was 
a lady whose name is no longer known. Proud of her wealth, harsh 
towards the poor, she had only one passion, which was that of con- 
tinually increasing her treasures. She had re carried her pro- 
duce to all parts of the globe, and which came back laden with spices, 
ivory, and gold. One day this lady summoned one of her captains, and 
said to him : 

“Set sail, and bring me back that which is most precious in the 
world.” 

The ship-master, who was accustomed to receive detailed and pre- 
cise orders, respectfully inquired of the lady what she meant by the 
most precious thing in the world. But the lady bade him hold his 
tongue, go forth, and carry out her orders. ' 

he mariner felt himself in a state of great embarrassment. He did 
not dare to question any further, for he was full well aware of his mis- 
tress’s obstinate and perverse disposition, so he set sail, not knowing 
where he should go or what he should bring back. After having re- 
flected, however, some time when at sea, he said to himself: 

“JT will bring her home a load of the best wheat that grows in the 
world. What can there be that is more precious than that noble grain 
without which mankind cannot prosper ?” 

Thus saying, he sailed towards Dantzig, where he shipped a load of 
the best corn, and then took his way back to Stavoren. As he got 
near he felt nervous at times as to the reception he should meet with 
from the lady, but there was no alternative. When he presented him- 
self before her, hat in hand and not a little anxious, she seemed much 
surprised. 

“What, back again already, captain? I thought you were on the 
coast of Africa, purchasing gold and ivory. Have you by chance 
plundered one of those rascally merchants of Hamburg? Come, let 
us to the harbour ; I wish to see your cargo at once.” 

The captain felt by what had fallen from her that she would not be 
overpleased at what she would see, so he ventured to observe : 

“ Mistress, I have brought you the best corn that it is possible to 
find in the whole extent of the earth.” 

“Corn!” she exclaimed. “ Did you dare to bring me such stuff ?” 

“T did not think that that which gives us our daily bread could be 
called stuff.” 

“Idiot !” exclaimed the lady, in a passion, “I will teach you what 
eng I attach to your freight. What side did your ship come 
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« Well, then, I order you at once and forthwith to cast the whole 
of your freight over the other side of the ship. I shall follow imme- 
diately, to see with my own eyes that my orders shall have been punc- 

carried out.” 
=~. mariner went forth much troubled in his mind. He hesitated 
to carry out an order which appeared to him little better than a crime. 
So he went and bade all the poor people of the town, men, women, and 
children, come down to the harbour, and awajt by the ship’s side. 

The lady was not long in making her appearance. 

“ Have my orders been carried out ?’’ she demanded. 

No sooner had she made this inquiry, than all the poor of the town 
went down on their knees and begged of her to let them have the 
corn, and not to throw it into the sea. But the lady’s heart was stub- 
born as a rock; she would not listen to their prayers, but persevered 
in her orders that it should be thrown into the sea. 

The captain became so indignant at this that he could no longer re- 
strain himself, and hé said aloud: 

“No! God, who rewards the good and punishes the wicked, will 
never let such cruelty be enated without vengeance. The day will 
come, madame, when you will weep at not being able to gather up one 
by one the precious grains which you this day cast into the sea.” 

“I!” exclaimed the lady, with a satanic smile—“TI shall fall into 
poverty, and shall want bread! It is about as true as that my eyes 
shall once more see this ring which I cast into the sea.” 

And at the same moment she took a very valuable ring from her 
y and threw it into the water. 

othing remained but to obey, and the valuable cargo was all com- 
mitted to the deep. 

Some days after the lady sent one of her servants to market to buy 
her some fish. She particularly bade her bring cod, but the servant 
came back with a mackerel. 

“What is this?” said the lady. “Do you take me for a goose? 
You bring mackerel, and I told you to bring me cod.” 

“Madame,” replied the servant, “there was only one cod in the 
market, and it was so large that I did not like to buy it for madame’s 
dinner alone.” 

“Go back at once,” said the imperious dame, “and do as I bade 

you.” ) 
_ So the servant went back for the great cod-fish, and having brought 
it home, committed it to the charge of the cook. The latter, on open- 
ing it, found within the ring which the lady had thrown into the sea, 
and hastened to return it to her. 

“Ah! unfortunate that Iam!” said the lady, turning pale as she 
saw it. And she felt the first pang of that remorse, which is the sure 
forerunner of punishment, creeping into her conscience. 

Nearly at the same moment people came to announce to her that 
one of her flotillas coming from the East had been dispersed by a 
storm, and the ships wrecked. 

A few days afterwards news came that several of her ships, 7 
laden, had been captured by the Moors. The great houses with whic 
she did business also failed; and, one loss with another; in less than a 
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112 To William Cullen Bryant. 
Se See the mariner’s prophecy had been 


Poor, shunned, and abandoned by every one, the lady of Stavoren 
fell into the deepest misery. "Without a home, and hungry, she went 
eter weaver but the poor remembered her hard. 
heartedness in prosperity, and refused to relieve her. Grief and 
vexation, added to her privations, soon brought her to the grave. 

Unfortunately the pupishment of the lady did not profit the in- 
habitants of Stavoren, the majority of whom were, like her, harsh, 
egotistical, and avaricious. One day, in drawing water from a well, 
it was found to contain herrings. e next night the waters of the 
sea rose out of it, and swallowed up three-fourths of the town. To 
the present day not a year passes by without some of the huts being 
swept away, and there is not a prosperous inhabitant to be found m 
the whole place. 

At the spot where the wheat was thrown out, there comes up every 
year a species of corn out of the water, which bears no flower; the 
stem is very high, and the head resembles that of wheat, but it bears 
no seed. The sand-bank on which this sterile harvest grows stretches 
the whole length of the town of Stavoren, and it is known as the 
Frauensand, or the “ Lady’s Sand-bank.”’ 








TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT;* 
ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND, UNITED STATES. 


Cuzer of thy country’s bards, sadly to me 
The tale of thy bereavement—hard the blow 
That sever’d half thy being, leaving thee 
No balm in Gilead—for thy heavy woe 
No solace—with a heart by sorrow riven: 
Still art thou one, among a chosen few, 
Predestined by the sovereign will of Heaven, 
Through lofty inspiration, and the dew 
Of Castaty shed o’er thee, to renew 
On glory’s summit, bathed in quenchless light, 
A holy bond rent in a world of night, 
And sorrow, and mortality’s despite— 
Where hope shall cheat no more, and thou wilt see 
Fulfill’d thy brightest dream of love and poesy ! 
Cyrus Reppive. 


* “Only a few weeks ago the poet’s wife, with whom he had enjoyed unclouded 
happiness for nearly half a century, departed this life, and the venerable poet, 
now greatly Lomeapent in years, canpot long survive the deprivation.” —Americas 

, October 7, 1866. 





Washington Irving printed in England, many years ago, a volume of Bryant's 
poems, and presented the writer of the above lines with a copy. He inscribed the 
volume to Mr. Rogers, author of the * Pleasures of Memory.” It yet remains for 
one of his country’s poets to surpass Bryant, for none have yet approached him 
in elegance, elevated thought, and classical correctness. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” “ STRATHMORE,”® &c. 





Book tue Firts. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“y WOULD HAVE GIVEN MY SOUL FOR THIS,” 


Tae oxen toiled laboriously on their wearisome way; the waggon 


jolted on its large unpainted wheels; the soldiers marched on either side, 


and in the van and rear; the tawny leathern covering flapped idly to and 
fro, whilst about it clung a faint sweet fragrance from grass-crops and 
vine-loads carried through many changing seasons of the earth. 

Where they went she had no knowledge; they had bound her eyes. 
That the noon in time passed, and the cooler day followed, she could tell 

some diminution in the intensity of heat, and by the tender music of 
birds’ throats, that every now and then broke out from myrtle-thickets 
and lemon-gardens that they wended their way through as the hours ad- 
vanced, The measured march of the men and of the heavy tread of the 
cattle at intervals paused ; then she heard the muttering of voices, and 
some change in their guards’ position round the waggon, as though un- 
easiness or insecurity was prevalent amongst the scanty troop. Time 
seemed endless ; but she knew that she might easily err in its reckoning, 
for the oxen moved with great tardiness, and neither man nor beast could 
_ on with any swiftness till the sun had sunk lower. At her feet 

rceldoune lay motionless; she could not see or touch him, she could 
only listen for each sigh of the painful breath he drew through his aching 
chest. A feverish lethargy held him insensible. They had screened him 
from the heat with some broken boughs;—the soldiers compassionated 
him as the prey of the “evil eye.” At times, from the weakness that 
had followed on the ordeal he had endured, his breathing and the pulsa- 
tions of his heart were so low that neither could be detected by her eager 
ear; she could not tell whether life had ceased or not, and her own heart 
stood still with a fear that no jeopardy of her own life had ever roused in 
her. And yet—what would existence, if it lingered in him, be to him! 
Only an existence dragged out at the galley-oar amidst the companion- 
ship of felons. Or—even if his country and his friends gained om 
for him—only one unending misery through his memory, through his 
loss, of her. 

Through the darkness and the stillness round her the sounds of the 
declining day, that was still bright upon the world, came with strange 
distinctness. The song of a child’s voice on the air; the noise of a 
water-wheel in a stream ; the slow droning notes of monastic bells; the 
laughter of vine-dressers amid the budding vines; the mournful chant of 
@ requiem as a village funeral passed with the crucifix borne aloft; a 
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thousand murmurs of sweet sunlit idyllic life came on the stillness with 
a jarring cruelty through the ceaseless tread of the soldiers’ feet and the 
slow creaking of the reluctant wheels. 

At length they paused and bade her descend. She drew back. 

“ Where he goes, I go.” 

She spoke, not with the supplication of a woman who loved to rest 
near what she loved, but rather with the entreaty of remorse to share the 
victim’s fate, with the demand of a leader to endure whatever fell to the 
lot of one who too loyally obeyed such leadership. The soldier laughed 
noisily. 

" Oh yes! you shall have your lover, ’llustrissima. Come !—or it will 
be worse for him.” 

She obeyed, obliged to be content with such a promise, lest the threat 
against him should be borne out. Her eyes were still bound from the 
light. She heard them lift him down from his bed of straw. She 
thought they bore him after her, as heavy steps followed in her rear, and 
a heavy hand thrust her forward down long stone passage-ways. Where 
they had brought her was a large granary, or group of storehouses, very 
lonely, and built strongly in early days, when the ungathered grain had 
to be not seldom defended with a fierce struggle from the raids of foreign 
bands that fought their quarrels out upon Italian soil. The building 
was two-storied, and the vast barn-like chambers were of stone, with 
slender windows barred with rusty iron, and with a faint dreamy odour 
in them from sheaves of millet stored there, and from a quantity of the 
boughs of the sweet myrtle, which had been cut away to lay clear the 
stems of olives to the air. 

They undid the cord that bound her hands, and left her as they closed 
the door, and drew the bolts without. 

She tore down the bandage that covered her eyes, and saw that they 
had played her false. In the darkened room she stood alone. 

For many hours afterwards time was a blank to her. 

Whether sleep succeeded to the exhaustion, the endurance, and the 
sleepless toil of the past days and nights, or whether she again lost con- 
sciousness, and lay as in a trance, she never knew. The irresistible 
reaction that follows on overwrought excitation came on her. The 
worn-out limbs and the strained nerves succumbed to it, and it stole 
upward at length to the brain, and deadened it to all sentient life, to all 
remembrance, to all thought. 

When she awakened, she was lying, thrown forward on the heap of 
dying myrtle. All was intensely still; through the slit of the casement 
the midnight stars were shining, and the hooting of an owl came wail- 
ingly on the stillness. 

er first memory was of him. Her first action was to arise and look 
out on the night. A beautiful country lay in the pallor of the young 
moon’s rays ; she knew the landscape well; it was but few leagues from 
Naples. Below, under some great trees of olive and of lemon, two sen- 
tinels were pacing with their carbines slanted; except for their measured 
tread there was no sound. The place was lonely and deserted ; the out- 
building among maze-fields and olive-slopes of a farm belonging to the 
crown. She looked; then went back to the couch of withering myrtle, 
and sought to make her thoughts grow clear; and the manifold hazards 
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and remembrances of her past became of use in her extremity. But the 
task was beyond her strength. She was fasting—she was devoured with 
thirst; she was conquered by ph sical fatigue; she could see, hear, re- 
member nothing but the face o the man who had been willing to perish 
for her sake—the gallant beauty bound to the stone-shaft, mutilated, 
bruised, agonised—the voice which yet gave her no reproach more bitter 
than that one rebuke, “ Why have you so much mercy on my body?” 
She loved him with the voluptuous warmth of southern passion ; but she 
loved him also with that power of self-negation which would have made 
her accept any doom for herself, could she thereby have released him to 
freedom and to peace. Her pride of nature, her imperial ambitions, her 
habit of dominion, and her desire of homage, had given her long a superb 
egotism, even whilst she had been ever willing to lose all she owned for 
the furtherance of lofty aims. But now all heed of herself was killed in 
her ; on her own fate she never cast a thought of pity. She had played 
a great game, won many casts in it, and lost the last. That was but the 
see-saw of life. But he—for his loyalty he perished ; for his nobility he 
suffered as felons suffer; by the very greatness of his faith he was be- 
trayed; by the very purity of his sacrifice he was lost for ever! 

Time crept darkly on. The odour of the myrtles was like the mourn- 
ful fragrance from flowers strewn upon a coffin. From below, the mono- 
tonous sound of the slow regular\steps sounded faintly; in the gloom bats 
flew to and fro, and an owl, who had her nest among the rafters, flitted 
in and out through the bars of the unglazed casement, seeking and 
bringing food for her callow brood. The silence was unbroken; the 
darkness filled with a stealing, sickening sense of unseen life, as rat and 
lizard darted over the stones, and the downy wings of the night-birds 
brushed the air; she felt as though she should lose reason itself in that 
horrible stillness, that fettered misery, that impotent inaction. 

Amidst all, there came on her a strange dreamy wonder how the life 
of the world was passing. For twelve days she had been as dead as 
though she had lain in her tomb. When they had seized her at Antina, 
the time had been pregnant of great things; whether they had been 
brought forth or strangled in their birth she could not tell. All that had 
been done amongst men was a blank to her. 

Then all such memories drifted far from her again. One remembrance 
alone remained—that of the man who suffered his martyrdom for her 
rather than render up to justice one by whom he believed himself be- 
trayed more foully than the sleeping Sisera slain under the sanctity of 
the roof-tree. She knew it might well be that never again would they 
look upon each other’s face; that they might drag their lives on asunder, 
chained apart at the labour of felons, with eternal silence betwixt them, 
and knowing not even when each other’s lives should cease. 

It is a horrible knowledge—that one living, yet will be for ever as the 


Fear had never touched her ; yet now a supernatural terror seemed to 
glide into her veins. The black shades of the stealing lizards, and the 
cold touch of the bat’s wing as it passed, grew unbearable; the darkness 
seemed drawing in on her closer and closer; the eyes of the night-birds 
glowed like flame through the gloom; she uttered a bitter ery, and 
threw herself against the bars, and shook them with all the force of 


despair 
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“ Let me see him once, that he may know!” she cried out to the peace 
of the night. “O God! that he may know!” 

The cry, though not the words, was heard. 

The door was unbolted, and opened. The light of a lamp fell on the 
floor. The Calabrian entered. 

“So! what is it, Miladi ?” 

He came, careless and ready for a braggart’s insolence. She turned 
her on him, and the look smote him speechless. 

“« You played me false,” she said to him. ‘ Where is he?” 

He stammered, then was silent. She dazzled and affrighted him, as 
her sudden apparition had done in the blaze of the noonday. He thought 
coarse and evil things against her ; he had heard them said, and deemed 
them true ; but, in her presence, even to think them seemed a sacrilege. 

“« Where is he ?’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Answer me.” 

“ He is near you.” 

He spoke at random ; with the flicker of the lamp on the scarlet of her 
dress, and the gleam of her loose-hanging hair, her beauty looked to him 
unearthly. 

“Tn this building?” 

“Yes. You are both—kept here because—until-——” 

He stopped confusedly, and bent above the wick of the lamp, as though 
it needed trimming. 

“ Until what ?” 

“ Until the king’s pleasure,” he replied, sullenly. 

She came closer to him. 

“You are a soldier ?” she asked. 

‘ Yes.” 

“ Well, then, brave men are commonly pitiful. Let me see him for one 
hour to-night.” 

He would have laughed out a coarse jest ; but as he met her look he 
dared not. 

*“‘ Impossible!” he axswered, curtly. “ No prisoners must commune 
with each other.” 

“1 know—I know '” she interrupted him. “ But gold keys unlock all 
barriers? iam rich. Name your price. You shall have it if you can 
give me one hour with him.” 

** Impossible !” he muttered once more. 

“No: possible—if you will do it. What can it harm you? You 
have both under lock and ward. All I ask is a little speech with him. 
See—I told you I had wronged him deeply. Can you not think I want 
his pardon?” 

The humility of the words coming from lips so proud, and bending a 
spirit so indomitable, touched the soldier, who, under a rough rind, had a 
certain latent kindliness. 

“ Nay; I would do it for you if I could out of charity,” he made 
answer. ‘“‘ But it is not in my power, I tell you.” 

“It is im your power, if it be in your will, An hour—a half-hour 
—_— a few moments—and you shall have a thousand—five thousand 

ucats |” 

He looked at her stupified ; he was avaricious, like most Italians. 
“How can you get them? They will have confiscated all you have?” 
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“In Italy—yes, But that was little, My wealth lies elsewhere. I will 
write you an order on Paris, that will give you the sum down in gold.” 

« You speak truth ?” 

« Did you ever hear that I spoke any other thing ?” 

He laughed. “ Basta, never. They all say that you lash king and 
priest with your tongue! Well; I will see what I can do,” 

He left her ; barring her in. She waited in an ish of dread. She 
had spoken calmly and briefly to him; but alone, the great veins stood 
out on her forehead, and her limbs shook with the passion of and 
fear. She would have laid her head down on a scaffold with the break- 
ing of dawn if to-night she could thereby have purchased the power to 
say but a single word to the man who believed her his traitress. 

Before long the Calabrian returned ; he had nothing of the soft grace 
common to his countrymen ; but he hada rough good faith, which, blent 
with his liking of gold, served her better. He held her an inkhorn and 
a slip of paper. 

“ Tt was a miracle to get these; I sent to the osteria for them. Write, 
and you shall see this stricken lion of yours; sure you have wounded him 
someway worse than ever we did.” 

She laid the paper on the stone window-sill, and wrote an order for the 
payment, in Paris, of ten thousand francs in her name to his, He read 
it with the hesitation of a bad scholar by the feeble oil light; then a 
laugh spread itself over all his features. 

“So! I have a brother, a singer, in Paris, who will serve for this work. 
It were as much as my life, Miladi, were worth for your name and mine 
to be seen together. Come! you shall go to your comrade; but, of a 
surety, rich lips like yours might add one another payment ?” 

The indignant blood flushed her face; but she restrained the haughty 
impulse that moved her. | 

“Brave men do not insult captives who cannot resent,’’ she said, 
briefly. “I have fulfilled my bond. Fulfil yours,” 

He hung his head ashamed, and motioned her to pass out before him. 
There was a short broad stone passage, with a door at the farther end-— 
the great barn-door of another stone chamber. He drew the bars aside, 
and pushed it open, setting his lamp down within the entrance, 

“You shall be alone an hour,” he said, as he closed the door afresh, 
and the bolts rolled back into their places. 

The oil-fed wick shed but a narrow circle of light beneath it; it did 
nothing to illumine the impenetrable darkness that lay beyond in the 
central and distant parts of the carn-room; there was no more sound 
here than in her own prison-place, the same flitting of grey downy win 
the same gliding murmur of hidden night-awakened insect life. She 
— that again the Italian had betrayed her; that she was still in 
solitude. 

But though her eyes could not pierce that dense wall of unlightened 
shadow that fronted her, such light as came from the lamp—for here the 
moon did not shine—was cast full about her, and on the dusky scarlet 
cloud of her draperies. And on the silence a cry rang that startled all 
the night-birds in their restless flight, circling beneath the rafters. Un- 
seen himself, he saw her, and deemed it a vision of the bitter dreams that 
swam, as shadows seem to swim on waters, through his aching brain. 
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He rose slowly from the straw on which he lay, reeling to and fro in 
his weakness, and came out from the gloom, and faced her—silent. 

She looked at him a moment, then fell at his feet as she had fallen 
when he had been bound beneath his scourgers. 

He did not move, nor touch her; his eyes were fastened senselessly 
upon her ; he shivered as though hot iron seared him. 

“Can you not leave me in peace to suffer?’ he muttered. “ Off— 
off—off! What J loved is dead! Ay, you tempt me—you bring me 
her ayy ou would give me her kisses, her passion, her sweetness, her 
shame. ill not—I will not! What I lovedisdead. J am faithful.” 

All through the hours of the night, dreams of her had mocked, and 
pursued, and tortured, and assailed him ; he was drunk as with the fumes 
of wine with the burning of the love that still lived ; his mind, weakened 
and delirious, had only been conscious of phantoms that seemed to throng 
on him, tempting him in a thousand shapes, binding him down the slave 
of his senses, forcing on him joys torn out from the hell of guilt. “‘ What 
matter what you be—what matter what death come by you, so you are 
mine?” The old, old subtilty that has tempted all men from the first 
hour that they fell by woman had besieged him through all the lonely 


watches of the night. Now he knew not her living presence from the 
visions of his temptress. 


In horror she knelt before him. 

“Hush! hush! Ah! for Heaven’s sake, believe my love at least, 
though it has cursed you |” 

He thrust her from him, with the senseless blaze still in his eyes. 

“Love! Ay, shared with a score. Love that is poison and infamy ; 
love in my arms to-night, in another's to-morrow! Oh, I know, I know 
—it is sweet, and cruel, and rich, and men fall by it and perish through 
os ag to me it were worse than nought. Can you not tell how I loved 

The words, which had been at first raving and violent, sank at last into 
an infinite weariness and pathos. Tears rained down her face as she 
heard them; never had she honoured him as she honoured him now, 
when he refused subjection to a vile passion, and held her dead to him 
because he held her - with the baseness of deliberate and self-chosen 
vice. 

“‘T can tell!” she murmured. “ You love as she merits not, nor any 
woman. Yet, love further still, and, if you can, forgive !’’ 

He started as the voice thrilled through him, and roused his conscious- 
ness of some actual life near him. 

“Forgive ? forgive ?” he answered her. “ Do you not know that what 
men have to pray for, before women like you, is to have the power to 
hate? Forgive? That were sweet as the touch of your kisses! It is 
to shun, to abhor, to resist you, that strength is needed !” 

He was not wholly conscious of her presence ; the sense that whilst she 
had betrayed she yet had borne him a cruel, worthless, sensual passion 
had been forced on him even whilst he had found her sheltering his foe, 
had been borne out by her own words, even by her outbreak of remorse, 
as she had pleaded for his life on the qu thinns that sense remained 
with him, and against the weakness in him that made such a love even 
as this look priceless, strove that nobler instinct which had governed him 
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when he had said to her, “ Love that is faithless and guilty—what is 
that to me ?”’ 

He had thought that, for her sake, he should shrink from no crime, 
that for the guerdon of her beauty there would be no guilt before which 
he would pause ; but even now, in the semi-insanity brought on him by 
the torment through which he had passed, he was truer to himself than 
this, and the caress of a wanton could never have replaced to him the loss 
of the ‘one loyalty, one faith” of his life. He would have defended her 
and cleaved to her in lier extremity ; and endured in her stead for sake 
of the imperishable fidelity he had sworn to her ; but it would have been 
only when the last thing was done, and the last sacrifice rendered, to have 
put her from him for evermore, and never to have looked upon her face 


n. 

She lay at his feet, and heard him thus abjure her power ; thus entreat 
for force to be blind and dead to the allurement of what he deemed the 
voluptuous visions of his cheated passion ; and she honoured him as never 
she had honoured any living man; honoured the slave, who, because his 
slavery was shame, broke from it, and became her king by virtue of the 
very majesty of that rebellion. Snakes had crawled and beasts had 
crouched in human likeness many a time before her; this man alone stood 
before her undebased, having rent the withes of base desire, having 
cleaved to the liberty of an unstained honour. 

And her heart went out to him in supplication, remembering alone the 
wretchedness that through her had fallen on him. 

“* My God, yes! I have brought you only evil. But hear me once 
before we part for ever. Hear me but once—you perish by me, but I 
have no guilt to you.” 

He breathed loud and hard ; his eyes stared on her in the yr light ; 
he took but one sense from her words—that the infidelity of her ife had 
been against others; that though she had lied to him and beguiled him 
— forsaken him, against his rival she had done deeper sin than against 

imself. 

“ You love me ?”’ he muttered, as he strove to thrust her back. “ Be 
silent, then. Go, go,go! Ihave nostrength. If once I pardon, never 
shall I resist you !” 

Pardon! Its softened mercy took the shape of deadliest temptation. 


Tt looked sweet as life to forgive; to forgive, and steep all wrong, all 


pain, all hate in one divine oblivion ; to forgive, and heed not the pollu- 
tion of the soul, so only the grace and graciousness of mortal form were 
his; to forgive, and call sin virtue, shame honour, and treachery truth, if 
so alone the heaven he had fost were his. 

She rose up, and faced him, silently awhile ; the great slow tears swam 
before her sight ; her tongue was stricken of its fluency; she knew that 
for her, through her, by her, this man was condemned to a living death; 
yet that it was not his lost life, but her lost purity, which was his despair 
now. 

Then she went to him ere he could repulse her, and laid her hands 
upon his breast, and looked full upward to his eyes ; and her voice was low, 
and had a strange sweetness in it. 

“When to-night is over we shall never meet again. The truth may 
be told now. I have never betrayed you.” 
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A marvellous change passed over his face; the suffering and the dark- 
ness, and the h desolation on it, were suddenly crossed as with a 
flash of light. He answered her nothing ; but his gaze sirained 

wn into hers as though it read her soul. 

Her hands still leant upon his breast, her eyes still were lifted up to 
his, her voice had still that sweetness which was so calm as with the calm. 
ness of those from whom all hope has passed, and yet had a yearnimg 

i passion in it that no words could give. 

“We may speak now as the dying do—you and I—we die to-night, 
To-morrow the living world will have no place for us save a prison and 
a grave. You perish through me; I have killed you! Your murderess 
—yes ; but never your traitress.”’ 

He trembled through all his limbs under her touch and her words; 
the breath of her lips seemed to toss his life to and fro as the winds play 
with reeds. His brain reeled. They had said that her voice could steal 
reason itself from those whom it tempted; they had said that her lie 
brought a thousand times subtler charm of conviction than the truth of 
other women ever bare in it; at dawn she had abased herself in guilt 
before him, now, at midnight, she swore to him that no treachery to him 
was on her. 

“Not mine!” he echoed. “When my foe is your paramour, my 
assassin your care! Silence! silence! They say that you tempt men 
till they lose all likeness of themselves—all power to see you as you are ; 
but you died to me for ever when you owned yourself dishonoured !” 

Wait At dawn you gave me your pity !”’ 

“ Pity—pity—pity! God! you Pi what a man’s passion is! Can 
it yield that cold, merciful, sinless thing when it consumes itself in hell- 
fire? Pity !—what pity had you?” 

It was the sole reproach he had cast at her. 

“Ah! hear me, only hear me! To you I had no sin!——” 

He gave but one meaning to her answer; a bitter moan broke from 
him ; for an instant his arms touched her to draw her once more to his 
embrace, then they fell as though nerveless and useless. 

“ Then—you had sin to another. I have not the strength I thought; 
I cannot pardon to the uttermost. I would not forsake you; I 
not harm you. What would that give back to me? But the woman J 
loved is dead, I say ; do not bring me in mockery of her—a courtesan.” 

The words were incoherent and faint; but they had an exceeding 
pees the longing, aching melancholy of a life henceforth without one 

pe. Her very heart seemed to break as she heard them, as they 
strove after justice and tenderness to her, even amidst the havoc of his 
shattered faith, his unutterable desolation. 

* Listen !” she answered him, passionately. ‘I bring you a woman 
who sinned, if ambition were sin; if too little merey were sin; if im- 
perious pride and cruel victory were sin ; if evil fellowship and enforced 
sufferance of alien crime were sin; but of all other I am innocent.” 

His hands fell heavily on her shoulders, in the dim light that flickered 
on the paleness of her face ; his own was wholly in darkness; but through 
the gloom his eyes burned down upon hers with the glare of wildly 
= hope straining through the belief—by her own lips—of her 

t. 
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«Innocent! When you are his mistress !” 

«J am not his—nor any man’s,” 

“Ah, God! Take care how you betray me afresh. I am mad, I 
think, to-night!” 

“ [do not betray you. I have never betrayed. I left you to believe 
me dishonoured, lest worse would come unto you.”’ 

“ What! when you harboured him, forsook me for him, of your own 
confession loved him !” 

“I spared him for my trath’s sake, I forsook you for your life’s sake. 
I loved him in childhood—yes. Then only.” 

“In childhood! What are you to him?” 

“ Wait—wait! It sickens me to tell! Out of the greatness of your 
own heart you judged my life—you judged it rightly-——”’ 

“ What are you to him ?”’ 

“To my eternal shame—his daughter |”’ 

Her head was sunk down on the stone floor of the prison-chamber as 
the words left her, slowly, unwillingly, as though her existence itself 
were torn and dragged out with them ; to the woman who had the pride 
of an imperial blood, with all the superb insolence of beauty, genius, and 

r, without their peer, it was humiliation, as deep as to lay bare a 
felon's brand, to own her kinship with crime and with cowardiee, to yield 
up the secret disgrace of her mighty race. 

He—dead to all else—heard but the answer that gave her back to 
him ; doubted not, questioned not, paused not for proof or for dread, but 
with a great cry—the cry of a heart that was breaking with rapture— 
stretched out his lacerated arms, and drew her up to his embrace, and 
crushed her close against his bruised and aching breast. 

“God forgive me that-ever I believed even your own voice against you ! 
God forgive me that I wronged you !” 

His words rang clear and loud, and sweet as clarion’s ring in his un- 
utterable joy. Then his head sank, his wounded limbs failed him, ecstasy 
vanquished his strength as never wretchedness had done; for the first 
time im all his years of manhood he bowed himself down and wept 
ee with the agony of passion, with the abandonment « 






Not until long after were other words uttered between them. The firs} ’ 
that were spoken were hers, while the pulse of her heart beat on his, av 
the low flame of the lamp sunk out slowly. | 

“ What use! what use that you know the truth!” she moaned. “ Yc 
have been martyred for me. ‘Through me you will perish !”’ 

He smiled, as men smile in some sweet fancy of dreaming sleep. 

: ee I may die with the dawn, I can thank God now I hav§. 
ved.” oe 

“ Lived to be cursed by me!” 

“Lived to be loved by you ;—it is enough.” 

“Loved by a love that destroys you! Can you ever forgive ?”’ 

“Forgive? What is left to forgive, since you are mine?” 

“ Yours—for your ruin, your torture, your slaughter! These are th 
love-gifts I bring you!” i 

“Think not of them! Lift your lips to mine, and they are forgotten ! 
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His thoughts held no other thing, his consciousness grasped no other . 

reality, than this one living priceless surety of her, that came home to his 
beyond doubt, beyond suspicion, with all the divine force of a re- 
sistless truth. Memories of evil and of crime floated, shapeless, amidst 
the sudden glory that seemed to fill the gloom of his midnight prison 
with the glow of a southern dawn: he let them pass—he could not hold 
them. unloosed herself from his arms, and knelt once more beside 
him, so that, in the dim shadowy rays of the lamp he could only see the 
of her upturned brow. She longed to be sheltered even from 
is sight, in that hour. She had no fear but that the greatness of his 
nature would reach to mercy and to pardon. She knew that justice to 
the uttermost, and an infinite tenderness, would ever be hers at his hands, 
But none the less she knew that through her he would perish ; and none 
the less were the shame that she must reveal against her race, the taint 
of cowardly crime that must rest on her by implication, the degradation 
of her name that she must lay bare before him, bitter beyond all bitter- 
ness to the pride that was born at once of royalty and freedom, to the 
that would have faced a thousand deaths rather than have bent 

down to one act of baseness. 

“Forgotten?” she echoed, where she bowed herself at his feet. ‘ You 
are wronged so deeply, that no love but yours could ever outlive such 
wrong. Listen! 1 oe spoken but truth to you. I have striven to 
save you with all the might that was in me. I have never been false to 
you by deed, or word, or thought. But—all the same—your life is lost 
through me; and in me you see the daughter of your vilest foe, of the 
man who shot you down with a brigand’s murder and a coward’s secresy. 
Yes! 1!—I!—I!—who believed no empress ever had wider reign, who 
have treated men as dogs beneath my feet, who have told you the legends 
that gave me heroes’ and sovereigns’ blood in my veins; I have greater 
shame upon me than the poorest serf that ever crawled to take bread at 
my gates. I am the associate and the accomplice of an assassin. I am 
the daughter of Conrad Phaulcun.” 

He heard ; and the words carried their way to his mind, that had been 
delirious with the weight, and now was giddy with the release, of pain. 
He heard ; and the violence of the hatred he had borne this man chook 
him afresh, as tempests shake strong trees. He breathed slowly and 
heavily. With the rich liberty of his arisen joy came a deadly and heart- 
sick oppression; with the sweet daylight of his renewed faith came the 
poison-mists of a dead crime. 

“My God !—how you must have suffered !”” 

The suffering that such a tie as this had cost her was his first thought, 
before all other. 

“ You think of me and for me still—still !” 
are I shall have ceased to think of you, I shall have ceased to 

Burning tears fell from her eyes upon his hands. She would not let 
him raise her nearer him, but knelt there, where the faint and gold-hued 
pote the dying lamp strayed softly to her, and fell upon her head like 
a of martyrdom in the pictures of old masters. He stooped to her. 

“ Tell me all.” 

“ All my shame !” 
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“ Not yours ; you had no share in it, or you would not kneel there to- 


“ Yes, mine; for the shame of one man is the shame of his race, and 
the evil that is shielded is shared.”’ 

She felt him shudder for one moment from her. 

“Stay! You were never | with that infamy?” 

“ Against your life? No. I suspected—I feared—but they dreaded 
me, and hid it from me. Once I brought it against him, and he swore 
by the memory of my mother that he was innocent. This one oath he 
had used to hold sacred. By it he duped me—that once.” 

A hate, unforgiving and deadly, ran through the thrill of the words, 
In the sight of her fearless eyes the one unpardonable guilt was the das- 
tardly guilt of a lie. | 

“ Tell you all ?” she pursued, while her voice rose swifter, and gathered 
the fluent eloquence which was natural to her as its warmth to the sun. 
“In years I could not! Tell the torture of that companionship I have 
endured so long? Ah! you must paint it to yourself; no words of 
mine could give it. Look! I am brave—I am born linked with a 
coward ; I am proud—lI have been bound to a man who never knew 
what it was to wince under the lash of dishonour ; I am ambitious, and I 
have been leashed with an adventurer whom the whole Continent brands 
as a knave ; I have loved truth and the people’s rights—it is all that has 
redeemed me—and I have been fastened hand and foot tothe baseness of 
intrigue, the venality of mock patriotism, the criminal craft of secret 
societies. Look! That man could hear what you called me and deemed 
me a few hours ago; and he could hold his _— and laugh, and never 
breathe one word, or strike one blow, to defend my honour, to redeem 
my name. That will tell you what his life has been.” 

A bitter curse moved his lips as he heard. 

“Why did you stay me when my hand was on his throat ?” 

“Could his guilt annul his tie to me? By that one bond he has 
claimed his immunity, and enforced my forbearance, through all the evil 
of his years.” 

“ Yet—why not have told me ?”’ 

“ Because i was bound to silence by my oath. Look! Itold you how 
my early life was spent, but I could not tell you the influence Conrad 
Phaulcon had on it. My mother died whilst I was in infancy. She was 
the love of his youth, and she had passed away from him ere she had 
worn that love out. There are green places which never wither in the 
hearts that are searest : such was her memory to him. But her race he 
hated with a reckless hatred ; he had looked to share their dominion when 
he wedded her; but there was feud between him and Julian. And 
Julian read him aright and: held him in distrust, and none of their 
wealth came to him, and he hated their greatness with a bitter envy. I 
have had him curse my face because it was like the Byzantine line ; yet, 
on the whole, he loved, and was gentle to me. And I—I thought him 
a god, a hero, a patriot. He was a communist, an agitator, an adven- 
turer; but I knew none of those names. I thought mankind was divided 
into the oppressors and the oppressed, into the haters and the lovers of 
liberty, I revered him as a Gracchus, a Drusus, an Aristogiton, 
stoned by the nation’s ingratitude! Once he was proscribed, and I 
knew where he lay hid, though I was but a few summers old, and they 
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took and starved me to make me speak. Because the food would not 
tempt me, they tried blows; and when I still kept silent, they wondered, 
and at last let me go, because one of their patriarchs reproved them, 
saying I was more faithful to man than were to God.” 
“ And he knew that you—his ild—suffered that for him ?” 
“ Surely he knew it, Tatar, in Athens.” 
“ And it failed to make you sacred in his sight ?” met He 
it only showed him that I was, perhaps, of the steel that would 
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ings were still so close at my heart! And he loved me 
ugh I saw him seldom, and might have lived on 
for Julian Vassalis ;—then, and until the time came when, 

ing no male of the great Byzantine race left, I succeeded to the 
e of its splendour, and by the will of the dead chief, bore its name. 
that moment the hate his foiled ambition and his cheated avarice 
against the Vassalis line blent against me with the old tenderness 
he bore me, and from that moment he saw in me only—his prey.” 

She felt his hands clench; she heard his breath catch on passionate 
words of imprecation. 

“ Ah, peace—peace !” she murmured tohim. “Aid me rather to for- 
give—if Beans. My own wrongs I might, but yours——” 
= Nay, mine are but of the hour, yours are lifelong. Tell me all— 

“T could not if I spoke for years! A brave nature bound to a coward, 
a proud one leashed with dishonour—that is an agony that lies beyond 
words. When he saw me thus, so young, given this wealth and this 
power he had so vainly desired, a desire of vengeance entered him against 
me ; and also, with the craft of his school, he saw in me a fitting instru- 
ment for his many schemes. Well he knew his sway over me; Julian 

there remained none to counteract it. A revolutionist ere I could 

reason, and ambitious with an ambition far outleaping all the goals of 
the modern world, a child still in my ignorance of actual things and my 
belief in the omnipotence of truth, yet already mistress of what seemed to 
me the magnificence and the dominion of a Cleopatra, I came to his 
snare as a bird to the fowler’s. I would have gone to martyrdom to have 
liberated the nations; I would have sold my soul to have reached the 
sovereignty of a Semiramis. By these twain—my strength and 
weakness—he ruled me. And through them, in all that glorious fai 
of my youth, he bound me by oath to himself and his cause. That oath 
I have never broken.” 

There was silence for many moments. Then she spoke again, while 
a lamp sank lower and lower, and the halo ceased to fall upon 

“ Many besides me, unseen of men, wear those secret fetters of politi- 
eal oaths, sworn in the rashness of their youth and faith to what they be- 
lieved the cause of freedom—to what too late they know an inexorable 
and extortionate tyrauny that through all their after-lives will never 
spare. While I thought myself an empress they were fastened round 
me, and made me a slave. Ah! I cannot travel back over that waste of 
years! It is enough that I swore fealty to his cause and obedience to 
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his order—that I swore, moreover, adhesion with him in all things, and 
gecresy upon the tie he bore me. This last thing I vowed because he 
willed it—it was easy to maintain. His marriage had been con- 
cealed from fear of the Vassalis’s wrath; and when the knew me, I 
bore another title than his. Too late I learned what thie fatal exaction 
cost me. Had I been known as his daughter, the evil iety he had 
gained would have sufficed to blemish my own repute. As it was, I 
might as well have come forth from a lazar-house or a felon’s cell. None 
knew his tie to me, except, of late years, the traitor who taught you to 
see in him my lover, my accomplice. True, my riches, my youth, my 
ancient name, my brilliancy and extravagance of life—other gifts that 
men saw in me—all brought me celebrity, notoriety, triumphs, such as 
they were. But from the first to the last—eompanioned by him—they 
were darkened by falsehood. And he—ah! you may well ask if a man’s 
heart ever beat, if a man’s blood ever glowed in him !|——knew it, knew it 
long ere ever 1 dreamt it, and let the shadow of his own evil fame be 
upon me, because, through it, his schemes were best served ; because, by 
it, he could best secure what no other should ever share with him—the 
wealth that I held and he coveted. He feared that I might one day 
break from him, that I might one day give the love I give you. So he 
desired men to think me worthless as they would, and his presence beside 
me sufficed to fulfil his desire! No, no! do ra pres on me those noble 
words, I am not worthy of them. Though sinned against, I am not sin- 
less. When too late I saw what my fatal promise had wrought fer me. 
I was in love with the dangers, the victories, the sway, the intoleration I 
had plunged into; I had drunk so deep and so freshly of the draught of 
Power, I could not have laid down the cup h I had known there was 
death in it. And under scorn and hate, and all the unutterable misery that 
came to me when I saw myself betrayed by him ; my very nature changed. 
I grew hardened, reckless, pitiless. loyalty to liberty, to truth, to the 
peoples, never altered ; but that was all the better thing left in me. I re- 
mained faithful, even toa traitor. But the world and I were for ever at war. 
I cared not how I struck, so that I only struck home. Evil had been spoken 
against me falsely, and I lived in fashion that they should know one 
woman at least breathed whose neck could not be bent, nor whose spirit 
bowed by calumny. Men came about me, mad for the smile of my lips, 
but not true enough in themselves, as you were true, to pieree to the truth 
im me, and I gave them a bitter chastisement for their blindness : I slew 
them with their own steel. But—oh God! what avail to tell you this,? 
Ican tell you how that which was spoken against me has, in part, been 
truth, deserved, and, in part, the malignant coinage of envy. I can tell 
you that at dawn to-day I had no choice but to leave myself a traitress 
im your sight, or see you slaughtered by him as the issue of my love. I 
can tell you this—but what avail? You perish through me, for me, by 
me! What use that you should hold me faithful to you? 1am none 
the less your murderess because I would give my life for yours, my love, 
my love, my love!” 

Her voice, that had been sustained and eloquent with the vital strength 
of remembered wrongs, failed her over the last words. The memory of 
the martyrdom which he had borne for her; the memory of the destruc- 
tion of all his future, which through her befel him; the memory of the 
only existence that could ever now be his dragged out beneath the galley- 
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chains, and companioned by the worst of criminals, alone remained with 
her. Guilty or guiltless, faithless or faithful, having cleaved to him or 
having forsaken him—what mattered it? Wherein could it serve him? 
He was lost through her. 
But this thought never came to him. His eyes looked down on her 
the heavy shadow with a light in them that had the sweetness of 
release, the glory of victory through all the infinite pain and hopelessness 
of their fated love. 

‘¢ What avail ?” he answered her. “ Do you know me yet so little? Do 
you not know that I could lie down and die content, since I have heard 
that you are sinless ?” ! 

“T know, I know! You would have died for me when you thought 
me vile with the vice that I cherished, branded with the kisses of shame. 
And yet—is there no doubt with you now?” 

“Doubt? Did ever I harbour it save at your own bidding?” 

“ Yet—what have you but my word, the word which that Iscariot told 

ou was only a dulcet lie, soft and false on every ear?” 

She felt the tremor of his passion run through all his limbs. 

“Were I free but for one Tar 

“Be at peace. I have given him to vengeance. Have you not heard 
how traitors end even in these days, even in European capitals? So will 
be his end, for his sin against us.”’ 

Her voice had in it that strong immutable merciless vengeance that 
came to her with her eastern blood; that smote rarely, but when it 
smote, never wavered and never failed. Then once more she shrank 
from his hand as though unworthy of his touch. 

‘** Vengeance !” she moaned; “what use is it to us? You are lost 
through me—lost for ever! You pity, honour, love me still! I could 
better bear your curse !” 

In the darkness that was about them, she rather felt than saw the in- 
finite tenderness of his eyes as they gazed down on her: 

“Hush! Would you wrong me still? Can you not think one hour 
that lays your heart bare to me thus, and brings me thus the surety of 
your innocence, is worth to me a lifetime of common joy and soulless 
pleasure? Let its cost be what it will—it is well bought.” 

She knew he held it so; and for this, that he loved her with this ex- 
ceeding holiness of love; for this, that the restoration of her nobility and 
honour in his sight was priceless to him, as no paradise purchased by her 
crime could ever have been ; for this, the woe that she had wrought him 
ate like iron into her soul. 

“Well bought! It will be bought by a living agony of endless years ! 
Manhood, pride, peace, joy, all killed ore : te ie name leet, your 

fate forgotten, till your hair is white with sorrow and your eyes are 
blind with age! Ah, God! what matter what Ibe! It is I who have 
condemned you to this! It is I who have been your ruin!” 

His arms drew her upward, close against the heart that only beat for 
her; his hot lips quivered on her own; in the night-silence and the 
darkness that was on them his voice thrilled through her “ sweet as re- 
membered kisses after death.” 


“Do you think they shall ever part us now? Death shall unite us, if 
Life cannot.” 





